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AUCTIONS 

NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
+4 Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Picture Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
MAYfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

.& F.C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-517 and 223-228, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
KEN. 2902, 4887-4888. 


PERSONAL 
OLIDAYS ABROAD OR IN BRITAIN. You 
may want to know of unspoilt places, ¢ 
tive hotels, present travel conditions abroad or 
you might prefer to spend your holiday in interest- 
ing company. Let me help you with your holiday 
arrangements.—_ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, 
London, S.W.7. KENsington 0911. 
OME for backward male adults needing care 
or training. —-HEATHEND COURT, Cromhall, 
Glos. 
EARN TO SAIL during your holidays. Modern 
yachts; ideal sailing in Poole Harbour and 
adjacent waters. — SANDBANKS SAILING 
SCHOOL, Harbour Heights Hotel, Sandbanks, 
Bournemouth West. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 1053. 
NFURNISHED COTTAGE or Lodge wanted by 
retired Naval officer and wife. Advertiser is 
exverienced Land Agent and with wife as secretary 
willing give part-time services.—Box 1937. 
YOUNG ex-Public Schoolboy starting T.T. 
small dairy farm, modern equipped, could 
offer small cottage, lovely countryside to superior 
person with knowledge of Cows and Poultry. 
Suit mother and daughter. Full partics.—Box 
1888. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 
RE you interested in evidence of Survival 
after Death? Evidence of Survival may be 
found to-day. Help in study is offered at the 
LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 8d. 
for booklet for inquiries, 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, S.W.7. 
“A STLEYS OF JERMYN STREET” (109) 
S.W.1. Pipe specialists, PIPE REPAIRS (any 
make) MEERSCHAUM pipes, oldornew, purchased. 
Bors. Any book can be obtained from us; 
new, scarce, or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
LEANALL” SERVICE. Town or Country 
residence, office or factory premises cleaned 
throughout. Walls, woodwork, carpets, curtains 
and furniture included. Parquet and all wood 
flooring machine surfaced and polished.—HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 
32, Grosvenor Gardens, Mews North, S.W.1. 
SLOane 1050. 
ORNISH OYSTERS, fresh from the beds, 35/- 
per hundred, selected 45/- per hundred, de- 
livered free—METCALFE & SON, Mylor Pier 
Falmouth, Cornwall. Tel.: Flushing 131. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4/- post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
RY ROT CONTROL is a highly specialised sub- 
ject and requires expert attention. Consult 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester, 
Mycologists and Entomologists. 
UGENIE DESCOURTE, Haute Couture, 99, 
Mount Street, W.1. GROsvenor 1220. Models 
direct from Paris. Orders taken promptly exe- 
cuted. 
ARM RECORD PUBLICATIONS. Well-known 
widely used, carefully designed, modern, 
practical forms of record covering Farm Ac- 
counts, Wages, Cropping and Cultivation, Milk 
Yields, Service, Attested Herds, Full Pedigree 
(Dairy Cattle or Beef), Tractor Working, Move- 
ment of Animals, etc., etc. Complete list on 
application: ROBERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., 
Agricultural Publishers, Dumfries, Scotland. 
ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 
takes genealogical research. Next of kin 
proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 233, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. FRObisher 3139. 
EOFFREY HOWARD offers music a la carte 
for your Debutante Party and Hunt Ball. 
We are playing in the Restaurant at the Dor- 
chester Hotel, Park Lane, from Aug. 15-27 inclu- 
sive.—10, Glenhurst Rise, London, S.E.19. Tel.: 
LIVingstone 2737. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or cal! for estimate. 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 133a, Brompton Road 
(corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods. 
LIAND-WOVEN TWEEDS, Scarves (including 
genuine Tartans), Leather Belts, etc., are 
among the many interesting things to be found in 
the Craftsman’s Market at Heal’s. May we send 
you patterns and particulars?—196, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W.1. 
AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 
Material. Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 
ERALDIC BOOK PLATES. Finest line hand 
engraved on copper from £10. Twelve collec- 
tors’ specimens, 10/--—OSBORNE, 117, Gower St., 
London, W.C.1. 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc.. also real, purchased for 
cash.—Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimum 3 lines). Bor Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

F you Fish, Shoot, Fox-hunt, Otter-hunt. 

Beagle, Wild Fowl, Deer Stalk, or are inter- 
ested in bird life and the sporting countryside 
“FIELD SPORTS” will give you hours of pleasant 
reading. Volume 15 (104 pages, including picture 
section) now on sale.—Send 1/6 for specimen to 
WATMOUGHS, LTD., 5, Idle, Bradford. 

NVISIBLE Lengthening of Fur Coats. New 

Look created by new device at reasonable 
cost. Estimates without obligation. Write, 
call or phone Jean Courtot, Fourreur de Paris, 
16, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. REGent 7704. 


N ADAME J. EISLER—formerly of the White 
House, New Bond Street, W.1. Model Dress- 
making and highly skilled alterations.—102, 
Alexandria Road, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8. MAIda Vale 2605. 
EW CARS keep newer if the upholstery is pro™ 
tected by loose covers.—Write or ‘phone the 
specialists: CAR-COVERALL, Dept. 11, 168, 
Regent Street, London, W.1. (REGent 7124.) 
IL PORTRAITS. Rapidly rising young painter 
is now painting a number of very fine por- 
traits at the reasonable fee of 70 gns. (head), 
120 gns. (full figure). His work may be seen on 
request and we, his agents, will put you in direct 
contact with the artist for arrangements of 
sittings, etc.—Box 1891. 
ELIABILITY CARS, LTD. Drive yourself 
through Ireland. Ford Prefect or V8 supplied. 
Branches: Dublin and Limerick.—For further 
particulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Tel. 66242. 
EPAIRS of Moth-Holes, burns and tears on 
clothes done by experts.—Send article for 
estimate to H.S. CO., 59, New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 
HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own 
materials made up. Alterations cheerfully 
undertaken.—54, Sloane Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7456. 
UITS have to be worn a long time these days, 
but it is a very long time before they look it 
if they come from MOSS BROS. of Covent Garden. 
UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Garden Furniture, Umbrella, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
HA'1 CHING REEDS, few tons. Also Thatching 
contracts taken.—SULEY’S, Weeley. Clacton 
Essex. 
HE ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND ATTACK. There 
is no close season for lumbago, rheumatism, 
sciatica, fibrositis and a host of similar disorders 
—so wage war on them all the year round with the 
radiant heat of a Barber ‘350°’ super infra-red lamp. 
Attack them with deep penetrating, beneficial 
rays. Ask for a Barber ‘350’’—scientifically 
built, fully adjustable, inexpensive, completely 
interchangeable 400-watt burners. Price, includ- 
ing P.T., 5 gns.—Write to: Dr. SUMMER, Barber 
Electrical Services, Ltd., Bournville, Birming- 
han. 
IMBER, standing, required; any species, any 
quantity. Particularly young ash.—H. J. 
TENNISON CO., LTD., Hull. 
ROT IRONWORK. We hold the largest col- 
lection of Early English Wrot Iron, from 
which the most lovely gates, panels, radiator 
covers, well heads, weather vanes, etc., can be 
made. Gates up to 14 ft. wide, also every kind of 
modern ironwork, iron railings, ornamental 
spiked chains, etc. Send specific requirements. 
Photographs and quotation by return or visit our 
works.—Full particulars from HANCOCK INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD., 15, The Old Barn, Lingfield, Surrey. 
Tel. 487. 
E-BANE for the effective control of Woodworm 
“ in Furniture. Harmless to polish. In bottles 
1/3, 2/3 and 7/6. Postage evtra.—From J. P. 
LOWIS, Pharmacist, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
LIVESTOCK 
RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. Booking 
orders for 1949-bred, hand-reared, pinioned 
stock. 40 species available. Prices on avvlica- 
tion.—_TERRY JONES, Leckford Abbas, Stock- 
bridge, Hants. 
AINS HILL FARM, Portsmouth Road, Cob- 
ham, Surrey, offer excellent point of lay 
Pullets; 30 day guarantee.—Call, write or ‘phone 
Cobham 3153. 











TRAVEL 

OOK’S MOTOR COACH TOURS—still time to 

book for 1,100 miles through Lakeland and 
Scottish Highlands. 9 days, 32 gns. Final devar- 
ture Sept. 17. 7-day tours of English Lakes, 
Yorkshire Moors and Peak District, 24 gns., with 
final departure Aug. 29. Complete programme 
available. Also in August—the Malvern Festival. 
with its Shaw play. Cook’s inclusive arrange- 
ments cover an 8 day visit with theatre seats and 
sightseeing drives, or day trips from London on 
Aug. 17, 24 and 31, with rail travel and matinee 
seat, 35/-. Book early.—THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. HOL/21c/SS, Berkeley St., London, 
W.1 or branches. 
[TtaLy. Guests received in lovely Manor House: 

2,800 lire per day. Every comfort.—CA’NIGRA, 
Measino, Lago d’Orta. 

EISURELY MOTOR TOURS. Summer/Autumn 

1. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes. 2. Moun- 
tain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites 
and Venice. 4. Austria and Dolomites. Dens.: 
Aug. 20, Sept. 3. 5. Venice/Florence/Riviera. 
6. Rome/Navles/Sorrento. Deps.: Sept. 3. 
Sept. 17, Oct. 1. Sleevers desired should be 
reserved immediately. Essential state date pre- 
ferred. All tours filling up fast. Winter Svorts 
Parties—2 weeks’ skiing—Austria, Engadine or 
Dolomites. First dep.: December 28.—LAMMIN 
TOURS, LTD., 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, 
N.W.8 (Tel.: MAIda Vale 4321). 

OUTH AFRICA, East Africa, Australia, New 

Zealand, Canada, India. Sea nassages close 


future. State desired date.—O.P.S.A. CLUB, 
Veryan, Cornwall. 
WITZERLAND. Guests received in large, 


comf. and splen. sit. chalet, French/ Swiss Alns 
nr. Montreux.—C. B. WILMOT-ALLISTONE, 
Bon-Accuell, Chateau d’Oex. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
HAVEN of rest for parents and a paradise for 
children (alone or with their parents) in 
delightful country house near sea. Close to 
station, on main line from London.—Apply: 
MRS. HOLMES, The Lodge, Snettisham, Norfolk. 


LL STRETTON HALL (Hotel and Club), 

Church Stretton. For those who love the 
country. A. charming stone mullioned, oak 
panelled house set amidst the beautiful hills of 
Shropshire. Comfort is assured and good food is 
well served. Ground floor bedrooms if desired. 
Car meets guests. Telephones: Church Stretton 
298 and 245, 

N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful and 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to 7 gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 

RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 

INVERARY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 
and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow. 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ‘Phone: Office 
13, Visitors 45. 

VAILABLE any period. Well furnished, cen- 

trally situated service suite with full board. 
Central heating. H. and c. water. Spacious 
rooms. Overlooking sea; close to town. Produce 
from own farm.—PEAK HOUSE, Sidmouth, 
Devon 

ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY BAY, 

Mild winter climate, magnificent situation. 
luxuriously furnished, excellent food, good 
library. Rough shooting, hard tennis court, golf 
(6'. miles), fully licensed.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, 
Proprietor and Manager. 

ATH. PRATT’S HOTEL, SOUTH PARADE. 

Enjoy a sojourn at this delightful hotel amid 
18th-century environment. Centrally situated 
3 minutes Mineral Water Baths, Abbey, etc. Per- 
fect comfort. South asvect. Continental chef. 
Excellent service. Lift. Radiators in all rooms. 
Cellar for discriminating tastes. Sixty rooms. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. 

UDLEIGH SALTERTON, S. DEVON. ROLLE 

HOTEL. Exquisite situation facing south on 
sea front, with garden adjoining promenade. A 
first-class fully licensed hotel with card and 
billiards rooms, large sun lounge and rooms, pte. 
bathroom.—Tel. 500. 


AER-BERIS COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the River 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating. log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce. Builth Wells Station 
(G.W.R.) 1 miles (Paddington); Builth Road 
Station (L.M.S.) 3 miles (Euston).—Apply: 
SECRETARY, Builth Wells (213). 

RAGMOHER, COROGIN, CO. CLARE. Free 

fishing River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
ree; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting. Hunting, hacking, golf 
Lahinch. Best food, best beds, courteous service 
—DOUGLAS. : 

INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 

are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipred 
bedroom and then... Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST SUSSEX 
A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 
(Midhurst 10.) 


REAM HOTELS of Devon and Cornwall for 

holidays and honeymoons are described in 
‘*Bide-a-while Book,.”’ post free 2/6.—C. L. 
HILTON, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay. 

OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 

HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 

NOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. One of Devon's 

loveliest hotels. Telephone, gas fire, central 
heating in every bedroom. Fully licensed. All 
amenities. Brochure available on request from 
the Resident Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 955. 


]_ONDON 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 

Near Harrods and Park. WEStern 4322. 
This is just the hotel to avpeal to the readers of 
“Country Life.”” Running water and telephone 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lift, night 
porters, and understanding management. Terms 
from 6 gns., en pension. Produce from own Wilts 
farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 
Residence in beautiful situation 
ellent fishing; equipped with every 
comfort. Paying Guest can be received. Shooting 
obtainable.—For further particulars apply Box 
1887. 

UGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL. Oughterard. 

Connemara, Eire: beautifully situated beside 
Lough Corrib. Central heating, log fires; best 
home-produced food: own grounds; fully licensed: 
electric light; h. and c. Free salmon, trout, pike 
fishing, rough shooting.—For terms apply, 
MANAGERESS. ’Phone: Oughterard 7. 
PRIVATE SUITES furnished or unfurnished, 

Ist Floor. In pleasant Georgian mansion 
standing in own ground. H. and c., central heat- 
ing. Long or short lets. London 60 miles. Nearest 
station 1'» miles. Club licence. Personal atten- 
tion and consideration given. Own produce. 
From 35s. per day each person, inclusive. 
ELCOT PARK HOTEL, Kintbury, Berkshire. 
*Phone: Kintbury 76. 

HITLEY RIDGE HOTEL, BROCKENHURST. 

Riding Stables attached to delightful New 

Forest Hotel, Tennis, shooting, centre for golf, 
fishing, swimming, yachting. 
2149. 












Own farm. Tel. 


____ HOTELS AND GUESTS | 


HERE are vacancies for a few Paying G s. 
Perfect views sea and country. Own f 
Main bus route. From 6 guineas.—GUEST! G 
HALL, Guestling, Sussex. Pett. 3283. 
ELSH COAST. Few guests receive at 
Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shoc g, 
riding, golf and all pleasures of a seaside holiday 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, ABERDOVEY, Merioneth 
EST SUSSEX. Country Hotel between 
Chichester and Bognor. Homely and com 
fortable. Holiday and permanent guests. From 








4 gns.—WOODFIELD HOUSE HOTEL, Oving, 
Chichester. 
FOR SALE 
LAN McAFEE LTD., 38, Dover Street, 


London, W.1, have available for immediate 
use, 24 pairs Men’s White Buck Oxford Shoes, 
crepe rubber soles. Personal shopping recom- 
mended to ensure accurate fit. 

LL new and Tax Free. Linen Lengths: (a) 

Off-White, 13 ft. x 27 in., 19'6 each. (b) White 
6 ft. x 50 in., 21/- each. (c) White, 7', ft. x 50 in., 25)- 
each. Parachutes: (a) Each panel area 2 sq. yds, 
1. Pure White Heavy English Silk, 2 panels, 22/6, 
4 panels 42/6, 6 panels 60/-. 2. Primrose Nylon, 
2 panels 13/-, . panels 23/-, 8 panels 43/-. (b) Cream 
Cambric, 12 panels, each panel 20 in. x 60 in. 
Whole Parachute, 15/-. Carr. Free. Satisfaction 
or money back.—H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 13), 
139-143, Stoke Newington High Street, London, 
N.16. 

OR SALE, new petrol engine-driven Portable 

Sawbenches, 18 in., 24 in. and 30 in.; immediate 
delivery from stock. Price on application.— 
GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD.. 4, Sunbeam 
Road, London, N.W.10. 

UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 

by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1/- each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby. Liverpool] 23. Great Crosby 4174. 

HETLAND hand-knitted lacey Jumpers and 

Cardigans, fawns, greys, and coloured back- 
grounds, 52/6 post free. Price-list of tax free 
hand-knitted garments for ladies, gentlemen and 
children sent on request. Garments specially 
knitted to order. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER WEAVERS, Muir 
of Aird, Benbecula, Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 
STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 

many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 

TAMPS. Breaking valuable Colonial collec- 
tion. Superb early issues on avproval at one. 
third of catalogue price. References.—Box 1215 

'ARPAULINS. Selected fully reconditioned 

waterproofed and re-roped ex-railway Tar- 
paulins, 20 ft. x 15 ft., 75/-; 15 ft. x 10 ft., 37/6; 7 ft. x 
9 ft., 15/-. Ex-Government Covers, 18 ft. x 15 ft., 
£3. All carr. paid by return.—WILSONS, Spring- 
field Mills, Preston, Lancs. Tel. 2198. 

WANTED 


BRILLIANT SUGGESTION! Sell your sur- 

plus jewellery, cultured pearls, antique 
Renaissance and Victorian Jewellery to FREDK. 
D. MELLER LTD. (Est. 1924). Highest market 
prices paid. Send registered post, stating price 
required (cash or offer by return), or call 295, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Courteous reception 
assured. 

ANN & SSG ACKLETON pay good prices for 

Linen, Tableclothes, Bedspreads, Curtains, 
etc.: Silver and Plated articles; Jewellery of 
every description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit Garments ana Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 

ALNUT Trees wanted, particularly old ones; 

any distance; good prices paid._TENNISON 
CO., LTD., Ambergate, Derbyshire. 


EDUCATIONAL 

S Principal of Cook’s Scholastic Service, Miss 

Elsie Jackson offers a personal service to 
parents and guardians anxious to place children 
of all ages in the right school, at home or abroad. 
Also Coaching, Domestic Science and Secretarial 
Colleges, etc.—Write or call: THOS. COOK AND 
SON, LTD., Dept. SCH/10c/SS, Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches. 

ADET SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY: 

Training afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13'. and 16': years, Fees: 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform). H.M.S. 
CONWAY is moored in the Menai Straits. Pros- 
pectus from offices: Nautilus House, 6, Rumford 
Place, Liverpool 3. Secretary: ALFRED WILSON, 
(ORDON BLEU COOKERY SCHOOL. Principals: 

Constance Spry and Rosemary Hume. Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening classes in all branches 
of French cookery. Special Holiday Refresher 
Course for one or two weeks starting August 8. 
New term starting September 26 includes com- 
bined course in cooking and flower arrangement 
—special Wednesday afternoon classes and demon- 
strations; Certificate course; Beginners’ classes 
and private lessons.—Apply: THE SECRETARY, 
31, Marylebone Lane, W.1. WELbeck 2931. 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2}d. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate. W.8. 


SITUATIONS 














Wanted 


GRICULTURE ASSISTANT, 25, ex-R.N., 

institute trained, seeks progressive position 
on dairy farm with C.I. stock preferred. Available 
end September.—Box 1938. 

ARDENER. Owing to sale of property gentle- 

man anxious to find new post for reliable 
gardener, 45, married; wife willing to helo in 
house 2 hours daily. Excellent references. Cot- 
tage required. Hampshire preferred. Free now. 
—Apply: C. H. DACRE, Fernbank, Brook, Godal- 
ming, Surrey. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


KENT—ABOUT 1 HOUR FROM LONDON 


23 miles from Paddock Wood Station. Tunbridge Wells 8 miles. With fine views over the Kentish Weald. 
THE KNOWLE, BRENCHLEY. 


An attractive medium sized Country Residence built of brick and tile — accommodation on two floors only. 
Entrance and staircase halls, 
4 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
3 dressing rooms and 3 bath- 
rooms. Kitchen with “Aga.” 
Partial central heating. Main 
water. Private electricity 
supply. Cesspool drainage. 





Garages for 4. 


Chauffeur’s flat and 
gardener’s cottage. 


Attractively disposed gardens 
of natural beauty and form- 
ing a special feature. Well- 
stocked kitchen garden. 
Orchard. Ornamental walks, 
copse and paddocks. 
IN ALL 18 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
For Sale by Auction at the Christ Church Parish Hall, Tunbridge Wells, on Wednesday, August 24, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. DEBENHAM & CO., 22, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. BRACKETT & SONS, 27, High Street, Tunbridge Wells, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


650 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS 


On bus route to High Wycombe Station with excellent train service to London in under 1 hour. 
DELIGHTFUL REAL POSITION 7ADJOINING A VILLAGE AND COMMANDING PAROROe VIEWS TO THE SOUTH 
A picturesque 17th-cen- 
tury period House, beauti- 
fully restored and mod- 
ernised and in excellent 
order. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, magnificent music 
room or studio about 37 ft. 
=- 19 ft. 


Central heating throughout. 
Main electric light, power and 
water. Modern septic tank 
drainage. 
Garages for 3 cars, fine 
old barn, bungalow and 
two other cottages. 
Delightfully laid out gardens, partly walled, with spreading lawns, masses of flowering trees and shrubs, yew hedges, rose garden, 
productive kitchen garden, orchard and fields. 
IN ALL ABOUT 21% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents : Messrs. HAMNETT RAFFETY & CO., 30, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46,155) 














By direction of the Executors of Sir George Leon, Bart (deceased). 


BERKSHIRE—BETWEEN WINDSOR AND WOKINGHAM 


Freehold Agricultural, Cottage and other Properties at Warfield, Nr. Bracknell. 


BROCKHILL FARM 

(the home of the Brockhill 

Pedigree Ayrshire Herd). 

Comfortable farmhouse. 

Buildings including modern 

dairy and cowhouse for 42. 
Four cottages. 

242 ACRES. 
Vacant Possession. 
HAYLEY GREEN FARM 
a Gentleman’s Residence and 
Farmery. 

The attractive house contains 
much oak timbering (3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bed. and dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
offices). Good buildings, 3 
cottages and 33 acres. 
Vacant Possession. 

Valuable grass-drying plant. Five other cottage properties. Accommodation land. Kitchen garden and woodland lots. 
IN ALL 307 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in 12 lots at the British Legion Hall, Bracknell, on Thursday, August 25, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : M2ssrs. HERBERT OPPENHEIMER, NATHAN & VANDYK, 20, Copthall Avenue, London Wall, E.C.2. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Messrs. HUNTON & SON, Bracknell, Berks. 


“ten 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries, Wesdo, London."* 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  Maveam 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





ARGYLLSHIRE 


Dunoon 14 miles, Colintraive 4 miles, Glasgow (via Gourock) 2 hours. 
THE ESTATE OF ARDACHUPLE. A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY OCCURS TO PURCHASE 


AT THE UPSET PRICE OF £16,000 
A compact modernised house in perfect order (fully 
furnished in excellent taste even to linen and cutlery), 
complete with an extensive estate, producing a rental 
of almost £300 per annum. 





IN ALL, APPROXIMATELY 4,187 ACRES 
and comprising: 


1. ARDACHUPLE LODGE. With Vacant Pos- 
session. Fully furnished. Completely modernised 
with central heating, electricity, and modern sanita- 
tion. It contains 2 public rooms, 5 bedrooms, 1 
dressing room, 2 bathrooms and domestic quarters, 
with garage, outbuildings and a well-cultivated gar- 
den, all in first class order and situated in a delightful 
position with extensive views over Loch and sea 
to the hills of Bute and Arran. 





2. ARDACHUPLE FARM. An arable and hill farm 
extending to approximately 837 acres. 
3. AUCHENBRECK FARM. A hill grazing and 
arable farm extending to approximately 2,302 acres. 
4. STRONAFIAN FARM. An agricultural and hill 
grazing farm extending to approximately 904 acres. 
5. A MODERNISED COTTAGE in a delightful 
situation. 
6 and 7. TWO AREAS OF INDIGENOUS HARD- 
WOODS, extending to approximately 117 acres. 
8. A FEU DUTY producing an income of £3/9/6. 
Will be offered for Sale by Auction (unless sold 
previously by private treaty), first as a whole 
or in 8 lots in the Court House, George Street, 
Dunoon, on Friday, August 26, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors: Messrs. STEEDMAN RAMAGE & CO., 6, Alva Street, Edinburgh, 2 (Tel. 22273). Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31941/2/3). 





By direction of Mrs. M. Richards. 


MERIONETHSHIRE, NORTH WALES 
*Twiat the sea and mountains in the glorious vale of Ffestiniog. Ffestiniog 2 miles, 
Maentwrog 2 miles. 
THE VERY BEAUTIFUL SMALL ELIZABETHAN PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 
PLAS DOL-Y-MOCH, TAN-Y-BWLCH 
Occupying a sheltered position facing due south. Drive approach. 


Hall, dining room, large 
lounge, cloakroom, kitchen 
with Aga, 5/6 bedrooms, 
bathroom (library and_ bil- 
liard room on 2nd floor). 
Electric light from water 
power, ample water from 
own reservoirs. 
Garages, stabling and farm 
buildings. 


Pleasure garden, kitchen 
garden, orchard, two fields 
(one let), woodlands. 


——— : IN ALL 2914 ACRES 





Trout and sea trout fishing. 


Vacant Possession. Auction (unless sold privately) during September. 
Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 





By direction of R. N. Richmond Watson, Esq. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
AT SEER GREEN, NEAR BEACONSFIELD 


In the favourite district between Gerrards Cross and Beaconsfield, 14 miles from Seer 
Green Station, 24 miles from Beaconsfield, and 44 miles from Gerrards Cross. About 
45 minutes by train from London. 


The remaining portions of the 
RAWLINGS ESTATE 
comprising: 

WIDMER FARM, a choice agricultural holding with farmhouse (now 2 cottages), 

excellent range.of model buildings 

and about 130 ACRES OF ARABLE AND PASTURE LAND 
Attractive residential cottages. Valuable nursery garden with range of glass-houses. 
BLOCK OF STABLING AND GARAGE WITH DWELLING HOUSE AND 
LARGE BARN. 

Two capital accommodation fields. 
IN ALL EXTENDING TO ABOUT 150 ACRES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
OF THE WHOLE. To be sold by Auction as a whole or in lots (unless pre- 
viously sold by private treaty), at The Earl of Beaconsfield Hotel, Beaconsfield, 
on Wednesday, September 7, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. 
HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 5, Burkes Parade, Beaconsfield (Tel. 249) 


and at Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2094); and Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel. Mayfair 3316/7). 





ISLE OF ISLAY, ARGYLLSHIRE 
THE ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL, SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF “CAIRNMORE,” EXTENDING:IN ALL TO APPROXIMATELY 5,549 ACRES 
ae at. 


The Property includes: 


CAIRNMORE HOUSE. A convenient residence 
comprising 2 reception rooms, billiard-room, 4 main 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good domestic offices and 
standing in attractive grounds and land extending 
to 139 acres. CORNABUS FARM, with VACANT 
POSSESSION. A well-arranged stock-raising farm 
with a pleasant and attractive house (3 main bed- 
rooms, reception room, kitchen and bath), and good 
steading extending to 1,629 acres. LEORIN FARM, 
with VACANT POSSESSION. A first-class 
Stock Farm of 1,809 acres wtih a well-built house 
(3 main bedrooms, reception rooms, kitchen, bath- 
room, adequate steading and 684 acres of land. 





i 


TWO BLOCKS OF ALLOTMENTS with first-class 
sporting facilities and producing an income of £124 4s. 
6d. per annum and £140 per annum. 


A DWELLING-HOUSE (substantially built and 
modernised) with VACANT POSSESSION. 
VALUABLE CAFE PREMISES and OTHER 
PROPERTIES IN PORT ELLEN. 


TEN CROFTS AND SMALLHOLDINGS with 
excellent sporting facilities and producing a 
useful income. 


WELL-SECURED FEU DUTIES producing an 
annual income of approximately £170 per annum. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole, as two separate and compact Estates, or in 19 Lots (unless sold previously by private treaty) at The Drill Hall, Tarbert, on 
Wednesday, August 24, 1949, at 3 p.m. Solicitors: Messrs. SHEPHERD & WEDDERBURN, W.S., 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2 (Tel. 21166). Auctioneers: Messrs. 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Tel. 31941/2,3). 











GROsvenor 3121 


ae WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





Woodnesborough House, near SANDWICH 


Close to Royal St. George’s Golf Course. 14 miles from Station with first-class trains to 
London. 


A LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





Seven bed and dressing, 4 baths., 3-4 reception rooms. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Automatic central heating. 
Garage. Farmbuildings. Five cottages. 
Excellent gardens and grounds including hard tennis court, lovely old trees. 
SUITABLE FOR MARKET GARDEN AND SMALL HOLDING. 


FOR SALE with 12 ACRES 


Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





BERKSHIRE 
50 minutes from London. 
A QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 





Seven main bedrooms and 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, staff wing. Flat and 
cottage. 
Central heating. Fitted basins. Modern services. 
Stabling and garage. 
Well-maintained gardens and grounds with hard tennis court and park-like land, in’all 


ABOUT 60 ACRES. PRICE £25,000 


Recommended by WINKWoORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





FAVOURITE LIMPSFIELD DISTRICT 


FINE REPLICA OF A TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE 


built of stone with tiled roof and in first- 
rate order throughout. 


Approached by a drive it contains large 

hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 

14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Main water and 
electricity. 


550 feet up with beautiful south views. 22 miles south of London. 3 miles from Oxted. 


Garage and stabling. Chauffeur’s flat 


The gardens and grounds are well tim- 

bered and comprise rose and flower 

gardens, hard tennis court, kitchen gar- 
den, orchard and grassland. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (16,486) 





SURREY. 


Sheltered position over 500 feet up in a favourite area close to a famous golf course and extensive commons. 





2 MILES FROM WALTON HEATH 


London 20 miles. 
A SUPERBLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE IN TUDOR STYLE 


a 
With picturesaue half-timbered 
elevations completely labour- 
saving and in immaculate order. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
loggia, compact modern offices, 
8 bedrooms, bath-dressing room 
and 3 other bathrooms. Excellent 
built-in cupboards. Automatic cen- 
tral heating and hot water from 
gas boilers. Main electric Tight, 
power, gas and water. 


Garage for 3 cars. 


Beautiful gardens, paved terrace, 

lawns, new full-size hard tennis 

court, rock, rose and water gardens 
and ornamental woodland. 





TOTAL ABOUT 4 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT THE VALUABLE CONTENTS 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,899) 





A COUNTRY MANSION OF CHAR- 

ACTER situated in an unequalled 

position and overlooking the Dean 
Valley. 


Galleried central hall, 3 reception, 

billiards room, winter garden, boudoir, 

9 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

7 secondary bedrooms, 17 other bedrooms, 

8 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices, 
extensive basement. 


Main electricity. Private water supply. 
Cesspool drainage. 


HAMPSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


Salisbury 9 miles. Southampton 16 miles. 


NORMAN COURT, WEST TYTHERLEY 


Garages for 10 cars. Stabling. 
Outbuildings. 


Chauffeur’s flat. Squash court. Tennis 
court. 


Gardens and grounds. 
IN ALL ABOUT 48 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole in 
September (unless previously sold). 





Solicitors: Messrs. COLE & MATTHEWS, 35, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 





UNIQUE POSITION 


ACTUALLY ON THE SEA 





ON CORNISH COAST SHREWSBURY 


Uccupying a prominent position on high ground in the centre of the town 
adjoining the castle and overlooking the Severn. 

Exceptionally attractive 

modern stone-built 


A handsome Elizabethan 
House. 


House in first-class 
condition. 
Three reception rooms, 5 


principal bed and dressing 
rooms, servants’ accommo- 
dation, 4 bathrooms. Own 
electricity. Main water. 
Gardener’s cottage. 
Garage for 2. 


Attractive terraced gar- 

den leading down to 

swimming pool at 
water’s edge. 


Italian garden, rock garden, large range of glasshouses, etc. 


IN ALL 8 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (38,264) 





Containing hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, study, 
modern offices, 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. 
Central heating. All main 
services. 


Stable. Two garages. 


Beautiful gardens of 1 acre. 


Eminently suitable for either private or prof 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





' tie 
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» 
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Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and 
Messrs. WISEMAN & POOK, Shrewsbury. (46,321) 





MAYfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’’ 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 











HAMPSHIRE 


8 miles from Basingstoke in delightful country. 
A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 165 ACRES 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE @e = ee. 5, tae EXCELLENT HOME FARM 
ELIZABETHAN-STYLE ae vob : 


COWHOUSE FOR 20, HOUSING AN 
RESIDENCE 


ACCREDITED HERD. 


Well timbered grounds with water and flower 
gardens, 


in first-class condition. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


4 bathrooms, labour-saving offices. SWIMMING POOL, HARD AND GRASS 


COURTS. 
Central heating. ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN, 


Co's electric light and water. USEFUL ARABLE, PASTURE AND 


WOODLANDS. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (H.50437) 


GARAGES AND STABLING 


BUNGALOW AND FLAT. 





TWO COTTAGES. 











Glorious views to the South Downs. HA NTS WI LTS HH l RE B ORDERS 
° ° Near Andover, amid rural surroundings. 
Superb situation. oe BR 
CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE CHUTE FOREST HOUSE,” CHUTE 
Delightful C try Resid (partly 17th century) with panelling 
with 3 reception rooms, 6 P ; 
. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiards room, 11 bed and 
excellent offices, cloakroom dressing rooms, 3. baths 
etc. and offices. 
Central —. Main elec- 
. tricity. Excellent water sup- 
Central Heating. ply (mains available). 
Co's services. Garages, stabling and useful 
outbuildings. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. PAIR THATCHED 
COTTAGES. 
Delightful grounds, orchard, Attractive grounds with 


walled garden, kitchen 


kitchen garden, 7 acres garden and paddocks. 














arable. In all about 8 acres 
VACANT POSSESSION 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES (except one cottage). : “ ot 
; Freshold ay <n,n08. : — For Sale privately or by Auction September 14 next. 
Highly recommended by HAMPTON 7 fg A , Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 Joint Auctioneers: ALLAN HERBERT & SON, High Street, Andover; 
meine HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE JUST BEEN MODERNISED AND REDECORATED 
GLOS. AND WILTS. BORDERS SUFFOLK, SAXMUNDHAM AREA 

Edge of picturesque Cotswold village. 2% miles station, 7 Kemble junction, 134 hrs. London In a village 1 mile station. 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE Delightf 


LS Commanding position, 
south aspect. 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 


ul Old Country Residence 


a» 










Lounge hall, 3 reception 4 reception rooms. Excel- ; 
-— 6 family wy lent offices. Aga cooker, 
2 dressing rooms, 4 bath- A age 
rooms, 2-3 rooms for maids. Main electric light. 
Modern offices. 
Co’s electric light, own GARAGE WITH FLAT. 
water, central heating. 
— STABLING, COTTAGE, 








STABLING. 
Lovely old grounds, walled 
GARAGE FOR 3. kitchen garden. 
mn | EXCELLENT LODGE. 
Delightful gardens and grounds, orchard meadow, arable and woodlands. in all about 4 acres FREEHOLD £6,500 
In all nearly 11 acres. Price £12,500 Inspected and recommended. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1  (W.21,824) James’s, S.W.1. (E.46261). 
WITHIN 40 MINUTES OF LONDON COMPLETE LUXURY 


Herts— Between Crozley Green and Rickmansworth. 
Within easy reach of well known Golf Course. Sheet. : 
WELL BUILT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER Adjoining a large tract of country under the National Trust, 


with all main services and central heating. wet only 2 wntles Lessa ation. , 


A House with many architectural features 





a 

vee Fine galleried lounge 40 ft. ; 
Three reception rooms, 5 x 25 ft., dining room, 

study, cocktail bar. Per- 


principal bedrooms, 2 bath- fectly equipped domestic 


rooms, complete domestic offices, 6 bedrooms, 3 | 
offices and staff quarters bathrooms (arranged in ; 
with 2 beds., sitting room suites). 

and bath. Oil-fed central heating. 


Oak floors and doors. 
Main services. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Chauffeur’s room, garage 

and outbuildings. P 
Nicely timbered grounds Attractive gardens of 2 
with flower and kitchen acres. An exceptional 





; = 2 gardens. property in every respect. : 
In all about 1 ACRE FREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead and 
Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, 6, ArlingtonStreet, St. James’s, S.W.1 (R.1475) HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (B.49940) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel. WIM. 0081) & BISHOP'S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





EAST SUSSEX 
Delightfully situate on the outskirts of a village with excellent 
bus services to Tunbridge Wells, Uckfield and the coast. 


PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 





Restored and modernised at the same time 
retaining its old-world charm and _ period 
features 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company’s services. Garage. 
Formal gardens. 

A SMALL STREAM AND PADDOCK 
the whole extending to 
ABOUT 3% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000 

OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,439) 


HERTS 
Delightfully situate, commanding lovely views and ideal 
‘or daily reach of town 
A CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 
with well-planned accommodation and in excellent 
order. 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. GARAGE 


Matured gardens, attractively displayed and inexpensive 
to maintain. There are lawn, flower beds and borders, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees, etc., in all 


ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
MODERATE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as above. (18,557) 





25 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Occupying a delightful position amidst rural and well-wooded 
country at the same time convenient for daily reach of London. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Brick built and in excellent order. 
Three reception rooms, study, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 

Main services. Two garages 

Charming gardens with tennis and other lawns, flower beds 
and borders, kitchen and fruit garden, etc., in all 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 

PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


Agents: (18,558) 





HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


In a delightful old village convenient for Hertford and 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
containing 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 





IN AN OLD SUSSEX VILLAGE 


Between Tunbridge Wells and Eastbourne in a fine position 
600 ft. above sea level enjoying lovely country views. 


A DELIGHTFUL BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in excellent order and approached by a drive. 
Three reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms (4 with fitted basins)» 


ON A RIDGE OF THE CHILTERNS 
Beautifully situate 600 feet above sea level, 
surrounded by Farm and Common Land and 
commanding magnificent views in every 

direction 
Within convenient reach of stations for daily reach of Town 





A DELIGHTFUL WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


in first-class order with large and lofty rooms. 
3-4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


Company’s electricity and water. Central heating. 


ATTRACTIVE DOWER HOUSE 
(at present let furnished) 


Garages, stabling, outbuildings. 


Matured, well-disposed gardens with tennis court, orchards, 
fine kitchen garden, 2 paddocks, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


Inspected and very strongly recommended by OSBORN 
AND MERCER, as above. (18,066) 





ON THE EDGE OF DARTMOOR 
Beautifully situate enjoying magnificent views 
over the moors and the Teign Valley 
A DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


constructed of granite and possessing a wealth of 
charming features. 




















Main electricity and water bathroom. ng . 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. BARN Main Services Central Heating Three reception rooms, on bathroom, 3 staff 
Delightful partly walled pleasure garden with lawn, Garage. Stable. i tricity. Central Heati 
flower beds and borders, shrubbery, etc. Extensive kitchen Matured gardens, kitchen garden, etc., in all Mata Elec oe entval - — 
garden with soft and hard fruit. The whole extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
ABOUT 1", ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD Lovely matured pow oe og yy kitchen garden, 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 Note: The Property is at present being very successfully ABOUT 2% ACRES 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION run as a Guest House FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,498) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18.570) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,605) 
3, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 
RALPH AY & A 1032-28 


LONDON, W.1 








KENT, CLOSE TO THE 
SUSSEX BORDER 


In delightful country 6 miles main line station with fast trains 
to Town, under one heur’s journey. 


A LOVELY 18th-CENTURY HOUSE 


In perfect order throughout. Modernised with every improve- 

ment. Delightful period features, panelled walls, carved pine 

staircase, old oak and parquet floors, period doors and mantel- 
pieces, ete. 


Four reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Staff flat of 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Labour-saving offices. 
Basins (h. and ¢.), built-in cupboards in all bedrooms. 
Central heating and electric panel heaters. Main electricity 
and water. 


16th-century guest cottage and chauffeur’s flat, large garage. 
Beautiful and well-maintained grounds. Productive kitchen 
garden, orchard and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,500 
Additional 7 acres and cottage available if required. 


Owner’s Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





Exceptionally well situated amidst delightful unspoiled country and forming part of well-known landed estate. Basingstoke 11 miles. 


AN EARLY GEORGIAN 


a 





SHOOTING AVAILABLE OVER 1,500 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Full particulars of Owners’ Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


Built about 1736 and attributed to John 
James of Greenwich, 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, good 
MAIN ELECTRICITY, WATER AND 
GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
ale OUTBUILDINGS WITH 


OLD ESTABLISHED GROUNDS 


Shaded by many fine trees in great 
variety. Forma] landscape garden with 
an old monks’ stewpond; partly walled 


IN ALL ABOUT 14 ACRES 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


HOUSE OF 
DISTINCTION 


the Assistant of 
Wren and Vanbrugh. 


domestic offices. 


LING. TWO GARAGES. 
THREE COTTAGES. 


kitchen garden. 





Reading 10 miles. London 35 miles. 
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QGROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST.. GROSVENOR S8Q., W.1. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





SURREY. NEAR LINGFIELD 


East Grinstead 6 miles. Near Green Line coach rou 
A WELL-CONSTRUCTED ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
with colonnaded entrance porch and two characteristic towers. 


Beautiful suite of reception 
rooms with lounge hall, 
drawing room 29 ft. 6 in. 
x 23 ft., dining room 23 ft. 
9 in. x 18 ft., and morning 
room 20 ft. x 18 ft., all 
having parquet flooring. 
Five principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 3 secondary bed- 
rooms, compact domestic 
offices. Annexe of 2 rooms, 
kitchen and __ bathroom. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garages 4-5 cars. Stabling 
for 3. T.R. cowhouses for 2. 
Extensive range of gre enremes a first-class order, suitable for use in connection with 
narket garden concern. 
rIMBER-BU ILT. "BU NGALOW. ENTRANCE LODGE. 
Well-kept Pa of about 10 ACRES including paddock of 4% ACRES, ornamental 
lawns with specimen er kitchen garden, orchard, tennis and croquet lawns. 
ACANT POSSESSION OF WHO OLE. 
Full seinem of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (1822) 








anda TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 


50 ft. above sea level. Lovely views over the Sussex Weald. 

THIS EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE, IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
Finely built and constructed in 1911. Gravel drive approach to house which contains; 
Eight principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, panelled lounge hall 
(30 ft. x 15 ft.) and billiards 
room (29 ft. 3 in. x 19 ft.). 
Main electricity and water. 

Modern sanitation. Central 

heating. 
Good range of cuibnibabaas 
including garages, stabling, 
greenhouses, etc. Detached 
cottage. 
Exceptionally attractive 
grounds, amongst the most 
beautiful in the district, 
with spreading lawns, her- 
baceous borders, fruit and 
vegetable gardens. 





Two tennis courts, several enclosures of pasture. 
IN ALL ABOUT 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
All further information from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. (A.2368) 





ST. GEORGE’S HILL 
One of the finest positions. Surrounded by golf course. 
SUPERB MODERN HOUSE 





Perfectly secluded in 2 ACRES of lovely but inexpensive 
grounds, 


5-6 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. rooms, servants’ sitting room. 
Main services. Central heating. Double garage. 
The whole is beautifully timbered and includes small copse 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
as above. (D.1426) 





BEDS-HERTS BORDER 


30 miles London. In village on bus route to Luton. 
OLD C 


OTTAGE RESIDENCE 





Three bedrooms, bath., 2 sitting 
kitchen, ete. 
Main e.l. and water. 
and lake. Septic tank drainage. 
Small garden. 
£2,750. VACANT POSSESSION 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


Converted from 2 cottages. 
rooms, 


WEALD OF KENT 


In lovely unspoiled country 4 miles of Maidstone. 
A CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 





Six beds., 2 baths., 3 rec. Self-contained staff quarters. 
Main water and e.l. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Two garages. 

Delightful site for remaking charming gardens of 
ABOUT 3°, ACRES 
including orchard and nuttery. 

For Sale Freehold with Vacant Possession. 

All particulars of GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (BX.40) 





(BX.485) 








SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





SOUTH WILTSHIRE 


THE OLD RECTORY, FOVANT 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
of matured architectural charm. 


In one of the most lovely parts of the county mid- 
way between Salisbury and Shaftesbury. 


HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 
EXCELLENT OFFICES. 


Garage. Stabling. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS AND PASTURES 
ABOUT 
15 ACRES 


Auction in Salisbury, September 20, 1949 
(unless previously sold). 


Illustrated particulars and plan (price 1/-) in 

due course from the Auctioneers: Messrs. 

WooLmLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 

Mart, Salisbury (Tel: Salisbury 2491/3), and 

at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants, or from the 

Solicitors: Messrs. JONAS & PARKER, 45, Oastle 
Street, Salisbury. 














WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


Tel. 2451 





To wind up Estate. 
HAMPSHIRE 


In village. 14 miles Micheldever Station with express train service to London in 1} hours. 
8 miles Winchester. 
ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Two reception rooms, 3 
bedrooms and domestic 
offices. 


Company’s electricity, well 
water supply. 


Charming matured garden. 
in all about '-ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


““THE MOUNT,’ WEST STRATTON 
Particulars from the Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. SHENTON, PAIN & BROWN, Westgate 
Chambers, Winchester, or fro1: the Auctioneers, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry 

Chambers, Winchester (Telephone 2451). 


AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1949 





By direction of Executors. 
WINCHESTER 
North-west outskirts of city on high ground. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Entrance hall with cloak- 

room, 3 reception rooms, 

5 principal bedrooms, usual 
domestic offices. 


All main services. 
Garden with tennis court. 
Garage and Stabling. 
Paddock. 

In all about 41, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


AUCTION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1949 


‘* PAIRLINCH,’’ WINCHESTER 

Particulars from the Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. MOBERLY & WHARTON, 6 Portland 

Terrace, Southampton, or from the Auctioneers, Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry 
Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 { IR | IS & ENSON Established 1875 


SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE IN PERFECT ORDER 


Only 30 miles west of London, and most accessible by road and rail. 
WITH A VERY FINE EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE IN A LOVELY SETTING 


THE BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE 








TWO LODGES, COTTAGE AND FLAT. 
SMALL T.T. COWHOUSE. STABLING 
AND GARAGE. 

WALLED GARDEN AND RANGE OF 
GLASS. 


Perfectly appointed, and ready for immediate 
occupation without further outlay. 


Contains spacious hall, 3 fine reception rooms Lovely grounds with lake, park and wood. 
with Adam decorations, up-to-date domestic 


offices, 9 principal bedrooms, 6 bathrooms and 


Matured gardens with wide spreading lawns, 
rock and water gardens. 

4 staff rooms. 

ALL IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


CENTRAL HEATING. ABOUT 67 ACRES 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. For Sale Freehold. 





Sole Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





BISHOPSWOOD ESTATE IN GLOUCESTER & HEREFORD 


Near Ross on Wye. In the heart of beautiful Wye Valley scenery with 1% miles of Wye Salmon Fishing. 


Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Estate, 
ABOUT 788 ACRES 

The heart of a famous shoot and including former stud- 
farm buildings and railed paddocks. 

THE PRINCIPAL HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE 

Contains galleried hall, 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 

7 principal bedrooms with 3 baths, 2 staff suites with bath. 

THREE COTTAGES, STABLING AND GARAGING 
AND SMALL T.T. HOME FARM. 

GARDENS, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND 

WOODLANDS. 


TWO FARMS, COTTAGE AND ACCOMMODATION 
HOLDINGS. 


VALUABLE RIVERSIDE MEADOWS 
WOODLAND SITES AND VALUABLE STANDING 
TIMBER 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS 


Illustrated particulars (2/-) from H. K. Foster, 129, St. Owen St., Hereford, or CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





é 
5 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 F I MER( ‘KR & CO REGent 2481 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) . . . 
AN IDEAL HOME FOR THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN. 


IN A SUPERB SITUATION ON THE SURREY HILLS 
About 17 miles south of London. Over 600 ft. up with magnificent views. 
AN OUTSTANDING AND WELL ae 
FITTED RESIDENCE OF 
PERFECTION 


In a picked situation approached by a drive. 












Three reception rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


On the top floor are 4 other bedrooms and 
a third bathroom which could be sealed off if 
not required. 

CENTRAL HEATING. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 

Basins in some bedrooms. Main drainage. ; a 
GARAGE FOR 2 LARGE CARS. ye et Tp , 
Well-stocked and very delightful gardens on a south-west slope with fine collection of trees and shrubs; many other features. 
OFFERED AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH ABOUT ONE ACRE, FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel : REGent 2481). 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS LOVELY WEST SUSSEX 





Perfect seclusion adjoining commons and woods. In lovely country between London and In some of the most beautiful scenery in the county. Occupying a peaceful setting surrounded 
the South Coast. Trains to Victoria or London Bridge just over 50 minutes. by farmlands. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE WELL PLANNED RESIDENCE IN A 


VERY PRETTY SETTING. THE FASCINATING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 





Two reception rooms, 4 bed- although small, is one of 
rooms, 2 dressing rooms, quite enchanting character. ee 
bathroom, good boxrooms. 1-2 reception rooms, 3-4 
bedrooms, modern bath- 
Main electric light and room. 
water. Main electricity. Excellent 
water supply. 
Excellent cottage. GARAGE. 
a at, The very lovely old-world 
Fine range of buildings gardens are intersected by 
including double garage, the River Arun, affording 
playroom, barn, stable, coarse fishing and wild duck 
harness room and piggery. shooting. 
Well-stocked gardens, paddock and spinney. 4\, ACRES. FREEHOLD. £6,500 


6 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 49, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel : REGent 2481. Agents: F. L..MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


QGROsvenor 





SURREY. 550 ft. up. Between Leatherhead and Reigate 


Close to famous golf course and commons. London 40 minutes. 


WILSON & CO. | = 


LOVELY OLD SURREY MANOR HOUSE. 30 MILES LONDON 


One mile main line station. Perfect seclusion in centre of own estate. 





A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 
In the Tudor style, excellently planned, all the principal rooms facing south. Six 
best bedrooms, 3 baths., self-contained staff quarters with bathroom. Hall, 4 reception 
rooms, tiled offices. Main services. Basins in bedrooms. Fine garage and stabling 
block. Two excellent cottages. Beautiful gardens. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,500 WITH 4 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





Fitted with every modern convenience but retaining its old-world charm. Period 

features with open fireplaces, fine old timbers, polished oak floors. Seven bedrooms 

(4 basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 fine reception rooms, excellent offices with Esse. Main ser- 

vices. Central heating. Gardener’s cottage. Exquisite gardens with lovely old trees, 
Small farmery with buildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with 26 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION} 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 





CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 


SOUTH OF TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


Facing due south with panoramic view. Excellent bus service. 
London 1 hour. 





3 MILES SUSSEX COAST 


In rural country, easy reach main line station. 





CHARMING STONE-BUILT PERIOD HOUSE 


QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. | Hour N.W. 


Delightful unspoiled country on Bucks- Beds borders. 





Compact and easily run House on two floors tastefully Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, hall and 3 reception. Main In splendid order. Main services, etc. Six beds., 2 baths. 


equipped and in first-class order. Seven beds., 3 modern 


bathrooms, 3 reception with period features. Central | electric light and water. 


heating. Main electric light and water. Garage, stabling. 
mall farmery and lovely old gardens about 12 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by WILson & CO., as above. 





Central heating. Old-world 
gardens, barn and garage. Paddocks. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,750 WITH 11 ACRES 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


3 reception. 
Stabling. Garage. Cottage. 
Well-timbered gardens and paddock. 


£7,500 WITH 6% ACRES 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











6, ASHLEY PLACE, 


WI U Y sas ae Som 
Ei Wivcam RAWLENCE & SOUAREY, ran = 
SALISBURY ¢ (3467-2468) R > F.R.L-C.S. SOUTHAMPTON (Rownhams 236) 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


THE COTTAGE 
SOUTH GORLEY, HANTS .- 


In delightful surroundings, about 4 miles from Ringwood, 24 miles from Fordingbridge, 15 miles from Bournemouth, 


and close to a bus route. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Partly of the Tudor period, the cottage has been modern- 
ised and contains: 


Four excellent bedrooms (2 fitted basins, h. and c.), 
bathroom h. and c., 2 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 


GARAGE AND BUNGALOW. 
Pretty garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT -783 ACRE 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
To be Sold by Auction at Salisbury on September 
6, 1949 (unless previously sold privately). 


Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained from the Auctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury, 
or the Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONS. Ringwood, Hants & Fordingbridge, 





VACANT POSSESSION. 
CHALBURY HILL HOUSE 
HORTON, near WIMBORNE, 
DORSET 


About 5 miles from Wimborne and Verwood, 12 miles from 
Bournemouth and within a few minutes walk of a bus service. 
Occupying an enviable situation with magnificent views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


Containing 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, gun room, etc. Garage, barn and stabling. 
well-timbered garden and paddock, the whole embracing, 
an area of about 2% ACRES 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM OWN PLANT. OWN 
WATER SUPPLY. 
To be Sold by Auction at Salisbury on September 6, 
1949 (unless previously sold by private treaty). 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained from 


the Anctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury, 
or the Solicitors: Messrs. BEACHCROFT & Co., 29, Bedford 





Hants. Square, London, W.1. 

















R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL, SOMERSET. Tel. 817-8 
ALSO AT SHERBORNE AND BRIDGWATER 





WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


*“ BROADCLOSE HOUSE ’’, BABCARY, SOM. 
In the centre of the Blackmore Vale and Sparkford Vale Hunts, and about 12 miles 
from Yeovil. 
A GENTLEMAN’S STONE AND SLATED RESIDENCE 
Six bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. 
STABLING AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 9% ACRES 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
For Sale by Auction in conjunction with Messrs. James Styles & Whitlock, 
at Yeovil on Friday, Sept. 2, 1949. 


Full particulars from the Joint Auctioneers as above, or at 44, St. James’s Place, 
London, 8.W.1. 





URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE IN THE SOUTH-WEST 
A compact Residence of character 
5-7 bedrooms. 
15-30 acres. 
With usual outbuildings. 
Price up to £20,000. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE, A RESIDENTIAL HOLDING IN THE SOUTH 
OR WEST 


With Gentieman’s Residence, Bailiff’s House, Cottages and up to 500 acres. 











EAST SUSSEX 
Between Tunbridge Wells and Uckfield. 


THE HADLOW DOWN ESTATE EXTENDING IN ALL TO ABOUT 
3,400 ACRES 
comprising 25 Farms ,Hadlow Down House, various enclosures of accommodation land 
and 5 cottages, which will be sold subject to existing tenancies, together with the 
Residential Property known as “STONEHURS'1,”’ with 3 cottages and 21 acres, 
2 SMALL HOLDINGS and 280 acres of woodland, which will be sold with VACANT 
POSSESSION, the whole producing an actual or estimated gross annual income 
of about £4,000. 


HENRY SMITH & SON 
acting in conjunction with 


STRUTT & PARKER 


will offer the above Tithe Free Estate by Public Auction in about 50 Lots 
(unless previously sold by private treaty), at the Christ Church Hall, Tunbridge 
Wells, on Thursday, September 8, 1949. 


Particulars and condition of sale rrom the Vendors’ Solicitor: HAROLD A. MORRIS, 
Esq., Kensal House, 553-579, Harrow Road, London, W.10; HENRY SMITH & SON, 
Chartered Surveyors, Horsham (Tel. 860), and SrruTT & PARKER, Chartered Surveyors 
and Land Agents, Lewes (Tel. 327). 





























[wise =~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. male 
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23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


On the borders of Ashdown Forest, Crowborough 4 miles, Uckfield 5, Haywards Heath 12, Tonbridge Wells 10. For Sale in Lots to suit Purchasers’ requirements. 


OLDLANDS HALL ESTATE, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. WITH VACANT OR EARLY POSSESSION 
IN ALL ABOUT 379 ACRES. 


THE WELL-APPOINTED MANSION, Lot 

6, with picked situation, having beautiful views 

to the South and lovely gardens and grounds. 
29 ACRES. 

THE VALUABLE MARKET GARDEN, 3 
ACRES, Lot 7, with attractive house, 13 heated 
glass houses, well fruited walled garden. 
THE GARDEN HOUSE, 5} ACRES, Lot 4, 
a modern very well appointed residence, with 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
garage, chauffeur’s cottage, bothy, and well- 
fruited garden. 

OLDLANDS FARM, 87 ACRES, Lot 8, his- 
torical Elizabethan farmhouse, with 2 sitting 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cowshed for 16, 
stud buildings, modern piggery. 
MINN’S SMALLHOLDING, 6} ACRES, Lot 
29, Sussex stone cottage, garage, buildings and 
woodland. Beautiful situation on main road. 
LODGE, 43 ACRES, Lot 26, modern well-built 

lodge, with 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, . . 
OLDLANDS HALL electric light and paddock. THE GARDEN HOUSE 
DETACHED COTTAGE, Lot 12, well built of brick, with 2 bedrooms, and large gardens. ADJOINING COTTAGES, suitable for conversion, 3} acres, Lot 14, beautiful views 
over the forest; one with 4 bedrooms and the other 3 bedrooms. 
TWO SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGES on edge of Forest, Lots 19 and 20. SINGLE GRASS FIELDS adjoining the Main Road, Lots 27, 28 and 32. SINGLE FIELDS AND 
WOODLANDS adjoining the Forest, Lots 11, 16 and 23. In addition a number of Lots which are LET, comprising Lang, a and Smallholdings. 5 
Printed particulars from the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. (3,815) 


OXON, GLOS. AND WARWICK BORDERS 
BARTON HOUSE, NEAR MORETON-IN-MARSH 


Moreton-in-Marsh 4 miles, Chipping Norton 6, Banbury 17, Situate just off the main Oxford-W orcester road. 


ORIGINAL ELIZABETHAN STONE- 
BUILT MANOR HOUSE 








MODERN DRAINAGE. 
HUNTING STABLING. GARAGE FOR 


SEVERAL CARS. 
standing 400 ft. up on gravel soil. Sr aRae Cae 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, complete offices, 8 

principal bed. and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 

rooms, and maid-servants’ wing of 2 bed- 

rooms and bathroom; also wing convertible 
into 2 cottages. 


Detightful old-world gardens and grounds. 
Home dairy farm at present carrying a pedigree 
T.T. Attested herd of Shorthorns; superior 
farmhouse and buildings. 2 lodges. 4 cottages. 
Hunting with the Warwickshire and Heythrop. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE Excellent shooting. 


The property extends to about 277 acres 
and is For Sale with Vacant Possession 
of the whole. 


WATER. RADIATORS THROUGHOUT. 


OIL FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. 





Agents: Mr. SHELDON BosLEy, Land Agent, Shipston-on-Stour (Tel.: Shipston-on-Stour 113), and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





AS A WHOLE OR IN 6 LOTS 
LEICESTER—NORTHANTS BORDERS 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD INVESTMENT 
The Georgian Residence 
*HOTHORPE HALL 
WITH 106 ACRES OR 
LESS. 


By Direction of the Trustees of the late Col. Milford Tweedy. 


ESSEX 
Between Colchester and Frinton. 
A delightful well-equipped small Georgian house on 2 floors. 


Three reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. Aga cooker. 


MAIN EL lt a LIGHT THE HOME FARM, 
AND POWER. MAIN THEDDINGWORTH, 
WATER. ABOUT 293 ACRES 
—— range < ae together with 
with garage and s ing SOTTAQE I 
MODERN FLAT. with COTTAGE HOLDING — 
bathroom and main ser- AND ACCOMMODATION 
vices. LANDS. 
raanoet bar exper: InallASOUT 453 ACRES 
gardens, productive orchard duel 
and kitchen garden and pr ducing about 
2 level paddocks. £973 per annum. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4, ACRES. With Vacant Possession. 





To be offered for Sale by Auction on Wednesday, September 14, 1949, at The 
Bell Hotel, Leicester. 
For Sale by Auction on September 6, 1949 at the Red Lion Hotel, Colchester. 


Auctioneers: C. M. STANFORD & SON, 23, High Street, Colchester, and JoHN D. Woop 
AND Co. 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., 9, St. Mary’s Road, Market 





Harborough, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





By Direction of Executors. UNSPOILT RURAL ESSEX 
Pulborough 7 miles. Petworth and Fittleworth 3 miles. : : : : 40 miles London. 
The subject of illustrated articles in the Press. On Greensand Standing high with ‘ Lovely Distant Most charming 16th Century Tudor Cottage 
soil. Views Preserved in Perpetuity Residence 


The Attractive Modern Residence 
SOLOMS COURT, BANSTEAD, SURREY 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms, 2 bath. 
3 servants bedrooms. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
AGA COOKER. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. 





Exceilent cottage and bungalow, kitchen garden. 








On the edge A) a small picturesque village, commanding views 
of the Downs and Chanctonbury Ring. 


Six N.. dressing room, 2 bathrooms, shower bath, 
sitting hall, 3 reception and large sun room. Garage and 
outbuildings. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Lovely garden, kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 
OVER 2 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (32,691) 





Four paddocks and valuable woodland. 
Delightful grounds with wooded setting. 


ABOUT 32 ACRES 
With Vacant Possession of the Majority. 
To be Sold by Auction on 20 September. 
Joint Auctioneers: BOND & SHERWILL, 134, Brighton Road, 


Coulsden, Surrey, and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 





with modern amenities and full of intriguing features. 
Two reception rooms, modern kitchen, 3-4 bedrooms with 
basins, bathroom. 


GARAGE. 
ORCHARD, PADDOCK, 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
6 ACRES 
LOW PRICE. POSSESSION 
JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(83,443) 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
; ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.LC.S. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.LC.S., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
FE. STODDART FOX, F.R.1C.S., F.A.1 LAND AGENT 
H. INSLEY-FOX, F.R.I.C.8., F.A.1 J y coc BRIGHTON 
- INSLE HB, FR1C5., F.At. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON 


J. W. SYKES, A. KILVINGTON 





BRIGHTON—WORTHING 





CASTLE MALWOOD, MINSTEAD, NEAR LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST 


A UNIQUE RESIDENCE IN ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS ADJOINING FOREST LANDS, ABOUT 85 ACRES 









= - A MEDIUM-SIZED COUNTRY : Ae 
RESIDENCE ‘ 
Garage and outbuildings. 
First-class pasture and arable fields. 
EXCELLENT GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
with greenhouses, partly walled-in garden. 


OLD-WORLD THATCHED COTTAGE and 
orchard. 

PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE LODGE 
CHARMING DETACHED COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE with 3 hard tennis courts and secluded 

garden of nearly 3 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence, 
several cottages and some land. Remaining 

cottages on service tenancies. 
RESIDENCE AND SWIMMING POOL A TYPICAL COTTAGE 
To be Sold by Auction in 14 Lots at the Royal Hotel, Southampton on Tuesday, August 23, 1949, at 3 p.m., unless previously sold privately. 

Solicitors: Messrs. BLATCH & CO., 24, Cumberland Place, Southampton. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 2 and 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. (Tel. 3941/2). 


A UNIQUE AND RARE OPPORTUNITY. BEAUTIFUL POOLE HARBOUR 


A 10-ACRE ISLAND IN THIS BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR WITH SMALL RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY EMINENT ARCHITECT AND CONTAINING EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT 





Three bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, tiled kitchen. 
Aga cooker. Central heating. Main electricity. 
F Artesian well. Four modern cottages each - 


: with bathroom and fitted wardrobes. sim & on 
. Pier running out to deep water channel. = Itt] 


Well laid out gardens. Thousands of young 
trees now forming well-wooded slopes. 


A good deal of costly titted furniture is included 
in the sale. 

Excellent yachting. Fishing. Duck shooting. 

Possession on completion of purchase. 





: FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
For particulars and price apply: Joint Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and E. HARKER CURTIS, 233, High Street, Poole. 


DORSET HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Practically adjoining a popular 18-hole golf course, 8 miles from Bournemouth. Within a short walking distance of the sea and practically adjoining the New Forest. 
THIS ATTRACTIVE NORFOLK STYLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Situated well back from the road and containing: FINE OLD GENUINE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 











i Four bedrooms, 2  bath- of great charm and distinctive character and possessing many interesting features of 
rooms, spacious lounge 24 ft the period. 
by 18 ft., dining room, ex- ' +99 
cellent sun room 24 ft, long, Five bedrooms, 2 good attic 4 
lounge hall, cloaks, kitchen rooms, bathroom, entrance : | 
or maids’ sitting room, and inner halls, cloakroom, 
offices. 2 reception rooms, kitchen 
Sueeea and excellent offices. 
detached garage, green- . 
house, brick building suit- Handsome genuine Adam 
able for conversion into staircase and balustraded 
staff living accommodation gallery. 
if required. Garage. All main services. 
‘ mn Particularly attractive 
Main electricity, gas and grounds including formal 
water. rose garden, flower beds and 
borders, herbaceous garden, 
Secluded wooded grounds laid out with lawns, herbaceous borders, En Tout Cas lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 
tennis court with pavilion, rose and rock gardens, kitchen garden with fruit trees. The whole per nes | to an a 
The whole extending to an area of about ONE AND A HALF ACRES area of about ee ae 
PRICE £7,850 FREEHOLD ONE ACRE. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





MIDFORD, NEAR BATH, SOMERSET 


Only 34 miles from the centre of Bath on the main road to Frome and enjoying magnificent views over beautiful countryside. Only about 2 hours by fast train to Paddington. 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


* COURT ESSINGTON ” 
COMPRISING A BATH STONE 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Delightful fully matured and exceptionally 
Jus well-maintained gardens and grounds, water 


] 
> 





garden, terraced lawns, rose and formal 


: : gardens, orchard and kitchen garden. 
Eight bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 


entrance hall, finely proportioned lounge or Excellent pasture and grazing land, the whole 


extending to an area of about 23% ACRES. 
Companies’ electricity, water, and main 


music room with wagon roof, sun lounge, 

dining room, library, breakfast room, compact 

domestic offices drainage are connected to all the properties. 

GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. STABLING WITH 

2 LOOSE BOXES. COWHOUSE WITH 
6 TYINGS. DAIRY, ETC. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
PATR OF COTTAGES. VILLA RESIDENCE. PRICE £17,000 FREEHOLD 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 


Bournemouth 6300 44-52 OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) ‘‘ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


Surrey Offices: 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


ESTATE 
KENeington 1490 
Telegrams: 


& 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” 


ee 





MARLBOROUGH c.2 
17th-CENTURY INN 


added to and fashioned into a residence for gentlefolk. 


HEALTHY SUSSEX COAST  c.3 


Unique situation, having private gate to beach. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE 


AMPTHILL—BEDFORDSHIRE c.3 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


WITH 2 COTTAGES, OUTBUILDINGS AND 
ABOUT 4. ACRES 









Sitting-hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Lounge-hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
COTTAGES, ete. 
Gardens and grounds are a feature. 
Double tennis court, —. kitchen garden, gardening 
and. 


IN ALL ABOUT 4\%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill, 
and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 


S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 
r ae peeping a c.2 | ON THE FRINGE of DARTMOOR c.4 
n Green Line coach route, but in the country. 


Beautiful situation with a Southern aspect. 


Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, annexe 


MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. facing sea, living room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
LIGHT. 


| Garage and outbuildings. Cottage of 4 rooms. 


ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and MODERN CONVENIENCES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

GARAGE, 
Delightful gardens, rockeries, ornamental pond, lawns, ete. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 807). 


Excellent well-kept garden of about 
2 ACRES FREEHOLD £6,750 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Harrops LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 806). 











90 MINS. NORTH OF LONDON c.4 


| Glorious views over five counties. 





ie oe - > 


ATTRACTIVE MINIATURE ESTATE—WITH 
GEORGIAN DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


SUBSTANTIAL AND WELL DECORATED | oa RMING CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
RESIDENCE 


in parklike surroundings Built about 150 years ago and in splendid order throughout. 

; — Hall, 4 large reception rooms, beautiful conservatory, 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 12 bed. and dressing rooms, 5 Four reception, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Married downstair cloakroom, 8 bed. and dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
bathrooms (all arranged en suite), model offices. couple’s quarters, with own bathroom. rooms, model offices. 

ELECTRIC 


Se ¥ Atos . GARDENER’S COTTAGE. CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 
LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’s ALL MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL TWO GARAGES. STABLING. USEFUL 
WATER. AGA COOKER. CONSTANT HOT WATER, HEATING THROUGHOUT. OUTBUILDINGS. 
ete. 


GARAGE FOR 5. 
COWHOUSES. RANGE OF GREENHOUSES. 
LODGE & BUNGALOW each with bathroom. 

Prolific gardens, pasture and park lands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 15 ACRES 


Excellent water. Electric light. Central heating. Inde- 
pendent hot-water supply. 
Simple but beautiful grounds—fine old trees, lawns, 
herbaceous borders, partly walled kitchen garden. Orchard 
and paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT TEN ACRES 


GOOD STABLING, GARAGE, LODGE AND COTTAGE. 


Beautiful old-world gardens and grounds, grass and hard 

tennis courts, squash racket court, herbaceous borders, 

extensive kitchen garden (producing £300 p.a.), together 
with park-like pastureland. 





IN ALL NEARLY 30 ACRES 
ONLY £15,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Inspected and strongly recommended. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ON REASONABLE TERMS. VACANT POSSES- 
SION 1950. 








Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HARRODS LTbD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


HEREFORD AND WORCS KENT AND SURREY BORDERS c.3 
BORDERS c.2 Fine rural position with wonderful views to the Ashdown 


In delightful country, convenient for several good towns. Forest. 


Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). 


ASCOT AND SUNNINGHILL 
NEIGHBOURHOOD c.3/By 


HARRODS LTp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 809). 








Amidst delightful surroundings convenient to several first-class 
golf courses. 


mle WIT P » 
pik Ube 
. 











SMALL DAIRY AND POTENTIAL FRUIT 
GROWING FARM 
including 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
(MODERNISED). 

Four reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. PLENTIFUL WATER WITH 
ELECTRIC PUMP. CENTRAL HEATING. 
AGA COOKER. 

FINE SMALL FARMERY. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 
Fertile Land of about 22 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. BENTLEY, HOBBS & MyTTON, 


Worcester, and HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


CAPITAL GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT and MODERN 
CONVENIENCES. 
GARAGE 3 CARS. 
COTTAGE. STABLING. ROOMS OVER. 


Gardens and grounds of great charm with hard tennis 
courts. 


Orchard, kitchen garden, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD, 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 
1490. Extn. 807), also West Byfleet, Surrey. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARM 
AND CHARACTER 


Four reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CO.’s ELECTRIC LIGHT and WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 

2 GARAGES. STABLING. 

Secluded garden with hard tennis court. 
Kitchen garden. Orchard. Meadowland. 


IN ALL AB ~ T 21 ACRES 
FOR SAL= FREEHOLD 








Harrops LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
8.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807). 
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Telegrams: 


NICHOLAS <sieeien eaten” 


Established “‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
1, STATION ROAD,READING; ry ALBANY C COU RT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Reading 4441 
REGent 0293/3377 





FRESH IN THE MARKET FOR SALE. 


ON THE HAMPSHIRE -SURREY BORDERS 
Overlooking Village Green. 
Buses pass to Reading (12 miles) and Camberley (44 miles). Waterloo in 45 minutes from Farnborough 
Station (5 miles). Near extensive commons. 
Originally 
AN EARLY GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
subsequently enlarged and modernised. 
Dining hall 27 ft. long, study, drawing room (all South), Cloakroom, maids’ sitting room, seven 
bedrooms (all with basins), two bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. GAS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE 2 CARS. 
Attractive grounds, partly walled, including hard tennis court, excellent kitchen garden, orchard. 


IN ALL 2 ACRES 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,850 





BERKSHIRE 
Under 2 miles from Reading Station. 
A WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
In perfect decorative order throughout. 


Entirely modernised and containing lounge-dining hall/lounge with unique cocktail bar leading 
off study, conservatory, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, gents’ cloakroom. 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE BLOCK. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-TIMBERED AND SECLUDED GROUNDS INCLUDING LONG 
CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


IN ALL 1%, ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000 





VACANT POSSESSION. 








SUNNINGHILL, BERKS 
(ASCOT 818) 


CO. CORK, EIRE 


10 miles from Cork city, with lovely views across unspoilt 
country. 


ASCOT, BERKS 
(ASCOT 545) 
MORTIMER, BERKSHIRE 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
In an old-world village. 70 minutes by train from London, 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


14 miles from Sunningdale Station. 25 miles from London. 











AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


in beautiful surroundings, tastefully decorated and in 
perfect order. 


5-6 bedrooms with h. and c. basins and fitted cupboards, 

2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, compact domestic 

offices. Central heating. Main services. Garage. Hard 
tennis court. 


1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £9,750 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


SEND, SURREY 


Convenient to Woking, from where London is reached in siiniilaia 
30 minutes. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent 


A CHARMING MODERN COTTAGE domestic aiken. Central heating. Main services. 








A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
fully modernised and in excellent order. 
Six bed and dressing rooms (arranged in suites), 2 modern 
oe nee pe 4 ce — ~ gg agg — with rma heed Get Othe Wek; A 8 ein ee Ges 
eplace itchen with isse cooker. ectricity 4 ee ee ‘ > 2 recepti Sta at with 2 ” om mn room. & . 
Extensive range of farm buildings, including cow standing with lovely v eX hue Demeaaaes, oo 2 reception tabling. 
for 16. Piguery for 100. Dairy, etc. gg oot) acc spel Maat 

208 ACRES. FREEHOLD 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,250 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £9,250 OR OFFER 
An immediate ye is encouraged by Sole Agent: zs 

} . C. TUFNELL, as above. Recommended by Mrs. N 





C. TUFNELL, as above. Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. ee. sea KING & CHASEMORE —§ "Qsuex’ 


17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 2920 & 4112 CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
; as : 2. 


WEST SUSSEX 
BETWEEN FARNHAM AND READING Standing high with fine views across well-timbered parkland. Horsham 9 miles. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE WITH 
THIS REALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IS BEAUTIFULLY BUILT AND anaiee cabianeon 


ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £6,950 containing 7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 











; Enjoying complete seclu- 
as sion within gardens which 
are an added feature and 
give the impression of a 
much larger area. 
Vestibule, hall, cloaks, 3 
sitting rooms, model offices, 
6 bedrooms (basins, h. and 
c.), 2 bath. 


Central heating. All main 
services. 


Garage. Useful outhouses. 
Thriving kitchen garden, 
many fine trees and shrubs. 


SHDOWN FOREST. (Adjoining with lovely panoramic views.) GENTLE- 

MAN’S HOUSE AND MINIATURE FARM with excellent cottage of 6 rooms. 
Residence contains hall, 2 sitting, offices, 4 bedrooms, bath, etc. All mains. Farmery 
garden and 3 paddocks. Absolutely first-class condition. NEARLY 12 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD.—Sole Agents. 














rooms, 

MAIN WATER AND ELL. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
ENTRANCE LODGE AND 
FLAT. 


GARAGES, STABLING 
AND FARMERY. 
Pasture, arable and wood- 
an 
IN ALL 83 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
OF WHOLE 
KiInG & CHASEMORE, Hor- : 
sham (Tel: Horsham 111). : was 2 2 hig 








ORSHAM. CHARMING RESIDENCE OF LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 

Six bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. All main services. Garages. 
Attractive secluded garden. FREEHOLD £8,750. KiInG & CHASEMORE, Horsham 
(Tel: Horsham 111). 
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, ST. JAMES’S 
FACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


REQGent 0911 (2 lines) 
REQGent 2858 





THE OLD HOUSE, WONSTON, SUTTON SCOTNEY, HANTS 
Micheldever Station 34 miles. 7 miles from the city of Winchester (buses pass entrance drive 
frequently). 9 miles from Andover and 13 from Basingstoke. Sutton Scotney Station } mile. 
No tice of Sale by Auction (unless sold privately) at the Royal Hotel, Win- 
shester, on Wednesday, September 21, 1949, at 2.30 p.m. Including about 
ve-third of a mile of private trout fishing in the River Dever Yiributary of the River 

*, Test). The residence pos- 
sesses great character. 
Main electricity and power, 
also central heating through- 
out. Lavatory basins in all 
bedrooms, hall and 4 sitting 
rooms, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 3 secondary rooms 
and 2 attics, 4 bathrooms. 


Stabling for 4. Garage for 3. 
Four cottages (2 built 1946). 
The grounds are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Also 
grassland. Total area being 
nearly 24 RES 
Joint Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES AND WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place. London, 
S.W.1 (REGent 0911), and JAMES HARRIS AND SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester, 
Hampshire (Telephone 2351). Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER, RICHARDSON & BUCKLEY, 
Jewry Street. Winchester. 


WEST SUSSEX—HANTS BORDERS 
FIRST-CLASS 
COMPACT, EASILY 
WOR KED T.T. 
ATTESTED DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARM 
OF 81% ACRES 
SUPERIOR 
FARMHOUSE 
Two cottages, excellent 
buildings with new cow- 
shed. Gascoigne milking 
parlour. 

Price Freehold £16,500, 
open to offer. 
Valuable Guernsey herd 

’ can be bought. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHErtoox, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1.  (L.R.23169) 


EAST SUSSEX 
nan unspoiled district. 


17th-CENTURY 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Stone and brick built and 
tile hung. Away from all 
roads and quite secluded. 
S.W. aspect, lovely views. 
Central lounge, _ sitting 
room, dining room, sun 
parlour. ‘“Aga’’ cooker, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main water. Private elec- 
tric light plant. Garage for 
large car. Gardens are 
a feature. 
ABOUT AN ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 OR NEAR OFFER 
Sole London Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. (L.R.23173) 



















WITHIN EASY REACH OF NEWMARKET 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE OF SINGULAR CHARM 


most beautifully equipped 
and standing in a small park 
is for sale Freehold. 


It contains lounge hall, 3 
fine reception rooms, 8-10 
bedrooms (7 basins), 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main electric light. Garage 
for 3 cars. Stabling for 5. 
Three cottages. Walled 
garden, lovely pleasure 
grounds, and. parkland. 
In all about 37 Acres. 





Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 
(L.R.22151) 





: NEWBURY DISTRICT 
Outside the Enborne Valley scheme. 4 miles from the race-course. 400 ft. above sea level, 
southern aspect, near local station, bus service passes. 
Lodge at drive entrance; 
also secondary residence in 
grounds. Property in first- 
class order. 


Total area about 
7% Acres 

(More land available which 

is let.) 

Large hall and 38 sitting 

rooms, 9-10 bedrooms (6 

basins), 3 bathroom . New 

“Esse’’ cooker. Main elec- 

tricity and power. Central 

heating. Main water. Three 
garages. 

Charming gardens. 





Altogether an outstanding proposition. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44. St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.22610) 
SOUTH- padhneecie = ENGLAND 


ey 84 ACRES 
(IN HAND) 


2 COTTAGES 
CHARMING OLD 
HOUSE 





Lovely situation Southern 
aspect; bus service. Two 
sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms 
(3 basins), 2 bathrooms, 
gentlemen’s cloakroom. 
Electric light, plenty of 
water. 
Excellent farm buildings. 
Garden and orchard. 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R.23141) 











CENtral 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
9344/5/6/7 
natal AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Five minutes’ walk from Chalfont and Latimer Station. 


LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARDS ROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DRESSING 
ROOM. 


TWO BATHROOMS. 
FOUR ATTIC ROOMS. 


ALSO BUNGALOW WITH 3 ROOMS, 
KITCHEN AND BATHROOM. 





GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 


TWO PADDOCKS, LOOSE BOX. 


BARN, GREENHOUSE. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


For particulars apply to FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7 
in conjunction with PRETTY & ELLIS, Hill Avenue, Amersham, Bucks. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY naman 





SURREY, % HOUR LONDON. RIDING AND SUSSEX BARGAIN. 
Weald. CHARMING OLD FA 
surrounded by beautiful countryside. No road work. | TIFULLY MODERNISED. 


LIVERY STABLES. Perfect position close to Cobham, 


Living accommodation. Lounge, 3- 4beds., bath. Domestic | bathroom, h. & c¢. 


offices, also small self-contained flat. Extensive stabling. | electricity. Two water supplies. 
VACAN 


Jumping paddock. FREEHOLD £5,000. 
POSSESSION. 


In a lovely part of the Sussex N CORNWALL COAST. In a charming village a 


MHOUSE BEAU- * mile from sea and close to Devon border. 16t 


Four reception, 5 beds., CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE in faultless order 
Excellent domestic offices. Main | and thoroughly modernised. Many oak beams, open fire- 
Central heating. Garage. | places. Hall, 4 rec., 5 beds. Modern kitchen and bath- 
2 ACRES ORCHARDS. FREEHOLD. ONLY £4,000. room, h. & ¢c. Main water, elec., drainage, and modern 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


sanitation. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN AT £3,250 FREE- 
HOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 





SURREY. Only one hour from Town. GENTLEMAN’S 


RESIDENCE WITH FARMERY AND COTTAGE. SOMERSET. WITH 13 ACRES £3,000. Attractive 


VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE, com- 
Main electricity and water. Telephone. Three rec., 6 beds., | OLD 


KENT: WITH 12 ACRES. £3,500 ONLY. This 
property must be sold owing to serious illness and an 


holiday and hunting centre on Exmoor. Excellent immediate inspection is advised. CHARMING 7- 
pletely modernised. Basins all bedrooms. Central heating. on. trout fishing and shooting available. LOVELY ROOMED 

USE, 2 sitting, 3 beds., 
bathrooms. Perfect gardens. Greenhouse, garages. | water. oot tank drainage. 


HOUSE (under reconstruction with plans 
bath, h. and c. Main | passed). 4 reception, 4 beds., bath. Usual domestic offices. 


Telephone. Extensive out- | Main water. Electricity laid on. Greenhouses. Out- 


High-class stabling. 15% ACRES, more land rented. | buildings) VACANT POSSESSION of house, garage, buildings. Food ration. FREEHOLD. VACANT 





FREEHOLD £10,000, OFFERS CONSIDERED. 


garden and stable on completion. 





POSSESSION IMMEDIATELY. 
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ae EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS — “en 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 





DORKING ONLY SIX MILES 


Foot of Leith Hiil. 


SKILFULLY RESTORED 
BRICK & TILED COTTAGE 


THREE BEDROOMS, DINING ROOM, 
LOUNGE, BATHROOM, KITCHEN, ete. 


GOOD OFFICES. 
A SMALL FARMERY WITH BARN. 


38 ACRES AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS 
TO SOUTH DOWNS 





FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION £8,500 OR CLOSE OFFER 





ST. OSYTH, ESSEX 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE. 
Built 1933. 

ENTRANCE HALL, DINING ROOM, LOUNGE, 
3 BEDROOMS, GARAGE. 

; ACRE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
FREEHOLD £3,250 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Tring only 4 miles. 
IN THE HEART OF THE WHADDON CHASE 
rRY. 





COUN" 

AN EXQUISITELY PRESERVED 17TH-CENTURY 
HERTFORDSHIRE FARMHOUSE 
Secluded position. Magnificent views. 

Six bedrooms, dining room, lounge, bathroom, modern 
kitchen. Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
Lovely gardens. Paddock. Swimming pool. 

10 ACRES 


Double garage. Loose boxes, ete. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 








aRQevenor TRESIDDER & CO. a 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 





£9,750 WITH 4 ACRES £12,000 30 ACRES 
EADING 7 miles, 1} miles local station. ATTRAC- BANBURY AND BICESTER 5 miles. 500 ft. up. 
TIVE WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE. Charming 17TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE. Lounge 
Lounge hall, billiard room, 4 reception, 4 bathrooms, 12 hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 9 bed. (1 h. and c.). Main elec- 
bed and dressing rooms, attics. Electric light, estate water. tricity. Central heating. Garages. stabling. CcoT TAGE. 
Central heating. Aga cooker. Garages for 3, rooms over. Inexpe nsive gardens. HARD TENNIS COUR r, kitchen 
Hard tennis court. Beautifully timbered and shrubbed garden, orchard and pasture, few acres arable.—TRESIDDER 








grounds.— — & Co., 77, South Audley Street, AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,004) 

Wil. (23,194) 55 ACRES CHARACTER RESIDENCE 
£6,950 7 ACRES RURAL SURREY. Under hour’s rail London. mMosT 

OX%*OoN. 14 miles from Oxford. In small Cotswold ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in excellent order and 


village. CHARMING COTSWOLD COTTAGE- enjoying beautiful views. Beautiful lounge hall, biwiard 
RESIDENCE, restored and modernised; old oak beams | oom, 2 other reception, 5 bath... 9 principal bed and 
and rafters. Two reception, one with open fireplace, light dressing rooms (2 h. and ¢.). Staff rooms. Main electric 
kitchen with electric cooker, modern bathroom and w.c., | light and power and water.  (¢ entral heating. SQUASH 
3 bedrooms. Main elec. and water. Garage. Piggeries. | AND TENNIS COURTS. Excellent garage accommoda- 
Barn. Small garden, orchard and field.—TRESIDDER AND | tion. COTTAGE. LODGE. Beautifully timbered 








77,8 ! »y Stree 4 22 958 grounds. Very productive orchard, good RANGE OF 

8 Se eee eee ascend GLASSHOUSES, kitchen garden. Paddocks and woodland. 

QUAY ON THE HELFORD RIVER TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1.(5,495) 
OUTH CORNWALL. Ideal position for yachtsman. 28 ACRES £5,850 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENCE in a _ wood- SUSSEX- KENT BORDERS. Just over mile station. 
land setting with grounds sloping down to quay. Large ATTRACTIVE FAMILY COUNTRY HOUSE 
lounge-living room, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main with a lovely outlook. Lounge hall, 4 reception, 4 bath., 
electricity and cooking. Telephone. Garage. Woodland 10 bed and dressing rooms. COTTAGE. Electric light. 





N DEVON. DETACHED THATCHED COTTAGE 

* in perfect condition, delightful situation. Two bed., 
1 large sitting room, kitchen, bathroom (septic tank 
drainage). Garden, garage. In hamlet, 1 mile village. 
PR 2,000 GNS. Furniture would be sold.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 
HISTORICAL RESIDENCE, £5,000, SOMERSET- 

WILTS BORDERS. Interesting old stone Residence 

in good order. Lounge hall, 2-3 reception, 3 bath., 5-6 bed. 
(2 h. and ec.). Main services. Garage. T.T. cowhouse. 
Inexpensive gardens and pastures, 2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752) 

ENT COAST. Ten minutes walk station, bus service 

nasses. PICTURESQUE OLD COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE. Three reception, bath., 4 bed. Main services. 
Garage. Spacious garden. £4,000 FREEHOLD. Recrea- 
tion room and workshop if eae oT re, & Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1 (24,605) 

£22,500 130 ACRES 

OTSWOLDsS. DELIGHTFUL OLD CHARACTER 

RESIDENCE. Hall, 3-4 reception, 3 bath., 7 main 
bedrooms, staff wing convertible 2 flats. Electric light. 
Excellent central heating. Telephone. Garage. Bailiff’s 
house, 2 cottages, T.T. cowhouses and up-to-date farm 
buildings. Charming gardens and good farmland. The home 














grounds, terrace and lawn, foreshore. In all about ONE | Central heating. Telephone. Two garages, stabling, | of a well-known pedigree Jersey herd. More land might be 
ACRE.-TRESIDDER & C0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. pretty gardens, ‘orch: ard and farmland.— = SIDDER & CO., had.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 
(24,412) 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,1 (13, 202) 








SUNNINGDALE (Tel: Ascot 73) GIDDY & GIDDY 


WINDSOR (Tel: 73) SLOUGH (Tel : 20048) 
GERRARDS CROSS (Tel : 3987) 





QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 
Near Berkshire village. Main line station 34 miles. Near Wentworth Golf Links. 35 minutes Waterloo. 
A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, etc. 
Redecorated. Partial central heating. Main services. 
Garage. Secluded gardens. 

FREEHOLD £5,750 VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Gippy & Grppy, Sunningdale (Tel.: Ascot 73). 





SUNNINGDALE 


In a private park near golf course and station. 
A TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 





= 
7-8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception = i s : . 

rooms. Central heating. Main services. Detached cottage. Three bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, ete. 
Old malt house and barn. Outbuildings. Well-timbered Oak flush doors. Polished floors. Leaded casements. Main 


grounds of about 4 ACRES services. Garage. Secluded gardens. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by Gippy & GiIppy, Station Approach, FREEHOLD £5,500 VACANT POSSESSION 
Maidenhead. Gippy & Gippy, Sunningdale (Tel.: Ascot 73). 





GARDEN LOVERS’ PARADISE 


East Berkshire, between Windsor and Reading. 


jb revue TM 
“a {hen dU 





LAVISHLY APPOINTED. Five bedrooms 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, etc. Self-contained staff wing of bed- 
room, sitting room, kitchen, etc. Complete central heating. 
Main services. Garage for 2 cars and outbuildings. 
Magnificent gardens of about 1% ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, 





Maidenhead. 








MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 





Situated in delightful grounds of 10 acres. 1 mile from station. 


CHARMING QUEEN 
ANNE STYLE RESI- 
DENCE 


Three reception rooms, sun 

loggia, domestic quarters 

with Aga, 5 principal bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, ser- 

vants’ bedroom and bath- 
room. 

Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Two garages, greenhouse, 
etc. 
SUPERIOR ARTISTIC 
BUNGALOW 
with 3 large rooms and 
bathroom. 





For Sale by Private Treaty. 
PRICE £11,750. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


Tel. 2992 (3 lines). 














ISLE OF WIGHT 


“MERRYWAYS,” ST. HELENS 


8, QUARRY STREET, GUILDFORD. Tel. Guildford 2992 (3 lines). Auction Sale on August 31, unless previously sold. With Vacant Possession. 
CHARMING AND COMPACT FREEHOLD, BRICK AND THATCHED 


OLD-WORLD-STYLE RESIDENCE 
BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HASLEMERE i 


In one of the Island’s oldest vil.ages, overlooking Bembridge Harbour with good yacht 


anchorage. 

Lounge, dining room, study, 
kitchenette, 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
LIGHTING AND WATER 
SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
Modernly fitted and in 
excellent condition. 
GARAGE. 
Beautifully laid out and 
secluded grounds, small 
paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
Particulars from: 


Particulars from MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. SIR FRANCIS PITTIS & SON 


Auctioneers, Newport, I. of W. 
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BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





Just IN THE MARKET. 


HAMPSHIRE 


A UNIQUE PROPERTY OF UNUSUAL CHARM 
Close to the Test Valley. Near village and shops. Bus service passes the property. 
CHARMING 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE WITH QUEEN ANNE 
ADDITIONS 


Comprising 3. reception 

rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, kitchen with Aga 
cooker. 

Main electricity and power. 
Good water supply. 
Useful outbuildings includ- 
ing garage. 
Attractive old-world gar- 
den, lawns and herbaceous 
borders. Variety of fruit 
trees and soft fruit bushes. 





Paddocks and spinney in all about 55 ACRES 


Freehold for Sale by Auction on September 9 next at the Star and Garter Hotel, 
Andover. 
Illustrated particulars of the Solicitor: COLIN McCARRAHER, Esq., 3, College Place, 
London Road, Southampton, or Auctioneers: Lorrs & WARNER, 4, New Street, 
Andover (Tel. 2433), and as above. 


RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 4 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 


SURREY 
Ideal for the London business man. 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED FREEHOLD HOUSE IN EXCELLENT POSITION 
Five reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
REALLY LOVELY GARDENS. EXCELLENT STABLING AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
THREE COTTAGES. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO ABOUT 22 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Lorts & WARNER, as above, and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 8.W.1. 
(Reg. 8222) 
SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, CLUB OR PRIVATE OCCUPATION. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 

Between Newport and Yarmouth. Excellent position with southerly views to the Channel. 

ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Comprising hall, 4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, spacious 








0 Ss. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
GARAGE. STABLING. COTTAGE. 
Charming gardens and grounds. Excellent outbuildings. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES FOR SALE, £7,500 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. Suitable for a small school. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


THE DELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
DYNEVOR HOUSE, AMPTHILL 


Convenient for shops and buses. 7 miles from Bedford. 


Well-planned accommoda- 

tion comprises: Entrance 

hall, 3 reception rooms, 

6 principal bed and dressing 

rooms, and 5 secondary 

bedrooms, bath, light and 
ample offices. 


All main services. Fine 
range of outbuildings inclu- 
ding garage and stabling. 


Well-timbered gardens and 
grounds, enjoying ample 
seclusion. 





IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale by Auction on September 8 next at Ampthill. 
Illustrated particulars of Solicitors: Messrs. SHARMAN & TRETHEWY, 88, Dunstable 
Road, Ampthill (Tel. 22), or the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. LOFTS & WARNER, as 
above, and SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill (Tel. 11), and at Luton. 


MIDLANDS 

Easy reach of Rugby and Northampton. 

SMALL" ESTATE WITH ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE 
Comprising 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, nurseries, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN, ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. TWO GOOD COTTAGES. 
LOVELY GARDENS. FARM (let). 
IN ALL ABOUT 140 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR WITH HOUSE WITH 48 ACRES 
Lorts & WARNER, 14, Park Road, Melton Mowbray (Tel : 657), and as above. 








REDUCED PRICE £9,750 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a delightful position in rural surroundings, yet close to the sea. 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 

Constructed regardless of cost and containing every labour-saving device. 
Comprising 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Oak doors and _ floors. 
STONE-BUILT SUMMER HOUSE AND FINE RANGE OF OUTBUILDINGS. 

Exceptional formal water and rock gardens. 
Prolific vegetable garden. 
IN ALL ABOUT % ACRE 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.!I 
(EUSton 7000) 


Lorts & WARNER, as above. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGent 4685) 


Lorts & WARNER, as above. 
Co. L tp. 





WEST SUSSEX 


Near the South Downs, a few miles from® Puiborough. 


ey FREEHOLD ESTATE OF OVER 
300 ACRES 


room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 





Charming Elizabethan house. Lounge, sitting room, dining 
kitchen and outhouses. 


GARAGES. STABLING. 


Farm of 200 acres with farmhouse, 3 cottages and usual 
farm buildings (let on yearly tenancy). 


Valuable woodland of about 100 acres with oak, larch, ash, 
birch, Corsican firs, etc. 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


2 COTTAGES. 





Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 











F. LE GALLAIS & SONS 
en 





JERSEY—ST. SAVIOURS 


A GENTLEMAN’S DETACHED 
RESIDENCE 


Standing in its own well-kept grounds, 1 mile from the town: 
high ground, a very attractive and comfortable home, the 
whole in first-class condition, comprising: 

Five main bedrooms (1 with bath suite and airing cupboard), 
2 maid’s rooms, bathroom h/c, lavatories, entrance hall, 
drawing room, oak-panelled dining room, breakfast room, 
loggia, kitchen with sink, gas cooker and boiler, cloakroom, 
flower room, larder and pantry. 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

TWO GREENHOUSES. 

GARDENERS’ SHEDS. 

Large vegetable and fruit gardens. 

Lawns and flower beds. 

ALL SERVICES. 


POSSESSION ON COMPI.ETION OF SALE 
F. LE GALials & SONs, Bath Street, Jersey. 





es 
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NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 (MAYfair 0023/4) 





BERKSHIRE 
Within 2 miles of main line station. 


LOVELY OLD QUEEN ANNE RECTORY 


Completely modernised with 
3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. 
Main services. Central 
heating. 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
GARAGE 
Old-world gardens with 


swimming pool. 
Kitchen garden. 


In all about 2’. ACRES 





Freehold for Sale with Vacant Possession 
Owner’s Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, as above (folio 1193) 





SOUTH DEVON 
Within easy reach of Exeter and first-class markets. 


GENTLEMAN’S T.T. DAIRY FARM 
WILSON FARM, CHERITON BISHOP 


Modernised Period House. 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 


bathroom, etc. Electric 
light and every conveni- 
ence. 


Excellent buildings includ- 
ing MODEL DAIRY 
BLOCK. 


Highly productive and 
level land. 





IN ALL ABOUT 120 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. 


For Sale by Public Auction in September (unless previously sold) 
Sole Agents: R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 








ne ALFRED PEARSON & SON -ajpleiasi 


WALCOTE CHAMBERS, HIGH STREET, WINCHESTER (Tel. 3388) 


FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 





LISS—HAMPSHIRE 


Situated in a select and residential neighbourhood and within 
daily reach of London, 


A SUPERIOR GEORGIAN STYLE 
RESIDENCE 
The whole has recently been re-decorated throughout and 
is now ready for immediate occupation. 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, maid’s 
room. 


COMPANY'S bate — LIGHT AND 
-OWER. 


Walled kitchen garden, ornamental law. . shrubberies, etc. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD rooms, cloakroom (h. and 





Apply: Winchester Office. 


FLEET, HANTS 
Facing South. 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN RESIDENCE 





PRICE nner) ONLY £6,950 FOR A 
QUICK SALE 


Six bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


Garage. All services. Central heating. 
Attractive garden of ONE ACRE. 
RECOMMENDED. EARLY POSSESSION 
Apply: Fleet Office. 


WINCHESTER (3 MILES) 
Overlooking the Itchen Valley and with grounds running to 
the water’s edge. 


A MOST CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Six principal bedrooms, dressing room, 4 reception rooms, 
fine entrance hall, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. 

Well laid out and maintained grounds containing two 
tennis courts. 

With fishing in a tributary of the Itchen and EXTENDING 
TO ABOUT 3 ACRES. 

EXCELLENT COTTAGE and BUNGALOW (BOTH 
WITH POSSESSION) and Garage for 3 cars. 
PRICE £10,500 FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 


pleasant kitchen, etc. 





Apply: Winchester Office. 








BANK CHAMBERS 
ALTON. 


CURTIS & WATSON 


Telephone : 
Alton’ 2261/2. 





By direction of Surgeon Captain M. S. Moore, R.N. (Retd.). 
HAMBLE VALLEY 


In delightful unspoilt village of Curdridge, 1 mile from River Hamble at Botley, 8 miles 
Southampton. 
- PARKLANDS, ” CURDRIDGE 
Charming Residential 
Country Property com- 
pletely surrounded by its own 
well-timbered grounds with 
spreading lawns and with 
drive approach. 
Hall with cloakroom, 3 
reception rooms, 6 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
modern domestie offices 
with Aga. 


Co.’s water and electricity. 
Modern drainage. 


Cottage. Stabling. 
Garages. 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
Interspersed with rhododendrons and conifers, grass tennis court, well-stocked kitchen 
garden, large orchard, in all about FOUR ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction in September. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STEPHEN GORDON & SON, 15, Molesworth Street, Dublin, Eire. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261/2 










By direction of Colonel L. M. B. Rathbone, O.B.E. 


HAMPSHIRE HUNT 


With unspoilable southern views over valley, 24 miles Alton; ideal daily travel London. 
OVERBURY COURT, ALTON 


Small Country Estate 
with Georgian Residence 
Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
modern domestic offices with 
Esse Major, 6 principal bed- 
rooms, staff quarters, 3 
bathrooms. Partial central 
heating. Co.’s water and 
electricity. 
Garages. Stabling. Two 
cottages. 


Delightful gardens, pad- 
dock, woodland and agri- 
cultural land, 


in all 664% ACRES 
Vacant Possession‘of the Residence and about 8 Acres. 
FREEHOLD 


Solicitors: Messrs. TAYLOR & HUMBERT, 5, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Chambers, Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261/2. 














G. H. BAYLEY & SONS 


(Established three-quarters of a century) 
27, PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. Tel. 2102. 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN EARLY AUTUMN 
Unless Sold by Private Treaty in the interim. 


“ BIBSWORTH HOUSE,’’ BROADWAY, WORCS. 


Attractive modern stone- 
built residence. 
Containing 3 principal bed- 
rooms, dressing rooms, 5 
secondary bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms. 


Well-planned domestic 
offices. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 
LODGE. 


Beautifully laid out 
grounds. 





IN ALL 19 ACRES 
Solicitors: Messrs. BROWN & Were, 9, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
y.C.2. 








SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
In the beautiful country between Chiddingfold and Dunsfold. 


OUTSTANDINGLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENCE 
The easiest possible house to run and having the unusual advantages of being: 


MODERN YET ATTRAC- 
TIVE, SMALL YET 
SPACIOUS, REMOTE 
YET ON MAINS, CEN- 
TRALLY HEATED YET 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL 
WARM, DRY, COMFORT- 
ABLE, COMPACT AND 
CONVENIENT, SET 
AMIDST WOODLANDS 
NEEDING SMALL 
UPKEEP. 


One large combined living 
room, sun room, 3. bed- 
rooms (1 completely fitted 
as 2-berth cabin), tiled 
bathroom. - 
Many built-in cupboards. Heated linen-room. Power and electric points. Radiators. 
Telephone. Large electric-lit attic. Garage. Easy garden. Small orchard. 
Woodland glades. 
24 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. £7,500 
For further particulars apply to 
Box 1954—c/o COUNTRY LIFE, Tower House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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DCRKING (Tel. 2212/3) 
EF ‘INGHAM (Tel: Bookham 2801/2 


CUBITT & WEST 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680/1) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261/2) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 





NORTHCHAPEL, WEST SUSSEX 


Haslemere Main Line Station 5 miles, with bus. 


UNIQUE 17th. CENTURY COTTAGE 


Five bed and_ dressing 
rooms, bathroom, 2 fine 
reception rooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
SMALL PRETTY 
WALLED GARDEN. 
£7,500 (OFFERS) 





Joint Agents: Messrs. WETHERALL, GREEN & SMITH, 22, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680/1). (H.99) 





WEST SUSSEX 


Five miles from Haslemere, the coast 24 miles. Wonderful position with over 180 degrees 


of view. 
LUXURIOUS MODERN BUNGALOW 


Built for present owner in Spanish style 





Four bedrooms, 2. bath- 
rooms, magnificent lounge- 
dining room patio, kitchen, 


Loggia and large flagged 
terrace. 
CENTRAL HEATING, 
OWN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 
MODERN DRAINAGE, 
G ARAGE. 

FIVE ACRES 





Orchard, collection of flowering surubs, roses, evc., giving avulluance Of colour, Cost 
over £7,000 in 1936. 
’ PRICE ASKED £8,500 
Sole Agents: CuniTr & WeEsT, Haslemere Office. (Tel. 680/1). (H.101) 








GROsvenor 2838 


nme TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


Telegrams: 
Turloran, Audley, London 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





£7,750 WILL PURCHASE 
A MEDIUM SIZED RESIDENCE 


In rolling, wooded country near village and bus service. 


CONVENIENT FOR KENTISH COAST, CATHEDRAL TOWN AND LONDON 


HALL, 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 MAIN BEDROOMS, STAFF ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. 


TWO COTTAGES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, GROUNDS, PADDOCK, TENNIS LAWN. 


TWO GARAGES. 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


ABOUT 31%, ACRES 
OR CAN BE HAD WITH PASTURE AND WOODLAND. FREEHOLD 


TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1 (GROsvenor 2838). 











HALL, PAIN & FOSTER 





57, COMMERCIAL ROAD, PORTSMOUTH (Tel. 74441/2/3) and at SOUTHSEA, PETERSFIELD and FAREHAM, HANTS. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Unique position on the brow of Portsdown 

Hill enjoying magnificent panoramic 

views. Easily accessible Chichester, Ports- 
mouth and Southampton, 


A Picturesque Turreted Residence 
beautifully situated in Lovely Natural 
Setting. 


Generously proportioned accommodation. 


Four principal bed. and dressing rooms, 
maid’s bedroom, 2 bathrooms, 2 fine 
reception rooms, billiards or playroom. 


Excellent domestic offices. Garage. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Price and particulars from Sole Agents: 
HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, as above. 








BETWEEN SOUTHAMPTON & PORTSMOUTH 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 
billiards room, 5 principal 
bedrooms, nursery suite of 
3 rooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms and _ good 
domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 


TWO COTTAGES. 





Really beautiful gardens, tennis lawn and paddock. IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF £7,250 


Sole Agents: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, as above. 











TALTON ESHER. 
SUNBURY. GOODMAN & MANN, F.A.I. COBHAM. 


HAMPTON COURT. PORTSMOUTH ROAD, ESHER. Embk. 3400/1. LONDON. 





In the most coveted position in Esher. 
OVERLOOKING CLARE HILL PRIVATE GOLF 
COURSE 


High quality fittings. Cen- 
tral heating. Oak floors 
and joinery. 


Fitted wardrobes and basins 
Spotless decorations. 


Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, separate w.c.s, 3 
reception rooms, billiard 
room, tiled modern kitchen, 
maids’ room. 





Boiler house and 3 garages. 


Beautifully mature and undulating grounds of JUST OVER 2 ACRES 


Worth £16,500 but drastically reduced to ensure a sale. 








asHFoRD = ALFRED J. BURROWS, “®AY8R00K 
CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS 
By order of the Executors of the late Sir Joseph Clay, K.C.I.E., C.SI. 


KENT 
In perfect country surroundings. 
A RECENTLY RESTORED ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
Set in colourful gardens and grounds. 








Lounge, study, dining room, 
kitchen, staff quarters, five 
principal bedrooms ar- 
ranged in suites, bathrooms, 
ete. 

Garage. 

Vinery. 
En tout cas tennis court- 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE 

5’, ACRES 


Main water and electricity. - 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & Sons, Cranbrook. 
(‘phone 2147/8), and Ashford (’phone 327), Kent. 
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cugtttsnam CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 3.2%. 


2061 (2 lines) 
1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 


42, Castle Street, SHREWSBURY 
By order of the Most Hon. The Marchioness of Cambridge. Lovely unspoiled district, good bus to town 3 miles. 


GREY GABLES, BROADWAY, WORCS. Charming WILTS. MANOR FARMHOUSE 








Near charming large village, accessible. 


N. DORSET. 31, ACRES. £7,250 








FINE OLD COTSWOLD STONE HOUSE OF MOST ENCHANTING LITTLE WILLIAM AND 








MELLOWED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
_ _ CHARACTER : MARY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Secluded up drive in lovely village. 3 delightful rec., com- Six bed., 2 bath., 3 rec., Aga cooker. Elec. light. Central Secluded; ‘Three rec., 8 bed., 3;bathrooms. Main elec. 
pact offices, 6 bed, (4h. and‘c.), dressing room, 3 bathrooms. tee. Gitte ate ae eta Nite eben abi, 
All main services. Excellent stabling, cowshed, buildings. aCaNang. aarage 4 pin te : fess 8: sealed and water. Garages, stable. Cottage. Good garden and 
Delightful gardens, orchard and paddock, 4 ACRES.— ACRES. £8,250.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- ; 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers, Cheltenham (as above). BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square Cheltenham. paddock.—Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above) 








‘ffm... DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CHINNOCKS. #83 


8, TELEGRAPH STREET, MOORGATE, E.C 





By Order of the Buckminster Estates. By Order of Miss Susan Minet. 


THE FREEHOLD OF PART OF THE HISTORIC HERTFORDSHIRE 


: London 34 miles, Bishop's Stortford 34 miles. 
HAM AND PETERSHAM ESTATES, SURREY see sanaiaiiaieiiadaiedis. elemihiinlie 


comprising: 41 RESIDENCES (many of which are period houses of historical interest) comprising: the magnificent Tudor Residence with 5 reception rooms, 12 principal and 
. Pees f sy . ‘ guests’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms, domestic and servants’ quarters. 
subject to existing tenancies, with considerable reversionary values, 4 FARMS Passenger lift. Central heating. Main electricity. The lodge and 7 cottages. The Tudor 
2 MODERN LICENSED PREMISES, 4 SHOPS, A RIFLE RANGE. A GRAVEL Great Barn and Archway Barn. Garages and outbuildings. Extensive pleasure and 
a X a! : kitchen gardens with vinery, peach house and glasshouses and 34 acres of woodland. 
AND .AND WORKS, SUNDRY ALLOTMENTS and BUILDING PLOTS, 99 In all about 24% ACRES. 
COTTAGES, a number of well-secured GROUND RENTS and OTHER PROPERTIES, 


VACANT POSSESSION 
comprising in all about 350 ACRES. CHURCH END FARM with farmhouse, 6 cottages, good farm buildings and about 
387. ACRES. 


For sale by Auction in the Autumn in lots (unless previously sold by private GREEN STREET FARM with farmhouse, 3 cottages, good farm buildings and about 
115 ACRES. 


treaty). 
. , on Four acres of accommodation land and 10 substantial cottages. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CHINNOCKS, 8, Telegraph Street, " 
a Let and producing a Rental of about £626 per annum. 

Moorgate, London, E.C.2 (Tel.: MONarch 5962), and Messrs. Escrirr & BARRELI Se . . 

Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs. (Tel.: Grantham 1035) For sale by Auction in lots at an early date (unless previously sold privately). 

PRR STre TRE ee Re er me 5 Auctioneers: Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEWSON & CHINNOCKS, 8, Telegraph Street, 
Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & Co., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2 Moorgate, B.C 





Solicitors: Messrs. COLLISONS & DAWES, “S. Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
(T 


(Tel.: TEMple Bar 8400). el. CHAncery 6408) 








— RUMSEY & RUMSEY ~~ 





Under instructions from Sir Bernard and Lady Docker. 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH 


ON THE CLIFF TOP WITH WONDERFUL SEA VIEWS EXTENDING FROM THE ISLE OF WIGHT TO THE PURBECKS AND POOLE HARBOUR. 
PRIVATE PATH TO BEACH. 
One of the most luxurious residences on the South Coast. Built 1939 in the Tudor Style, regardless of cost. 


EA 
be 


Oak-panelled lounge-hall, handsome lounge, dining room 
with velvet panelled walls, cocktail lounge. 


MAGNIFICENT BALLROOM with sprung floor and 
Minstrel Gallery. 
Eight bed. and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms (including 
3 private suites), complete domestic offices with all modern 
refinements. 
STAFF SUITE. GARAGE FOR 3. 

Oak floors and solid oak doors throughout. Central heating 
by thermostatic gas boilers. Built-in vacuum cleaning 
plant. Burglar-proof grills and alarms. 
Artistically laid-out grounds of 44. ACRES with 450 feet 
cliff frontage, including spacious lawns, sunken rose 
garden, water garden, rockeries, woodlands and hard ten- 
nis court. Range of heated greenhouses and small kitchen 
garden. 


PRICE £65,000 FREEHOLD including electrical fittings, certain fitted carpets and curtains. 
Further particulars and photographs from the Sole Agents: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 116, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. Tel.: Westbourne 61221/2. 

















SLOANE SQUARE, WILLIAM WILLETT LTD. SLOane A. CHETWYND HAYES 7370 & 6464 
' Te ee 4, HILL ROAD, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19. 
BERKSHIRE—NEAR PANGBOURNE 
In one of the loveliest parts of this varied and beautiful county and within daily reach FRIMLEY GREEN, SURREY 
of London. Ideal situation. 35 mins. Town. 
A PERIOD HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM AND CHARACTER Delightfully situated in wooded, country lane. 


With Queen Anne fea- 
tures predominating. Com- 
pletely modernised and re- ' 
cently overhauled. 4 recep- Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
tion, 7 bed, 3 bath, offices. 


SUPERB DOUBLE-FRONTED oo COUNTRY HOME ON TWO 


sep. w.c., 3 reception 
Cottage. Garage. rooms, kitchen, scullery. 
Mains. Central heating. Hall with cloakroom. 
Delightful gardens with 

cedar tree. Conservatory. 


Swimming pool. Nice Italian garden with 


ABOUT 2°, ACRES fruit trees, etc. 





FREEHOLD FOR ‘SALE £10,500 





bees ais hea VACANT POSSESSION OF WHOLE 
URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. An exceptionally Chereting Modern House Redecorated. Garage. 
of Character on two floors, surrounded by woodland. 3 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, VACANT POSSESSION. 


2 bathrooms, ete. Fitted basins. Perfect order. All mains. Garage. 2% ACRES of 
beautiful gardens. For Sale Freehold. P PRICE £5,550 FREEHOLD 




















“THE ESTATE HOUSE 
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KING STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 


Maidenhead 


CYRIL JONES & CLIFTON, ras. a 





BARN HOUSE, MAIDENHEAD THICKET 


High ground, with lovely views. 





GATE COTTAGE, COOKHAM DEAN 
Woodland setting. 


On crest of Winter Hill. 





ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE 





CHARACTER RESIDENCE, with 5 bedrooms, bath- DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY COTTAGE, 3 bedrooms | CHARMING HOME with 6 bedrooms (basins), bath- 


room, 3 reception rooms. Double garage. Easily maintained (basins), bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen/ breakfast 
garden. Exceptionally large rooms. room. Garage. Complete 


For Sale privately or Public Auction August 24. 





central heat. Perfect order. 
For Sale privately or Public Auction August 24. 
Full details from Joint Auctioneers: CyrIn JONES AND Full details from Joint 
CLIFTON, F.A.1., aS above, or Messrs. HARRODS, 34-36, Hans CLIFTON, F.A.1., aS above, 
Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. AND Co., 30, High Street 


Auctioneers: CYRIL JONES AND 
or Messrs. HAMNETT, RAFFETY 
, High Wycombe, or Beaconsfield. 


room, 2 reception rooms, billiard room. Garage and cottage. 
Wet boathouse. Delightful grounds. Near station. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 





Apply: Cyril. JONES & CLIFTON, F.A.1., as above. 











JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF a 
8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





HAWKHURST, KENT 
14 miles Tunbridge Wells, - miles Hastings. 
A LOVELY OLD HOUSE, CIRCA A.D. 1750 
WYCHWOOD 


Containing lounge hall, 2 
reception rooms, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, con- 
sulting room, waiting room 
and dispensary. 
MAIN WATER, ELEC- 
TRICITY. 
GAS AND DRAINAGE. 


Garages for 3 cars. 





Lovely garden of OVER *, ACRE 
Auction in eee Wells on September 9 (unless previously sold privately). 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, LONDON 





SOMERSET 
Bristol 12 miles, Bath 15 miles, Wells 84 miles. 
THE PLEASANT LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
HINTON BLEWETT MANO 
With hall, cloakroom, draw- 
ing and dining and smoking 
rooms, kitchen, servants’ 
room, ete., landing, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, separate shower bath, 
2 boxrooms. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Modern 
drainage. Central heating. 
Stables and garage, ete. 
Lovely secluded gardens 
with fine trees and fruit 
Cottage with 2 bedrooms, 
ete. Vacant Possession. 
Excellent pasture field of 
54 acres (let). 

8', ACRES IN ALL 
To be Sold in one or three Lots (unless previously sold privately) at the Bristol 
Commercial Rooms and Exchange, Corn Street, Bristol 1, on Thursday, 
September 8, 1949, at3 p.m. Particulars from Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & 

STAFF, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 











Leatherhead 


= A. R. & J. GASCOIGNE-PEES i 





CLOSE LEITH HILL, SURREY 


Sheltered position on high ground in that lovely stretch of country between Dorking and 
Guildford. About 6 miles Dorking. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY COTTAGE 


This desirable little home 
has a charming 20 ft. lounge 
with inglenook fireplace, 
dining hall, 3 double bed- 
rooms fitted with hand 
basins, modern tiled bath- 
room, downstairs cloak- 
room, tiled kitchen. 


Polished block floors. 
MAIN WATER AND 


ELECTRICITY. 





GARAGE. 


ONE ACRE garden well stocked and beautifully laid out. 
FREEHOLD £5,450 
Full particulars from Owner’s Agents: A. R. & J. GASCOIGNE-PEES, 4, Bridge Street 
Leatherhead. Tel.: Leatherhead 4133-4. 





DORKING, SURREY 
Peacefully secluaed in the lovely Deepdene Woods, 300 feet above sea level, close golf course, 
1 mile Dorking main line station. 


A MODERN RESIDENCE OF GREAT CHARM 
Long front loggia. 


Entrance hall with tele- 
phone room, lobby and 
gentleman’s cloakroom, 4 
reception rooms, 5 good 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
bright modern kitchen. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 





DOUBLE GARAGE. 


TWO ACRES of delightfully planned garden with area of natural woodland, 
FREEHOLD £8,950 
Full particulars from Sole Agents: A. R. &. J. GASCOIGNE-PEES, 6, Church Street. 
Reigate. Tel.: Reigate 4422-3. 











LEWIS & BADCOCK 


40, HIGH STREET, LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE Tel: 89 


‘“ RODLEASE,’’ BOLDRE, LYMINGTON. 
A particularly lovely New Forest district 2 miles from yacht movrings, near the fine old 
Church of St. John, Boldre. 
A BEAUTIFUL MEDIUM-SIZE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 





containing hall with ex- 
tremely fine staircase, 3 
well-proportioned rec. 
rooms, domestic offices, 5 
principal bedrooms (h. and 
e.), principal bathroom, 
3 excellent secondary bed- 
rooms, second bathroom. 


GAS. WATER. 
ELECTRICITY. 
STABLING. DOUBLE 
GARAGE. 





Grounds of 1% ACRES approximately. 
A COMPLETELY UNSPOILED SITUATION, IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST 


Auction August 17, 1949 (if not previously sold privately). 
Photographs and particulars from the Auctioneers, above. 








COOPER & TANNER LTD. 


14, NORTH PARADE, FROME, SOMERSET. 





WILTSHIRE 

TWOXOF THE BEST FARMS IN THE COUNTY WITH POSSESSION 
SEPTEMBER 29 

EAST FARM, 


WINTERBOURNE 
MONKTON 


465 ACRES. 


RUTLANDS FARM 
(Adjoining) 


179 ACRES 
Auction: Bear Hotel, 


Devizes, August 25th 
(unless previously sold). 





re ‘ets 
East FARM 


For particulars apply : 
CooPeR & TANNER LTD., 14, North Parade, Frome, Somerset. 
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CLASSIFIED 


1949 


PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 

FLACKWELL HEATH, BUCKS 
On the Chilterns between Beaconsfield and 
High Wycombe. Near golf course. Picturesque 
Cottage Residence 

“WAYSIDE” 

Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom, etc. Main services. Telephone. 
Garage. Delightful orchard garden. For Sale 
by Auction on September 9. Auctioneers: 

HAMNETT, RAFFETY & CO. 
High Wycombe (Tel. 1330) and Beaconsfield 

(Tel. 290). 


“Pr eliminary Notice. 


“FRYER INGS,” BELLERBY, NEAR 
LEYBURN, NORTH YORKS 

By order of Sir Eric Ohlson. 

Cc. W. TINDILL & CO. 
will sell by Auction at the Bolton Arms Hotel, 
Leyburn, on Friday, Sept. 2, all that charming 
Country Residence, with the highly productive 
farm attached thereto, totalling approximately 
110 acres. Full schedule and permit to view 
free cn — to C. W. TInDILL & Co., 
F.A.L.P.A., Valuers and Estate Agents, Shute 
Road, C atterick Camp, Yorks. 


SEDLESCOMBE, NEAR BATTLE _ 
Lovely Queen Anne Farmhouse (circa 1728), 
in prettiest village of East Sussex, quiet yet 
convenient situation, large lofty rooms, 25 
years in same occupation. Five bed., bath., 
3 rec., domestic offices, range of outbuildings, 
including oast suitable cottage. Matured easy 
gardens and land up to 14 acres available. 
Main elec. Auction Aug. 19 or privately. 


GEERING & COLYER 
Rye, Sussex. 
" WEST SUSSEX 

Close to Chichester, Goodwood and Chichester 
Harbour. The freehold 17th-century Resi- 
dence being 

“THE MANOR,” FISHBOURNE 
Containing hall with cloakroom, lounge 30 ft. 
x 16 ft. 6 in., 3 reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, main services. Paddock. In all about 
7 acres. Auction, Wednesday, August 31, 
1949, at the Dolphin Hotel, Chichester, at 
3 p.m. Full illustrated particulars from: 

Messrs. WYATT & SON 

59, East Street, Chichester (Tel. 2296/ 
at Selsey on Sea and Havant. 


TO LET 


Atowick, BOGNOR REGIS. Attrac- 
tive well-furnished House to let, 6 months 
from mid Sept. 2-3 rec., 6 bedrooms, 3 bath., 
part central heating, telephone. Sheltered gar- 
den to sea with furnished beach room on sea 
wall with light and heating. 9} gns. weekly. 
—Box 1871. 

URNHAM-ON-SEA. To let furnished 

delightful Country House, adjoining sands. 
Six principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
drawing and dining rooms, large kitchen, 
Separate 3 bedroom staff flat, with bath’ 
Garage, tennis courts and d gardens. —Box 1828° 


DEVON SEASIDE TOWN ( (near). Tol let, 
self-contained centre portion modernised 
Country House situated superb sunny position 
in own park and gardens. Three sit., 6 bed., 
3 bath., main electric light and water.—Box 
1868. 


DEVON. To let till end September, 
* Comfortable furnished Thatched Cottage. 
2 bedrooms, large living room, kitchen, garage. 
Fishing, golf locally. Sea 10 miles. 24 gns. 
weekly.— MANNING, ae mage 4 Moor Cottage, 
Thornbary, nr. Holsworthy, N. Devon. _ 


ORTH WALES. To let = summer holi- 
days, Furnished House situated 500 ft. 
overlooking Tremadoc Bay. Four bedrooms. 
bathroom, W.C., 3 sitting rooms, F*'vuchen with 
Calor gas cooker. Garage. Domestic help 
available.—Box 1945. 


CUFFOLK. To let furnished for one year 

(possibly longer), delightful period Resi- 
dence situated one mile from Woodbridge 
(Suffolk). Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
cloak room, excellent domestic offices, 5 bed- 
rooms (one with private bathroom), 2 other 
bathrooms. Garage for 2 cars. Tennis court. 
Excellent pleasure and kitchen gardens.—Full 
details of JoHN G. CROWDER, Chartered 
Auctioneer, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Tel. 537. 


UFFOLK. To let unfurnished on 12 years’ 

lease, medium-sized Family Residence in 
delightful secluded country about 6 miles 
from Woodbridge. Ample accommodation 
together with garage, workshop, pleasure and 
kitchen gardens and 2 enclosures of land, in 
all about 74 acres.—Details of JoHNn G. 
CROWDER, Chartered Auctioneer, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. Tel. 537. 


ESTERN IRELAND. Country House 

to let furnished for year from October 
(or nominal rent for winter only), with pre- 
served salmon and trout fishing: rough 
shooting. Lovely position near sea. Staff and 
ample supplies available. Modern conveni- 
ences. Telephone, ete. Might sell.—Box 1950. 


WANTED 


EASTERN COUNTIES. Gentleman 
requires for own occupation, attractive 
Agricultural Property 2-500 acres with honse 
affording accommodation for family of six. 
£40,000 available.—Box 1726. 


ONDON 45-60 MINUTES. 

genuine Tudor Farm or Manor House, 
3 rec., 6-8 bed., 2 bath.: essential perfectly 
modernised. All mains preferred. 2-10 acres. 
£9,500.—Box 4463, Knox & Harpy, LTD., 
24, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 





7), and 

















Wanted 


MORTGAGE ADVANCES on Estates, 
Country Properties, Farms, Houses, Shop 
and Hotel Properties and Blocks of Flats 
throughout the United Kingdom. Existing 
Mortgages rearranged to provide an increase 
in capital or reduction of repayments. No 
commission required.—LISTER HOLMES & Co. 
(Surveyors to Building Societies, Insurance 
Companies, Friendly Societies and Trustees), 
14, Clarges Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
GROsvenor 3511 (3 lines). 


FOR SALE 


ANDOVER, HAMPSHIRE. Superb De- 
tached Bungalow, lounge 18 x 12, 3 double 
bedrooms, dining room, large fitted kite hen, 
bathroom, sep. w.c., built-in cupboards, 
central heating, vita windows) many other 
features. 4 acre secluded garden; fruit and 











nut trees. Greenhouse, 2 garages. All main 
services. Freehold, possession, £3,950.- 
ELLEN & Sons, London St., Andover. 


ARUNDEL AND BOGNOR REGIS 
(between). A most attractive old-world 
Residence containing many oak beams. 
Accom. comprises entrance hall, large lounge, 
dining room, study, clkrm., good domestic 
offices, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. In addition 
a self-contained portion with separate en- 
trance, reception room, smaller room, kitchen, 
2 bedrooms and bathroom and separate stair- 
ease. Services. Charming partly-walled gar- 
den with fruit. Outbuildings consist of 
2 double garages, 4 loose boxes and 2 large 
lofts. £7,000.—BERNARD NEWMAN, F.A.L.P.A., 
WwW alberton, near Arundel. 


ARGYLLSHIRE (amidst beautiful scenery 
and commanding magnificent views). For 
sale, Druimnei! House, Port Appin. Occupying 
a secluded situation with south-westerly 
aspect, this most attractive House is in perfect 
order and is surrounded by grounds of great 
natural charm extending to about 8 acres. 
Contains 3 public rooms, 5 bedrooms (1 with 
W.H.B., 2 bathrooms, maid’s room and 
bathroom, kitchen with modern cooker. An 
easily run house. Garage. Cottage of 4 rooms, 
bathroom and kitchen. Electric light through- 
out. Well-stocked walled garden. Boathouse 
and slipway.—For further particulars and 
orders to view apply: T.577, WALKER, FRASER 
AND STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 
58, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


ANTRY BAY. Glorious views. Sea front- 

age. Delightful modernised House, vir- 
tually rebuilt, 2 excellent living rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, usual offices, garages, gar- 
dens, 30 acres good farm land. Electricity. 
Excellent shooting and fishing free. Cottage. 
£6,000.—Owner’s Agents: J. EWART GILKES 





AND PARTNERS, 2, Hans Road, 8.W.3. Ken. 
0066. 
IDDENHAM. Residential village, 2 miles 


Bedford. Delightful Det. Bungalow Res., 
standing in exquisite and highly cultivated 
gardens and grounds of 4 acres. Hall, cloaks, 
2 fine rec. rooms, 4 bed. (2 with washbasins), 
bathroom and every convenience. Ex. dom. 
offices. Garage, greenhouse, garden lights and 
sheds. Im. vac. poss. Would suit horticul- 
turist who requires gent’s res. Price freehold, 
£7,500. — STAFFORD, RoGERS & MERRY, 
Auctioneers, 80, High Street, Bedford. Tel. 
Bedford 2966 & 4982. 


OURNEMOUTH. Canford C liffs.. Charm- 
ing Home and Investment showing excel- 
lent return. Attractive Tudor-style Residence 
enjoying unsurpassed views. 4 bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms. Usual offices. With Vacant 
Possession. astefully redecorated through- 
out. Garage. Picturesque garden. Also well- 
arranged self-contained flat let to good tenant. 
Freehold, £8,500. ‘ 





BOURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park, 
House arranged as 2 entirely _ self- 
contained Flats for sale with Vacant 


Possession of modern ground-floor Flat, 2 re- 
ception, 3 bedrooms, etc. Enclosed lawns, 
matured fruit and vegetable gardens. Several 
lock-up garages. Price £6,500.—For details 
apply to local Agents, RELTUBS, 22, Sande- 
cotes Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Two Shops « on oom 
main road and business thoroughfare with 
self-contained flats over for Sale with Vacant 
Possession of one shop and flats which can be 
let furnished or unfurnished. Net rental in- 
come from shops and flats if let unfurnished, 
£600. Price £8,600.—For details apply local 
Agents, RELTUBS, 22, Sandecotes Road, Park- 
stone, Dorset. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Ref. E.2827), Talbot 

Woods, in unique position, convenient 
shons, buses and all forms of entertainment. 
Delightful, matured, detached, modern Resi- 
dence and large garden. Six bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic 
offices, double garage, well fitted. Garden well 
stocked, hard and soft fruit. Price £8,500 
(offer) freehold. Highly recommended. 


Bournemouth, Canford Cliffs. Attractive 
modern detached sun-trap Residence. Three 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
1 acre excellent grounds, garage. Modern 
cottage containing 2 bedrooms, kitchen. bath- 
room. Price £8,500 freehold (offers). Vacant 
possession October. Sole Agents. 


Bournemouth, convenient (Ref. D.2828). 
A delightful detached waterside Residence 
with excellent mooring facilities. Five princi- 
pal hedrooms, 3 reception, usual offices. 
Standing in just over 1 acre of secluded ground. 
Price £8,500 freehold. 


Sandbanks, close water’s edge (K.2103). 
Modern detached Semi-bungalow containing 
5 bedrooms (3 h. and c.), bathroom, lounge- 
dining room. Garage. Price £4,000 freehold. 
HARVEY NIcHots & Co., Lrp., Auctioneers. 
Surveyors and Valuers. 120, Commercial 
Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 1056. 





CAMBRIDGE (close to). Main-road posi- 
tion. Exclusive Café Business in charming 
old-word property in reproduction Tudor 
style, reception hall, 2 café rooms, toilet, spa- 
cious kitchen, living accommodation, 3 bed- 
rooms, large lounge, bathroom. Main services. 
Garage and outbuildings. Matured gardens 
and orchards, about 4$ acres. Freehold for 
Sale with the valuable goodwill.—Apply the 
Agents, Messrs. HOCKEY & SON, 8, Bene’t 
Street, Cambridge. a 
HESTER 7 miles. Modern Residence of 
sound and pleasing architectural construc- 
tion with professionally designed garden of 


? acre. Three ent. rooms, 4 principal bed- 
rooms. Two garages. Main water and *—2 
tricity. Low rates. Vacant possession.—H. 


KITCHING, Chartered Surveyor, Wrexham. 


ORNWALL. A couple of delightful water- 

side Cottages. An exceptional couple of 
small properties. Deep water frontage to har- 
bour. In secluded country setting. Lovely 
views. (a) 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, all modern 
conveniences, including main electricity; price 
£3,950 Freehold. (b) 2 reception, 3 bedrooms, 
sun loggia, modern bathroom and kitchen 
premises, lawn sloping to frontage; price 
£6,750 Freehold. — Apply: Sole Agents, 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, Fal- 
mouth. Ref. 4056. 


ORNWALL. 5. Cornish estuary “property. 
A beautiful miniature Estate, adjoining 
shore of glorious estuary, facing S.W. and with 
panoramic views. Main residence, 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Ample modern 
domestic offices. Bungalow/cottage, 1 recep- 
tion, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Extensive gar- 
den. Ample outbuildings. Main electricity, 
etc. Freehold. Possession. £11,500 or near 
offer.—Sole Agents: Stockton & PLUM- 
STEAD, Mawnan, Falmouth. Ref. 8033. 


CorTswo tons. Country House of charac- 
ter in perfect order, situated in village 
between Cheltenham and Cirencester; 3 rec., 
5/6 bed., modern bathroom. Very compact 
offices. Aga. Central heating throughout. 
Main water. Electricity. Mature garden. Two 
cottages (one let). Paddock. Bus service. In 
all 2 acres. Freehold. £10,750.—Box 1941. 


OOMBE HILL (Kingston-on-Thames). 
A modern detached House of character 
erected about 1938 and situated in one of the 
finest districts so near London. } acre garden 
with an additional plot opposite the house 
ensuring privacy. Lounge hall and gentle- 
men’s cloakroom, 2 magnificent reception 
rooms, spacious kitchen with Neo Classis 
boiler, cabinets, etc., maid’s room and W.C., 
4 double bedrooms and a dressing room, bath- 
room and separate W.C. Central heating 
throughout. All oak parquet to ground floor. 
In-built garage for large car. £6,900 freehold. 
Offer considered.—Call REYNOLDS, 98, Coombe 
Lane, Raynes Park (WIM. 7667). Open Mon- 
day to Saturday from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 
Sunday | from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


EVON. Attract 





Attractive small Agricultural 

Estate with house of character, 3 rec., 5 
bed., bath, h. and c., maids’ rooms. Good 
domestic offices. Lawns and gardens. Ample 
range of buildings, including new shippen for 
17. Three cottages. Adjoining good road. 
Private electric light, good water and drain- 
age. 200 acres fertile land. Ample sporting 
facilities. Vacant Possession.—HANNAFORD, 
WARD & SOUTHCOMBE, LTD., 4, Bridgeland 
Street, Bideford. 


EVON. R. Dart. Luxury Residence, facing 
south. Convalescent home potential. Per- 
fect condition. Central heating, main electric 
light and power, main water. 16 beds. (h. and 
c.), 4 rec., lounge-hall 24 x 20, 3 baths, garages. 
Greenhouses, 44 acres luxurious gardens. Hard 
tennis court. 5 mins. river. Additional 4 bed- 
roomed bungalow and 4 acres if desired. Free- 
hold.—Apply, Box 1867. 


EVON. 17 miles from Exeter in good 

fishing valley. Gentleman’s Residence, 
3 rec., 5 bed. (2 double 24 ft. by 12 ft. and 
16 ft. by 16 ft.), 2 bathrooms, sep. W.C., 
cloakroom and W.C. Garage, outhouses. 
Approx. ? acre mature flower and veg. garden. 
Three miles from main line station, 1 mile 
from village, bus and branch line station. 
Freehold. Immediate possession. £5,000.— 
Box 1949. 


DORSET. Discriminating buyer can pur- 

chase small house, country. 2 rec., 3 bed. 
Modern equipment. Unusually attractive. 
No agents.—Box 19% 36. 





SUSSEX RESORT. Lovely position in 

* acre delightful garden, facing south with 

sea views. Private Hotel, 3 rec., 9 bed., 

basins, 2 bath, C.H. Garage. Greenhouse. 

Bargain, £5,850 Freehold as quick sale desired. 
—Box 1872 


Ee . ae attractive Residential 
Farm, 181 acres splendid land. Residence 
of charac ter, 3 rec. rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, w.c., kitchen, ete. Main electricity. 
Telephone installed. Extensive out-offices. 
Entire in perfect repair. Only 22 miles from 
Dublin.—For further particulars apply: 
CLARKE, DELAHUNT & Co., M.I.A.A., Estate 
Agents, Wicklow, Eire. Phone 14. 
EPsom DOWNS, SURREY. A delightful 
and beautifully planned residence of un- 
deniable character in a glorious rural setting, 
at the same time conveniently placed to all 
amenities. Built in 1988, the house, which 
stands in $+ acre of lovely grounds, including 
tennis court, is in immaculate condition and 
affords oak block or strip flooring throughout, 
complete central heating and flush oak doors 
throughout. Panelled entrance hall with 
cloakroom, lounge (27 ft.), panelled study, sun 
lounge, 4 bedrooms, luxurious offices. Garage. 
Price £5,950 Freehold. (Folio 4245.)—For 
details of this and many similar properties, 
write or phone LINCOLN & Co., F.V.I., Sur- 
veyors, 83, Manor Road, W, allington, Surrey, 
Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 








SSEX. Ideal for private school. W in? 
miles of three main line stations. Qu nd 
healthy position. Good bus service. he 
imposing and distinctive early 16th-ce>-ury 
Tudor red brick Residence; 4 reception ns, 
large billiard room, modernised an ell 
fitted domestic offices, 4 bathrooms, 1 ed. 
rooms and ample space for extending be om 


accommodation. Main water. Main electr city, 
Central heating throughout. Also ‘‘The Gal- 
lery,’’ 76 ft. x 20 ft. x over 30 ft. high very 
suitable for assembly hall, etc. Three cot‘ages, 
Grounds suitable for playing fields. \ddi- 
tional land if required.—F ull particulars M 


STANFORD & SON, Colchester. Tel. 3165, 
(Ref. 4091.) vs ; 
SSEX. For Sale, 4 miles Frinton, 3 Clac- 
ton, 18th-century brick Farmhouse, 4 bed- 
rooms, garden, orchard. Spring iter, 


£2,600.—Box 1870. 


ANTS AND WILTS BORDERS, 9 
miles from Winchester and 17 miles from 
Salisbury. An exceptionally fine Period Resi- 
dence of great character and old-world charm, 
pleasantly situated on the outskirts of a vil- 
lage, and containing a wealth of oak beams and 


timbering. Three reception rooms, cloakroom, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen with Aga 


cooker. Main electricity, central heating. 
Completely modernised throughout. Walled 
garden, 2 useful paddocks. In all about 5} 
acres. Vacant Possession. Price £10,000 


Freehold.—For particulars and to view, apply: 
HALL, PAIN & Foster, F.A.I., 48, West Street, 
Fareham. Tel. 2214/3012. Also at Petersfield, 
Portsmouth and Southsea. 


AMPSHIRE. Between Alresford and 
Bishop’s Waltham, 8 miles from Win- 
chester. One of the most perfect original 


period small Residences in the county, 
pletely and tastefully modernised, 360 ft. 
above sea level and facing south, with the 
most gorgeous views as far as the Isle of 
Wight; in perfect repair, 3 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete. Central heating, 
main electricity and water. Lovely garden of 
inexpensive upkeep. Model farmery with T.T, 
cowshed for 32 and every modern equipment. 
Foreman’s new bungalow and 84 acres of 
excellent loam in first-rate heart. £21,000, 
Immediate inspection advised.—Agents: Ro- 
LAND HINXMAN & SON, 25, West Street, 
Alresford. Phone 274. eer 
HYPE PARK 5 MINUTES. Attractive 
small House for sale overlooking 5 acres 
of gardens. Roof garden. Central heating and 
hot water by automatic gas boiler. Recently 
redecorated, regardless of expense; 29 years’ 
Lease for Sale. Price £5,500.—Write: Box 
F838, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2 
NVERNESS- SHIRE. “Dunan,’’ Nethy- 
bridge. Attractive stone-built Dwelling- 
house, ideally situated and consisting of 
(downstairs) dining room, lounge, smoking 
room, gun room, lavatory, pantry, kitchen with 
isse cooker, scullery, 2 maids’ rooms, lavatory 
and servants’ hall, and ample cupboard 
accommodation; (upstairs) 5 bedrooms, sit- 
ting room, bathroom and good attic accommo- 
dation. House, along with garage and gar- 
dener’s cottage; approx. 24 acres of ground. 
For sale with or without furnishings. Assessed 
rent, £55; feuduty £22/2/4. Early occupation. 
Seen by arrangement.—Cards to view from 
D. G. McGREGOR, W.S., 117, Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh. 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. 
favourite village. Attractive modern 
country Residence, 5 bed., 2 bath., 3 rec. 
rooms, cloakroom, good offices, central heat- 
ing, main electricity, gas and water. Garage. 
Matured gardens, 2 acres. Freehold, £7,500. 
Recommended by GEERING & COLYER, Hawk- 
hurst. 
ENT, WEST FARLEIGH. §Situate in 
charming surroundings convenient to 
transport facilities, about 4 miles from Maid- 
stone and 33 miles from London. Fine old 
Queen Anne Residence, The Hall, West Far- 
leigh, containing 5 reception rooms, 11 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 attic rooms, usual 
offices, chauffeur’s and gardener’s cottages, 
garages and outbuildings. Main water, central 
heating, electricity nearby, and _ cesspool 
drainage. Delightful gardens and surrounding 
land of about 48 acres. Price Freehold with 
Vacant Possession except for the surrounding 
land, which is let at £60 per annum, £12,500.— 
For further particulars apply: H. & R. L. 
Coss, Chartered Surveyors. 36. Earl Street. 
Maidstone. 


com- 


Close 


MAIDSTONE. Country setting. Woman’s 

dream House, 6 bedrooms, spacious 
lounge, dining and billiards rooms, study, 
sun room, maid’s room with exceptionally fine 
kitchen, 3-cars garage. Outbuildings, green- 
houses. Tennis court, 18-hole putting course, 
approx. 2 acres in all. Extra cherry orchard 


available. Every possible modern convenience. 
No expense has been spared. Built 10 years. 
Send for fullest detailed partics. This is a rare 
and marvellous opportunity.—BEAk’s, Sur- 
vevors, 70, High Road, South Woodford, E. 18, 


ID-DERBYSHIRE. Investment propo” 

sition. First time in the market. Sale by 
Private Treaty. Agricultural Estate, approxi- 
mately 1,600 acres, including 10 highly produe- 
tive dairy farms, all let to substantial tenants, 
100 acres of woodlands, moderate-sized manor 
house. Vendor prepared to remain in residence 
under Lease. Excellent shooting and fishing. 
Hunting with the Meynall Hounds.—Particu- 
lars from JOHN GERMAN & SON, Estate 
Offices, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


ORTH YORKSHIRE. A charming stone- 
built Residence of character with, in all, 
about 20 acres. The accommodation com- 
prises 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, gardener’s cottage, stabling, garages, 
beautiful garden with tennis court and swim- 
ming pool. Large area of glass. Price £9,000. 
Full details from the Agents, BURKINSHAW 
AND Woopcock, 10, York Place, Scar- 
borough, 
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FOR SALE 


EWBURY (near). Freehold Bungalow, 
N two minutes village station. Telephone, 
main electricity. Box 1781. 

EWMARKET. With Possession. For 
N Sale as a whole. Two Maisonettes, 3 
beds., 2 rec., Offices; and 4 beds., 2 rec., 
offices. Excellent condition throughout. Com- 
pletely modernised. All mains. Telephone. 
Lawn and double garage. Near shopping 
centre. Apply: OsMOND E. GRIFFITHS, 
Estate Agents, Newmarket (Tel. 2055). 


ERTHSHIRE. Small Estate for Sale by 
P Private Treaty. The total area of ground 
is fully 35 acres. The estate comprises : (1) The 
Mansion House, recently modernise de and 
redecorated, containing 3 public rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms (2 with dressing rooms), cloakroom, 2 
bathrooms, maids’ room and_ kite hen pre- 
mises. There are 2 garages, gardener’s cottage, 
ample outbuildings, kitchen and house gardens 
and small amenity parks. (2) Four modern 
semi-detached dwellinghouses (one of which is 
vacant), 9 small cottages (2 to 3 rooms), all 
subject to tenants’ rights. (3) Two market- 
gardens and small field; and (4) salmon fishings 
presently let, but the lease of which expires 
soon. There is ample supply of water to the 
estate. The gross rental of the whole subjects, 
including the Mansion House assessed at £50, 
js £266. There is no feuduty nor stipe ond pay- 
able. Karly Possession of the Mansion House 
and vacant semi-detached dwellinghouse can 
be given. — Write: Box 2219, ROBERTSON AND 
scoTT, 73. lanover Street, Edinburgh. 


PoOLDEN HILLS (Somerset). Detached 
Georgian Residence in beautiful position and 
standing in its own grounds of about 5 acres. 
The accommodation includes 3 fine reception 
rooms (one 40 ft. long), 6 principal and 5 other 
bedrooms, bathroom and domestic offices. 
Garage for 3 cars. Conservatory, stabling and 
courtyard with numerous outbuildings. The 
grounds include pleasure gardens, orchard, 
paddock, all well timbered, also commodious 
cottage. £7,500 freehold. 

“Friarsdene,”’ Rectory Road, Burnham on 
Sea (near famous golf links), in the best part 
of this favourite resort. Gentleman's Resi- 
dence standing in tastefully laid out grounds 
of about one acre; 5 principal bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 maids’ bedrooms, hall, cloakroom and 
8 reception rooms. Garage. Tennis court. 
Recommended as private residence or guest 
house. £5,500 freehold or near offer.—For 
particulars of above and other residential 
properties in the West of England apply to 
LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, Boulevard, 
Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, 3 lines), and at 
Bristol (Tel. 21331, 3 lines). 


port ISAAC, CORNWALL. Modern T.T 
Farm, 30 acres. Residence, 7 bedrooms, 3 
reception rooms, bathroom, w.c., kitchen, 
dairy. Good range outbuildings. Shippen to 
tie 16, Dutch barn, ete. All main services. 
Vacant Possession.—Particulars, OLIVER AND 
Son, Looe, Cornwall. 


PURLEY, SURREY. An imposing De- 
tached Residence incorporating every 
desirable feature of modern design, situated in 
the most exclusive and sought-after private 
road in Surrey. Centrally heated throughout, 
the accommodation comprises large entrance 
hell with cloakroom, magnificent 28 ft. lounge, 
dining room, billiard room, 5 principal and 3 
secondary bedrooms. Excellent domestic 
offices, 2 bathrooms. Over 4 acre charming 
grounds with garden room. Greenhouse. 
Garage. (Folio 4166.) 


3 acres. 





Price £8,250 Freehold. 

For details of this and many similar proper- 
ties, write or phone LINCOLN & Co., F.V 
Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, W allington, sur- 
rey. Wallington 6601 (10 lines). 


R'Nawoop district. 
reception, 4-5 bedrooms, main water and 
electricity. 514 acres of land. On exceptional 
site actually on the New Forest. £8,500. 
Box 1944. 


ALISBURY 3 MILES. 
unspoilt village on frequent bus service. 
For Sale Freehold, old-fashioned Rectory in 
matured grounds and land 2 acres. Fine large 
hall, w.c., 2 handsome reception rooms and 


Attractive House, 3 


In a pie turesque 


study, 8 bed., bath., offices and maid’s sitting 
room. Large garage. Cottage. Main e.|. 


Price £7,000 or offer.—Sole Agents: MYDDEL- 
TON & MAJOR, High Street, Salisbury. 


ANDERSTEAD, SURREY. 

Family Residence of much character en- 
joying an imposing position approached by a 
long circular drive and standing in its own 
completely secluded grounds of 1 acre. Many 
excellent appointments include central heating 
and h. and ¢. to all bedrooms. Spacious gal- 
leried hall with downstairs cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, sun lounge. Well fitted domestic 
offices, 4 double bedrooms and box room. 
Sumptuous fully tiled bathroom. Sep. tiled 
shower. Garage. Price £6,250 Freehold. 
(Folio 4307.)—For details of this and many 
Similar properties, write or phone LINCOLN 
AND Co., F.V.I., Surveyors, 83, Manor Road, 
ae iii Surrey. Wallington 6601 (10 
ines). 


COTLAND. Nairn (4 miles). For Sale, small 
Georgian Residence containing 3 receps 
tion, 5 bedroems, 3 bathrooms, etc. Recently 
entirely renovated and redecorated. Main elec. 
light and power. Range of outhouses and 
gardener’s cott. 10-12 acres.—F. F. BRAD- 
SHAW, Estate Agent, Hay Lodge, Nairn. 


OMERSET, 6 miles from Taunton, railway 

station 1 mile. For Sale with Possession, 
beautiful Queen Anne Country House in 
delightful setting. Main electricity, gas and 
water. Garage 2 cars. Stabling. Charming old- 
world gardens. Tennis court, orchard, 34 
acres. Hunting Quantock Staghounds.— 
Particulars of ARTHUR W. PARKER & CO., 
53, East Street, Taunton. 


An attractive 


SouTx CORNWALL. 
Property comprising house with 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, ete., in 
matured grounds. Also 7-roomed farm house 
with good buildings and 15 acres rich land 
facing south, let to yearly tenant. Perfect 
situation, ? mile nearest town. Near sea, rivers 
and good "trout fishing. Available shortly. 
£9,000.— Box 13869. 


OUTH CORNISH RIVIERA. 

fully placed and_ well-planned = semi- 
bungalow Residence, overlooking the sea in 
own grounds of } acre. Sun parlour, lounge 
hall, spacious lounge, adjoining room, cloak 
room, 4 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom. Well- 
fitted offices. Double garage. Glasshouse, etc. 
Excellent order. Only £4,500 Freehold with 
immediate Possession.—Full details from Sole 
Agent: JOHN JULIAN & Co., LTD., Truro. 


Small 


A delight- 








URREY HILLS. An imposing mod. det. 

dble.-fronted cottage-type Residence in a 
fine garden, over } acre. Facing permanent 
open cornfields to the south. Kasy walking 
distance station and Green Line coaches. Four 
bedrooms, 2 large reception (both front to 
rear), cream tiled kitchen and bathroom, 2 
large garages (one for Rolls-Royce). Green- 
house and a large garden studio suitable for 
artist or music room, workshop, ete. Orchard, 


about 50 assorted fruit trees. In splendid 
order throughout. Inspected and highly 
recommended at £5,750 Freehold.—MOooRE 
AND Co., Auctioneers, Carshalton. Tel.: 
Wallington 2606. (Folio 7912/7.) 

USSEX. East Hoathly. Detached House 


comprising lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, good domestic offices. 
Garage. About $ acre. Freehold for sale with 
possession. Price £5,000.—DANIEL WATNEY, 
EILOART, INMAN & NUNN, Surveyors, The 
Charterhouse, E.C.1. CLE. 4414. 


USSEX. £7,850 Freehold. Charming vil- 

lage, easy reach of Eastbourne. Old-world 
Cottage with 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, garage, all modern ameni- 
ties.—Further details and particulars: KIL- 
LICK & DAVIES, LTD., 12, Gildredge Road, 
Eastbourne. Tel. 229-230. 


ALE OF EVESHAM. Secluded, yet con- 

venient for Pershore. A delightful Semi- 
bungalow in perfect condition, 4 bed, etc. 
Garage, stable. Matured grounds, 1 acre, with 
orchard (120 trees), kitchen garden, ete. 
hold, £5,750 or near offer.—Agents: FARRENS’, 
Rugby. 


ARWICKSHIRE. Fine sporting and 

agricultural Property in the heart of the 
North Warwick and Warwickshire hunting. 
Georgian country house with finely timbered 
parklands. Excellent self-contained farm and 
45 acres of woodlands. The whole 157 acres. 
Within 4 miles Warwick, 6 miles Stratford- 
on-Avon. Three reception, 5 bedrooms and 
excellent staff quarters. Completely moder- 
nised, central heating, main electricity, tele- 
phone, excellent water supply. Extensive 
range stables, 4 loose boxes, garages, covered 
squash court, greenhouses, ete. All in perfect 
condition. Freehold for Sale with Vacant 
Possession.—R. O. WARDER, 254a, Corpora- 
tion Street, Birmingham. Tel.: Central 6327 





EALDEN. Picturesque 
Seventeenth-century 
charm, 4 rec., 6 bed., 


village (near). 
Residence of real 
2 bath., all main serv. 
Lovely gardens. Ideal for two famiiles or as 
one residence. sargain price, £7,000. 
GEERING & COLYER, Ashford, Kent. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Upper wl harfedale. 

For Sale by Private Treaty, with Vacant 
Possession. Small Estate comprising moder- 
nised country house, detached service cottage 
and dairy famm, with excellent farm house. 
The house, facing south, built about 1650, has 
been modernised and contains lounge, sitting 
room, kitchen with Esse cooker, 3 double bed- 
rooms (1 with washbasin), 1 single bedroom, 
boxroom, bathroom (h. and c¢.), separate w.c. 
Mains water. Dairy with refrigerator, central 
heating throughout. Boiler house and large 
garage. Electric light with engine. Small 
greenhouse, workshop, 2 garden sheds and 
delightful garden chalet. Charming garden of 
about } acre. The service cottage faces south, 
stands in its own garden and contains kitchen 
with modern range, sitting room, pantry, 1 
double bedroom, 1 single bedroom, bathroom 
(h. and ¢.), and w.c. Mains water. Adjoining 
is a large barn which will hold two cars, two 
loose boxes and ample storage space. All in 
excellent repair. The farm comprises excellent 
farm house with kitchen with modern range, 





sitting room, scullery, dairy, 2 double bed- 
rooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.) and w.c. Five 
excellent stone barns with tying for Fold 





yard, good calf boxes, milk house. Excellent 
piped water supply to house and shippons. 
The land is in a ring fence intersected by main 
road and comprises approx. 57 acres of first- 
class meadow and pasture. It has been care- 
fully farmed and is in first-class order through- 
out. Vacant Possession of dwelling house and 
cottage by arrangement. Vacant Possession 
of land February, 1950. Vacant Possession cf 
farm house and buildings, May 12, 1950. 
Box 1942 2. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE on 
Yorkshire and Lancashire border. For 
sale by private treaty with vacant possession, 
Freehold Detached Country Residence nicely 
situated with exceptional views, in first-class 
order throughout, containing: Hall, kitchen, 
pantry, 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (2 with 
built-in wardrobes), bathroom, etc. Roomy 
brick and slated garage with convenient run 
in, well laid out and well kept gardens back 
and front with one hot and one cold glasshouse 
at back. Recently beautified. Will stand 
strict inspection—Apply: W. H. WINDER, 
23, Sun Street, Lancaster. Telephone 28. 





Freehold _ 


OUTH DEVON. In the country, 1 mile 
from a beach, 4 miles from Torquay Har- 


bour. Sumptuously appointed Residence with 
magnificent sea views. Four rec., 6 bed., 

4 secondary bed., 4 bath. Model offices. Cen- 
tral heating, oak floors, fitted basins. Labour- 


saving to a marked degree. Garages, out- 
buildings, 3 cottages and a bungalow. 28 acres 
of gardens and land, all in superb order. 
£20,000.—Sole Agents: WAyYcoTTs, 5, Fleet 
t., Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


ESTATE AGENTS 


AcaMs, RENCH & WRIGHT, 14, Pole 
Hill, Bournemouth. Country Office, 
Blandford Road, Broadstone (Tel. 666), 
Dorset, and at Poole and Swanage (6 offices). 
Full illustrated particulars of suitable proper- 
ties sent on receipt of requirements. Week- 
end viewing by appointment. 
“AGENTS FOR THE SOUTH.” Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, management.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2261 
ANGMERING AND DISTRICT. For 
Coastal and Country Properties for Sale 
and to Let. 
Sussex. Tel.: 





SCOTT-SMITH & CO., 
Rustington 636. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN IRELAND? 

so, TOWN and COUNTRY ESTATES, 
IRELAND, 21, Shepherd St., Mayfair, London, 
W.1 (GROsvenor 1873), invite your inquiries 
for Residences, Residential Farms and 
Sporting Estates, as well as Investments. Full 
details will be supplied free on application and 
leaves you under no obligation. Should you 
be going to Eire shortly, our Dublin office will 
gladly book your hotel or car for you. 


Angmering, 


SHTEAD, LEATHERHEAD AND 
DISTRICT. CHAS. OSENTON & CO. 
(W. L. LAMDEN, F.A.1.), Members of the Char- 


tered Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute, 
36, North Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 3001/2), 
96, The Street, Ashtead (Tel.: Ashtead 2382). 
BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND. 
Fort?, Hatrt & BILLines for details of 
all available properties in Somerset, Wilts 
and Gloucester. Country Estates, Residences 
and Farms, Town Houses.—Agency Offices: 
3. Burton Street, Bath. Tel. 4268. 
BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. GIppy 
AND GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Sunning- 
dale (Tel.: Ascot 73), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3987). 
BERKS AND SURROUNDING COUN- 
TIES. Town and Country Properties of 
all types. —MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, 
Reading (Tel. 3378), also at Caversham and 
Wokingham (incorporating WATTS & SON). 
BUCKS. Details of Residential Properties 
now available on application to HETHER- 
INGTON & SECRETT, F.A.L, Estate Offices, 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249), and Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
ENTRAL EAST ANGLIA. 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, 
CONSULT MARCUS KING, F.A.1., 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys, 
and Valuations. Tel.: Bexleyheath 3333. 
OTSWOLDS, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 
Hopsps & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tel. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
ROYDON AND DISTRICT. Property 
available and wanted. Valuations for 
Probate. Property management a speciality. 
y. ASTON & Co. (L. A. ASTON, J.P., 
F.A.L.P.A.), Station Approach, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. Tel.: THO. 1028. 


DEVON | AND CORNWALL. For | pe rsonal 
service whether buying or selling: 
STUART HEPBURN, F.V.A., Chudleigh, Devon. 
EVON and 38.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected List of PROPERTIES.—RIppon 
BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1., Exeter. Tel. 3204. 


DORSET, EAST DEVON, HANTS and 
nearby counties. Disposals of private 
property, farms negotiated by RUMSEY AND 
RuMSEY, Country Department, 111, Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


DORSET AND WEST HANTS. The 
Specialist Agents for country properties 
in these areas, including the rural district 
near Bournemouth, are Messrs. TWEEDALE 
AND RILEY, F.A.L.P.A., who have offices at 
Wimborne and Ferndown, Dorset, and 
Christchurch and New Milton, Hants. 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country proper- 
ties.—C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(’Phone 3165). 
SSEX. DovuGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.P.A 
Surveyors and Valuers. Properties for 
Sale in Town, Country and Seaside positions 
Vendors and Purchasers are invited to contact 
Head Office: 40-424, Woodford Avenue, Gants 
Hill, Ilford (VALentine 7300-6454); 6, Cliff 
Town Road, Southend-on-Sea (Southend 
49823); 813, London Road, Westcliff-on-Sea 
(Leigh 77256); 218, Leigh Road, Leigh-on- 
Sea (Leigh 78709); 20, High Street, Barking- 
side (VALentine 4130); 9, Station Road, Up- 
minster (Upminster 2333). 
OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 
PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BooTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. ’Phone: 434, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 
RELAND. BATTERSBY «& CO., 
Agents (Established 1815), F.A.1., 39, West- 
morland Street, Dublin, invite inquiries from 
persons desirous of purchasing Sporting 
Properties and Residential Farmlands in 
Ireland. Details free on application. 
pste OF WIGHT. 


Agents: 
Suffolk. 
of Cray- 














Estate 


For town and country 


properties, houses, hotels, ete., apply: 
GROUNDSELLS, Estate Agents, Newport, 


Wight (Tel. 2171). 


IF YOU’ WISH TO BUY OR SELL a 
Country Kesidence, Estate, Farm or 
Sporting Property, consult the specialists and 
leading Agents. All inquiries will receive 
expert attention. No charge whatever is made 
in the event of no sale.—K. J ACKSON- BEESTON, 
Estate Offices, Allestree, Derby. Tel.: Derby 
57612 (2. lines). 


[RisH Sporting Properties, City Inve: stme nts, 
Estates managed, Fac tories, Hotels, ete.— 
All vendors and purchasers of properties 
should consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers 
and Valuers, who have a large clientele on 
their books. Valuations made for Probate, 
Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. At 33, Kildare 
Street, Dublin; also at 9, Sarsfield Street, 
Clonmel, and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 


JERSEY. Selection of properties as inspected 
for residential and other purposes. State 
approximate requirements.—RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, Country Dept., 111, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080, 5 lines). 
KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. - 
BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153. 
IDLAND COUNTIES. Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, Northants. For available 
Houses, Estates and Farms, apply: FARREN’S, 
Land Agents, Rugby. 
ID-SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Sussex.— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.1., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91. 
rau. a COUNTIES. Surveyors, 
Valuers and Auctioneers with over 35 
years’ exceptional experience.—bB. W. BELTON 
AND COMPANY, LTD., 2, Park Square, Leeds, 1. 
Tel. 27757. 
NORTH DEVON. Westward Ho! Bideford 
and North Devon generally. Particulars 
of Furnished or Unfurnished RESIDENCES, 
ESTATES and FARMS of BLACKMORES, 
Bideford, Devon. 
N HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
* JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Est. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations. 
Tel. 18. And at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
ORTH SOMERSET. ALONZO DAWES, 
Son & HODDELL, F.A.1L., F.A.L.P.A. (Est. 
1865), Clevedon, spe ialising in Seaside and 
Country Residences; also Agricultural Pro- 
perties, for this favoured district. Selected 
partics., and ‘‘Homefinder’’ on request. 
NORTH SURREY. Modern properties 
situated within daily reach of London, 
yet on verge of Green Belt. Detailed lists 
of available Houses and Bungalows sent upon 
receipt of your requirements. Prices range 
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from £2,500 to £6,000.—WESTLAND AND 
Co., 28, Broadway, Stoneleigh, Ewell. Tel.: 
EWEIl 5186/7/8. 

REYNOLDS. Auctioneers and Estate 


Agents, of 98, Coombe Lane, Raynes Park, 
S.W.20, will be ple ased to send particulars of 
properties now available in South-west Lon- 
don and Surrey. Offices open every day of the 
week. ’Phone: WIM. 7667. 

COTLAND. Estates, Farms, Houses 

wanted and for sale. Valuations and 
Re ‘ih of all classes of Heritable Property. 
—F. BRADSHAW, Land Agent, Hay Lodge, 
Nalre (3 357). 

HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 

Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
the principal Agents: HALL, WATERIDGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND BORDERS. 

* HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., of Market- 
Harborough (Est. 1809), Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land and Estate Agents (Tel. 2411). 

OMERSET AND ADJOINING COUN- 

TIES. LALONDE Bros. & PARHAM, 18, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare (Tel. 84, three 
lines), and 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol (Tel. 
21331, three lines). Seaside and Country Resi- 
dential Properties, Farms and Small Holdings, 

OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 

details of all available Residential Agri- 
cultural Properties consult R. B. TAYLOR 
AND Sons, 16, Princes St. Yeovil (Tel. 817-8), 
and at Sherborne and Bridgwater. Principal 
Agents for the South-Western Counties. 

OUTHERN ENGLAND. MESSENGER, 

MorGAN & MAY, Chartered Surveyors and 
Land Agents, 8, Quarry Street, Guildford. 
Sales of Estates, Farms and Country Houses. 

URREY. Property in all parts of the 

County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors. 
Carshalton. Tel.: WALlington 5577 (4 lines). 

USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIES, 

JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 700. 

USSEX. For Seaside and Country Proper- 

ties in all parts of the County, apply 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 52, Church Road, 
Hove (Tel.: Hove 4055). Head Office: Sloane 
Square, 8.W.1. 

USSEX, KENT, etc. Properties available 

and required. Valuations, Sales, Manage- 
ment.—Burstow & Hewett (Estab. 1790) 
High Street, Battle. Tel. Battle 21. 


WESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 


BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 42, Castle 
Stree Shrewsbury (Tel. (“THE 








AGENTS FOR THE WEST.’’) 


ILTS, HANTS AND DORSET. 
Spec jalists for the Sale of all Town and 
Country Properties in this area. —MYDDELTON 


AND MAJOR, F.A.L, Estate Agents, 49, High 
Street, Salisbury. _ CSL es he 
W J. TOLLEY & HILL (Est. 1902), 


* undertake the collection of rents and 
management of town and country estates. 
Consult us: 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


ORKSHIRE. Warp, RAY & Co., Midiand 

Bank < hambers, Shipley. Property 

Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents. Tel.: Shipley 51234 (3 lines). 
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A Liberty scarf has the 


timeless beauty of a jewel 
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A CREED FOR ARCHITECTURE 


HE Housing Bill, already passed by the 

House of Commons, is an important piece 

of history, in that it makes public authori- 
ties responsible, not for the housing of ‘lower 
income groups” alone, but for the homes, the 
towns and villages, indeed the physical environ- 
ment of the whole national community. 
Addressing the British Architects’ Conference, 
Mr. J. H. Forshaw, Chief Architect, Ministry of 
Health, considered some implications of this 
epoch-making change. He took as his text a 
passage in a recent speech by Princess Elizabeth 
at:Belfast : 

: “It would be the greatest service to 
mankind if the British people, who set the 
standard of law and justice for so many 
countries, and who are now leading the 
world in social security, should also be the 
pioneers of a moral and spiritual revival.” 

While education is the long-term instru- 
ment to this end, he emphasised that the new 
patrons of architecture, as shaping the homes in 
which the family is to live, have a responsibility 
as great and more immediate. This paper, as 
representing the tradition of private land 
ownership, to the many valuable contributions 
of which in rural housing Mr. Forshaw paid 
honour, has been critical of the inhibition during 
recent years on private building. Now that 
initial stage is ending. ‘“‘The achievement of 
this period is something which we are glad to 
have behind us,’ he said, outlining the much 
greater and more complex task ahead. 

The next stage is to be the building of 
houses of “first-rate quality.”” A new Housing 
Manual, to be published shortly, will illustrate 
types of houses ranging from three-storey 
terrace houses to maisonette blocks applicable 
to modern restatements of the London Square 
or country town precinct, and what Mr. For- 
shaw adumbrated as house groups. “The house 
group as I have imagined it,’’ he explained, “‘is 
both an architectural and a social unit. It may 
consist of detached houses, a group of terraces, 
or a mixed group of terraces and high blocks, 
but it should have a central feature of common 
advantage such as a green, a garden court, or 
broad walk.’’ But the main consideration that 
he drove home was that the house group should 
provide for different types of accommodation 
and inhabitants, thus avoiding the evil of the 
segregation of classes. Equally, it should offer 
scope for modern and traditional treatment, and 
attract, for its designing, both private and 
public architects. For the Chief Architect of the 
Ministry of Health is under no illusion that the 
supremacy of local government bodies in the 
field of domestic architecture will of itself make 
for better architecture. On the contrary, he 
enjoined public bodies not to adopt his Minis- 
try’s models as patterns, but to open themselves 
to the advice and co-operation of private archi- 
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tects as readily as did the old private patrons, 
and to assimilate local usage and material in 
their designs. He believed that, in fact, mutual 
trust between officials and private architects is 
becoming established, just as, in the design of 
new buildings, a middle course is evolving 
between “‘pure’”’ utilitarian architecture and 
“pure’’ period reproductions, and between the 
wastetul garden city ideal and the over-conges- 
tion of some private-enterprise building schemes 
of the past. 

For the layman it is as encouraging to know 
that the chief official architect is a man of Mr. 
Forshaw’s wide vision, as to learn that stage 
two of national reconstruction is at hand. It is 
refreshing when a man in his position puts it to 
us Clearly that 

‘Mankind has assumed a new power to 

change its social environment. Society 

appears to have an opportunity of deciding 
to what ends to harness and guide the 
momentum of history. While our 
constant aim will be to make life happier 
and easier for every family, we must also 
seek to develop the spiritual influences of 
family life and local leadership by embody- 
ing them in the physical environment of the 
community. We shall thus, by degrees, 
induce them in the minds of every indi- 
vidual, in whom those values will evolve and 
again be passed on to later generations.’ 
This is indeed a noble creed, finely expressed, 
both for architecture and for the aristocratic 
patrons of the future, as the public authority 
is due to become. 


SPELL 


VER the twilit river, like dancers swaying, 
The pale moths go; 


And the whisper of wind is heard in the rushes, 
saying 
“Flow, river—Flow ! 


Why do you linger here, unchanging water ? 
The sea lies far, 

Where, beckoning, stands A starte’s lovely daughter 
The Evening Star. 


Heed not the tawny willow’s wanton plea, 
But leave him weeping; 

Your lover calis from the bed of the distant sea, 
A thirst, unsleeping. 


Tarry not here, where the stems of the water lily 
Entwine to hold you— 

Strong beats the tide, and the arms of the waiting sea 
Reach out to fold you.” 


Then a vipple spreads on the face of the pool 
Where the wind has spoken; 
And the watcher stirs on the bridge, for the night 
is cool, 
And the spell is broken. 
R. C. 


THREAT TO RURAL WALES 


HE Council for the Preservation of Rural 

Wales is being praised for its diplomacy and 
discrimination in meeting the proposals for 
developing hydro-electric power in North 
Wales. Discrimination is a valuable weapon in 
controversy, quite apart from its sound common 
sense; and the defenders of amenity do well to 
employ it. But is it not better for the public, 
before meeting the trouble halfway—before 
deciding that one scheme is a little less calami- 
tous than others or that the destruction which 
seems inevitable in one place might be mini- 
mised in another if certain modifications were 
made—to be sure that there is a sound justifi- 
cation for the plan as a whole? It may be said 
that it is not the business of the preservation 
societies to contest the general policy of the 
British Electricity Authority, but rather to 
point out the way in which particular proposals 
will be destructive of amenity. The latter course 
has indeed not been difficult; but it is surely 
most important that the public, before they 
come to accept them as inevitable, should 
realise not only the cumulative effect of the 
proposals, but the flimsy basis of argument on 
which their adoption is justified. It is, no doubt, 
the duty of the B.E.A. to put forward plans for 
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saving coal as a national asset in hard tim 
But let the cost be counted before the evil 
accepted as necessary. The plan is, in any ca 
not likely to make much difference to t 
country’s available electric power for at le: 
ten years to come. An efficient coal-fired gen 
rating station uses annually only 250,000 to 
of coal to produce the electricity which all six 
new schemes for North Wales are expected 
ultimately to provide. Annual coal production 
is 200,000,000 tons. And last year, by improved 
operating technique, the B.E.A.’s coal-burning 
power stations saved 650,000 tons, something 
like three times the amount which the hydro- 
electric schemes may hope to save if both coal 
and water are not outmoded sources of power by 
1959. Surely this is a fantastic basis on which 
to create a large-scale desolation which no land- 
scape-architect can hope to tidy up? 


ACCESS TO WOODS AND FORESTS 


T is clear that a little more thinking will have 
to be done by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning about the public right of 
access to woodlands granted by the National 
Parks Bill. Whereas the whole of agricultural 
land (with few exceptions) is excluded, only a 
very small part of the land devoted to forestry 
is excepted—namely land which is subject to a 
forestry dedication covenant or in respect of 
which advances have been made by the Forestry 
Commissioners. The general opinion in the 
Standing Committee was that the exception is 
absurd: undedicated trees are just as liable to 
burn as dedicated trees, and trees are just as 
valuable to the nation whether dedicated or not. 
The Minister admitted that he could not 
justify the distinction made in the Bill; the 
dividing line, as far as access was concerned, 
would have to be drawn elsewhere. But 
he thought, on the other hand, that “with 
certain exceptions in the case of young trees, 
copses and so on”’ there was no reason why the 
public should not have general access to wood- 
lands, and he suggested that “‘the test might be 
one of age.’’ When Members pointed out that 
foresters might justifiably be more concerned 
about the age of the visitors, the time of year 
and the existence of drought than about the age 
of the timber, Mr. Silkin replied with a promise 
to make up his mind “after visiting certain 
forests and making such investigations as are 
open to me.”’ Surely it would have been much 
simpler from the beginning to have taken the 
opinion of the Forestry Commissioners. 


REPRESSED BRACES 


HE warm weather has posed for most men 

a nice—or perhaps a not nice—problem, 
that at first sight is not readily definable as 
between ethics, aesthetics, morals, structure, or 
calorifics. It is whether braces (suspenders to 
American readers) are presentable. In Britain 
the view appears to be that they are less so than 
belts, though here the issue is complicated by 
conflicting evidence on the relative coolness and 
efficiency of suspension and peripheral support, 
which, of course, introduces the element of 
mathematics—the circumference of a circle and 
all that. But, assuming their co-efficiency, why 
is it that in many walks of life—on golf courses, 
for instance—belt-expression is tolerable while 
braces must be suppressed, concealed, glossed 
over? No one can deny braces’ fitness for pur- 
pose. Regarded as a structural member, the 
modern brace is, in many cases, a fine thing, 
designed to sustain tension to the safety limit 
with a minimum of material. It may be this 
very quality of streamlining which makes braces 
distasteful, like some modern architecture, to 
the traditional mind. Yet would the Central 
European or Alpine species, to which all the 
resources of craftsmanship have been applied, 
enriching them into veritable works of art, be 
any more acceptable? It is good to know that 
researches into the problem are being conducted 
by a working party of the National Association 
of Brace, Belt and Suspender Manufacturers. 
We hazard the notion that brace-repression will 
be found to be a fundamental vestigial inhibition 
in Western civilisation, due to the principle of 
suspension’s never having been outwardly ex- 
pressed in the whole historical evolution of 
costume. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


suffering from a feeling of injustice and 
intolerable interference with his private 
life is a frog, quite an ordinary yellowish-green 
fellow with protruding eyes, who took up his 
abode in a box of lobelias that I had bought for 
planting out in the rockery. I gather from an 
article that appeared in CouNTRY LIFE recently 
that one should not have a rockery in the New 
Forest, since it is not an area in which rocky 
scenery is a natural feature, which is quite true. 
I would add that, owing to the droughty nature 
of our local climate in most summers, a rockery, 
except in the early spring, is a burden and some- 
thing in the nature of an eyesore, and the only 
defence that I can put forward is that my rock- 
ery is made of indigenous New Forest rock. 
This is by no means plentiful, but odd lumps of 
this attractive dark red and purple sandstone 
turn up here and there in unexpected places 
when one digs in the garden. They turned up 
in suitable rockery sizes so frequently when I 
was digging my 1940 dug-out that I felt com- 
pelled to do something with them. 
oe. we 
HEN I bought the lobelias for the blank 
spaces in the rockery, the weather was 
far too hot and dry for successful planting out, 
so I left the box in a shady corner by the garage, 
and that evening gave them a good soaking of 
water from a can. Immediately the first drops 
fell on the lobelias, the frog, who had just taken 
up his quarters in the midst of them, jumped 
out, registering annoyance rather than alarm. 
I therefore took him down to the rock pool some 
twenty yards away and put him in a dense patch 
of reeds, which in my opinion provided an ideal 
frog residence from every point of view—a very 
damp and humid atmosphere, permanent water 
laid on and a constant food-supply of giant 
brown slugs. The following day he was back in 
his lobelias, and this time he seemed to enjoy 
the evening watering, merely putting up his 
head to show that he appreciated the cool 
shower-bath. As the drought persisted, the 
lobelias did not go into the rockery, but re- 
mained in the box, and so did the frog. When 
eventually the plants were put out a fortnight 
later despite the weather, the frog was ob- 
viously furious at being evicted from his home, 
and, though I put him in the lily pond 


A DISPLACED person who is obviously 


By 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


again, I saw him hopping angrily up the drive 
towards the garage immediately afterwards. 

Since then he seems to have made it his 
business to show me that my unwarrantable 
interference with his choice of residence has 
completely spoilt his life, and I am constantly 
finding him in most uncomfortable and unfrog- 
like places in the vicinity of the garage. One 
evening I saw him perching on top of the 
neighbouring coke heap with a fed-up-and-far- 
from-home look in his eyes, the following day 
he was discovered squatting in a mixture of oil 
and water under the car, and a few days later, 
he was noticed sitting disconsolately among 
some empty whisky bottles in the yard. Yester- 
day, the gardener found him clinging to the fork 
of his bicycle’s front wheel, which would seem to 
indicate that he is thoroughly disgusted with 
the treatment that he has had at my hands, and 
wishes to be transported to another area where 
a frog can live in peace and be free from inter- 
ference in the private lives of harmless reptiles. 

* * 
* 


THINK that those who take an interest in 

the frog, and appreciate its presence in the 
garden on account of the very useful services 
that it renders, must have noticed its love of its 
chosen home, and its highly-developed homing 
instinct. Shortly after it has shed its tail and 
ceased to be a tadpole it takes up its quarters 
in a certain spot, and, whatever may happen to 
that particular part of the garden, or however 
unsuitable for frogs it may become owing to 
levelling work with the spade, or clearing opera- 
tions with the hoe, there is in its eyes no place 
like the old home. I recall that some years ago 
I wrote in these Notes about some frogs that 
were raiding an Irish reader’s strawberry bed. 
I have never heard of frogs behaving like this 
in England, but apparently they are a nuisance 
to strawberry-growers in some parts of Eire, 
and so my correspondent, with the help of his 
gardener, spenta morning rounding them up 
in the strawberry rows. When the task was 
completed, the reptiles were transported in a 


sack to a neighbouring bog about a quarter of a 
mile distant. The following day everyone was 
back in the strawberry bed. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT writing from the 
extreme north-west of Scotland, where he 
has gone to fish for salmon, reports that there 
is no water in any of the small rivers owing to 
the lack of rainfall and that the estuaries are 
almost choked with fish, which move up daily 
with the flood to high-water mark and return 
with the tide when they find that there is no 
improvement in the level of the stream they 
wish to ascend. As the result of this crowding 
together of frustrated salmon in the estuaries, 
those who own the netting rights are having 
some stupendous hauls, and one, which my 
correspondent saw, yielded over 350 fish. This, 
unfortunately, coincided with a shortage of ice 
at the packing station, and it is a moot point, 
considering the heat wave, which was at its 
height at the time, whether many of these 
reached their destination in a fit condition to 
appear on the table. This seems to have become 
the normal state of affairs in this part of Scot- 
land in July, since I appear to have recorded 
much the same conditions for the last four years, 
and it was certainly the case when I was one 
of the many disappointed salmon fishers in 1947. 
My correspondent, who is a keen ornitho- 
logist, has found some consolation for the lack 
of salmon to take his fly in the number of corn- 
crakes that he has located in the vicinity of his 
hotel. One of them starts calling under his 
bedroom window regularly every morning at 
3 o’clock and, as this takes place after a concert 
that lasts almost to midnight, he is beginning to 
wonder if the bird is quite as desirable as most 
of us believe now that we no longer hear it 
croak in almost every field in the country as we 
did in the days before the use of the mowing- 
machine became general on our farm-lands. 
I spent much of my boyhood in a district which 
was most popular with this migrant bird, and I 
recall that then it was regarded by all the light 
sleepers in our family as being something of a 
nuisance, rather than as a highly desirable ad- 
junct to the countryside. A clear case this of the 
truth of Bayly’s proverb that absence makes 
the heart grow fonder. 
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“WILD LIFE AT A WOODLAND POND | 


Written and Illustrated by 
FRANCES PITT 


4 HERE was a round pond, and a pretty 
| pond, too,’”’ were the words that began 
some verses in my school reader and 
stuck in my mind, though the rest of the poem 
has faded from my memory. I can see the little 
red-covered book, the printed page and the neat 
lines of poetry, conjuring up in my imagination 
a picture of a placid sheet of water encircled by 
trees and bushes, with swans and coots on its 
still surface. 

Was it that child’s reader and its verses 
that gave me such an affection for the ‘‘ round 
pond’’? Perhaps it was, but anyhow a pond is 
always, to me, a place of delight. 

There is a particular pond which always 
seems to me the ideal ‘“‘round pond.” It is 
quite a fair-sized sheet of water and almost 
deserves to be termed a lake. It is fringed with 
reeds and rushes and surrounded by bushes, 
many of which are rhododendrons, that back 
to tall oaks, ash, sweet chestnuts and a few 
spruce and firs, for it lies in a woodland setting. 
Its embowering trees cast dark shadows upon 
its quiet waters which hold mysteries—rainbow 
trout of size, great pike, goodly roach, perch 
and so on. 

It was the rainbow trout that led to one of 
my early visits to the pond. It was a still, 
warm, almost sultry June evening, with a 
swarm of flies dancing low over the water and 
the fish rising at them with lazy ripples, when 
the owner suggested we should get out a punt, 
take rods and try our luck with the trout. The 
trout were reputed to be large and cunning and 
to know all about flies real and artificial. Un- 
doubtedly their reputation was deserved, but it 
was lovely to sit idly in the punt, gently flicking 
a line, and watch the sun dropping and the 
evening shadows lengthening on the glassy 
water. 

The rhododendrons were aflame with 
flowers; their sprays cascaded to the water’s 
verge and were reflected in their blazing beauty. 
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FEMALE GREAT-CRESTED GREBE UNCOVERING HER EGGS WHILE HER MATE SWIMS PAST THE NEST 


THE “ROUND POND,” WITH A GREAT-CRESTED GREBE ON HER NEST IN 
THE FOREGROUND AND, IN THE BACKGROUND, A PAIR OF SWANS AT 
THEIR NEST 


Sunset hues were creeping up the sky: rose, gold 
and lemon spread across the dome, caught 
the edges of the few cloudlets and dyed the 
heavens, all reflected in the watery mirror. The 
pool became a very furnace of colour. A coot 
paddling out of the reeds sent a ripple, spread- 
ing in ever-widening circles, to disturb the fiery 
scene, but it rippled away and the vision was 
restored, more brilliant than before. 
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Swallows, swifts and martins (both house- 
martins and sand-martins) made a busy throng, 
swooping low over the water to gather insects 
and dip for a drink as they flew, and they, too, 
made ripples to disturb the reflected glories. 

The shadows deepened, the sunset flamed 
yet more brilliantly, little smokelike wisps of 
vapour rose from the surface of the pool and an 
owl hooted. The swallows still hawked to and 
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A LITTLE GREBE, OR DABCHICK, ABOUT TO SETTLE ON 
TO ITS EGGS 


fro, and now their ranks were augmented, 
for the bats had come out and were flying 
with them. 

Noctules, or great bats, coursed high over- 
head, tiny pipistrelles fluttered about us, and a 
number of medium sized bats flew over the 
water in company with the swallows. Could 
they be Daubenton’s water bat? This un- 
common species had never been recorded in the 
locality so far as I am aware, but these 
gnomes of the twilight may well have belonged 
to it. 

It got darker; one could not see one’s line on 
the water, and the woods encircling the lake 
were just black banks of trees, their spires 
silhouetted against a sky in which stars were 
beginning to twinkle. 

Without sign or sound or any apparent 
signal the swallow clan vanished. One moment 
they were there and the next they were not. 
House-martins, sand-martins, swallows and 
swifts disappeared simultaneously, leaving the 
bats in possession of the fly-thronged air through 
which cockchafers and dor beetles now hummed 
and in which moths disported themselves. 

Alas ! the lovely summer evening passed all 
too quickly; night had come as we poled the 
punt back to the boathouse, and to human eyes 
it was nearly dark as we stepped ashore, to make 
our way homewards with bats rustling overhead 
and moths whisking by. 


* * 
* 


Now it is a May day on that same round 
pond, and I am again seated in a punt, possibly 
the same one, but tied to a convenient log and 
with a bird photographer’s hide erected on its 
fore end. From the hide there is a view of an 
alder branch drooping into the water with a 
collection of waterweeds and rubbish caught 
among its lower twigs. That this damp, water- 
logged collection of decaying vegetation, a half- 
sunk raft of rubbish, should be a nest seems in- 
credible, but indeed it is—the cradle to which a 
pair of great-crested grebes have entrusted all 
their hopes. 

The two birds are waiting a little way off, 
floating idly on the water and amusing them- 
selves by preening their feathers. What pic- 
turesque birds they are, with their earlike head 
tufts and the tippets about their necks! 

The smaller of the pair paddles towards the 
nest, then dives and comes up quite close to it. 
She stares at the boat and hide, while silvery 
water-drops pour from her sleek back; then, 
deciding all is well and the hide no different from 
what it has been for many days, she swims close 
to the raft. 

No eggs are to be seen, only the piled 
up weeds, but the reason for this becomes 
apparent as the bird springs from the water on 
to the side of the nest and begins to pull at its 
materials. She is uncovering her eggs, which are 
five in number. Only when they are quite 
cleared coes she let herself fall forward on to 


them, shuffle them 
comfortably under 
her and settle down 
to brood. 

The bigger grebe, 
the bird I allude to 
as “he,” is floating 
in the old spot in 
the middle of 
the pool. Beyond 
him, on the far side 
of the pond, a pair of 
mute swans gleam in 
dazzling whiteness. 
The pen, to use the 
old term for a female 
of this species, is 
enthroned on a large 
nest, a great pile of 
sticks, reeds and 
rushes, built up in the 
shallow water of the 
far margin. Her 
mate, the cob, busies 
himself adding to the 
structure. With his 
back to wife and 
home he delves in the 
water, secures a bill- 
ful of oddments and 
throws them over his shoulder on to the heap. 
He desists only when a pair of mallard paddle 
by, and then he arches his wings, swims 
after them and tries to drive them away. He is 
an aggressive old fowl. When I came along the 
pondside on my way to the punt and my hide 
he came taxi-ing across the water with wide- 
spread wings and much fuss and fury. This 
display of the male mute swan is indeed an in- 
timidatory one. There is, however, a lot of 
bluff about it. I doubt if my old friend would 
have pressed home an. attack, though in view of 
the old saying that a blow from a swan’s wing 
will break a man’s leg I refrained from any 
experiments with my own limbs. 

But the swan soon got to know me, and 
when I wanted him to put up a good perform- 
ance for purpose of ciné-photography he 
declined to oblige me. He was not going to 
turn himself into a film star. 

Other nests in sight from my hide were a 
coot’s.in the reeds on my left, another on the 
opposite side of the lake, and a moorhen’s 
under the alder tree near the great-crested 
grebe’s nest. 

A good deal of talk and chatter went on at 
the moorhen’s nest, but it was nothing to the 
noise made by the coots when they caught 
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their friends and neighbours trespassing. What 
chasing ensued! Battle cries were continually 
to be heard, and with much splashing a wanderer 
would be chivied back to its own estate. In 
these chases the grebes were barged into and 
hustled in an undignified manner; however, 
being expert divers, they had no difficulty in 
getting out of the way. 

After the smaller of the two great-crested 
grebes had been brooding her eggs for some 
time she got restless, stood up, carefully pulled 
the ‘“‘bed clothes”’ over the treasures and slid 
into the water, paddling off towards the spot 
where the male usually waited. But for once he 
was not there. She stretched out her head and 
neck, and a weird mournful sound was heard 
that reminded me of red-throated divers flying 
over a wild Sutherland moor and howling 
as they flew. This melancholy cry had a quick 
effect. Up came the cock. The pair greeted 
each other with upstanding ear tufts and some 
spreading of the neck tippets. Then the cock 
swam to the nest, mounted it and settled down, 
after uncovering the eggs, to a turn on duty. 
He was a much brighter and finer bird than his 
mate; however, he was a good husband and on 
the whole took a fair share of incubation. Once 
or twice he did not want to come to the nest 
when the hen thought he ought to, and there 
was an amusing episode when each bird was 
obviously trying to push the other into the job. 
Having at last got the lady on to the eggs, he 
prettily gathered water weeds and brought 
them to her as offerings for the nest. It is 
evidently added to and improved throughout 
incubation, and I saw both birds bring material 
to it. 

Watching this couple, I recalled a pair of 
little grebes, or dabchicks, that I once inter- 
viewed in a secluded nook among the reeds at 
the verge of the pond. They were a funny little 
couple, more like water rats in their ways than 
birds, but their conduct at the nest was in many 
ways Similar to that of their bigger cousins. The 
nest was likewise a raft of decaying weeds, and 
they, too, were most particular to cover up their 
eggs before leaving them. The eggs, like those 
of the great-crested grebes, became so darkened 
and stained that from: white they were changed 
almost to brown. 

But ofall the inhabitants of the pond few are 
more interesting than the coots, not only by 
reason of their strict sense of territory, but for 
the. peculiarity of their young ones. Why 
should chicks come into the world so brightly 
and weirdly dressed? Orange-red are their 


heads, their blackish down has sealing-wax-like 
red tips about the neck, and the long black hairs 
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are frosted with white. 
ordinary youngsters. 

Yet, so far as chicks are concerned, none 
are more fascinating than those of the great- 
crested grebe. They always make me think of 
little zebras, though their stripes go lengthwise 
of the body, not crosswise. Mother wastes no 
time in removing them from the dank raft on 
which she has sat so patiently, but they are not 
encouraged to dive into the water; she takes 
them on to her back and there they ride under 
the shelter of her wings. 

I missed the hatching of my pair under the 
alder tree. When I came ‘back to them they 
were away from the nest, swimming up and 
down in the middle of the pond, the hen with 
her wings slightly raised. My binoculars soon 
showed the reason, for two little striped heads 
peeped forth, looking out on either side of her 
neck. Apparently there were but two chicks, yet 
there had been five eggs. I have murmured of 
big pike in the lake. Was it possible that a too 
bold baby slipping from under its mother’s wing 
into the water had met with disaster in the jaws 
of our fresh-water shark? Indeed, that three had 
thus come to an early end? A big pike is a most 
carnivorous brute, ready to snap at unwary 
water voles, young ducklings and so on. Some 
early-hatched cygnets on an adjoining and even 
larger pool had disappeared mysteriously and 
again the word “‘pike”’ was mentioned, and I 
do not suppose that the fresh-water shark was 
being malinged. 

The fact is that our seemingly peaceful pool 
is no exception to Nature everywhere. She is 
ever “‘red in tooth and claw.’”’ The otter comes 
questing through the shadows of night to take 
toll of pike, roach and trout, and it does not 
mind varying its fishy menu with a coot chick 
or even a full-grown moorhen. The flash of 
green-blue tells of the glorious kingfisher come 
after fish fry; and a grey shape slipping through 
the waterside vegetation betokens that most 
murderous of all hunters, a farmyard rat having 
asummer holiday. He will take not only all the 
eggs he can find but every juvenile bird into 
which he can drive his yellow teeth. The fox 
will come to drink from the pool and he will 
keep his amber eyes wide open for anything 
worth having, but parent birds with young 
ones have less cause to fear him than the grey 
form that creeps through the rank grass and 
ferns. 

But pike and rat, fox and kingfisher, are 
after all only helping to keep the balance of 
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A PAIR OF COOTS AT THEIR NEST. The cock (right) is bringing food to the newly hatched chicks 
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A MOORHEN APPROACHING HER NEST 


Nature. On the round pond and its adjoining 
waters three pairs of great-crested grebes nest 
annually, with an average output of a dozen 
young ones, to say nothing of innumerable coots, 
moorhens and mallards, plus the swans and the 
little grebes. If all their eggs hatched and all 
their young ones grew up the pool would soon 
be overpopulated; even as it is we see more 
young ones reared than appear to be needed to 
maintain the level of the population, at any rate 
on this piece of water. 

Our peaceful pool sees the young swans 
grow up to be ejected from their paradise, the 
jealous parents driving them away, and this, too, 
applies in a minor degree to the other resident 
water-fowl. 

With the coming of early autumn all 
the grebes depart, for their annual travel fever 
has seized them. They do not look like great 
travellers, but their wings suffice to carry them 
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off to reservoirs and estuaries and similar winter 
resorts. 

Yet while they go south our pond becomes a 
winter resort for other birds. When the trees 
have shed their leaves and only bare branches 
are reflected in the dark waters of the lake, 
when its rushes are sere and yellow and cat’s ice 
begins to form at its verge, lovely little teal, 
smart black and white tufted duck and busy 
pochards appear. Whether the mallard are our 
old friends I am not sure; if so, there are many 
additions to their ranks, as there are to those of 
coots and moorhens. 

Winter passes, snow and frost are gone, 
the whisper of spring is heard, moorhens battle 
with loud outcry and so do the coots, and the 
grebes come home, three pairs as before—no 
more—and the same number of other birds 
settle down to nesting affairs. So the life of the 
round pond goes on as before. 
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A TRAVEL PIONEER 


gentleman by the name of Bush be- 

thought him that he would like to 
travel to London by the then novel expedient 
of utilising the air, as well as land and water, 
through which to travel. So he built himself 
a species of boat on wheels which he called a 
“Pynace”’. 

’ This affair comprised the capabilities of a 
boat and a tricycle and carried sails and, in the 
end, proved quite successful, as the following 
account will show. 

Many were the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with, as may be imagined, but they were 
all eventually overcome. Bush built the 
machine, or boat, himself—‘‘ with a few towles 
and instruments and with his own hands he 
framed and fashioned a Pynace by his cunning 
and skill which without the help of man or 
beast to move the same forward past by Ayre 
Land and Water only by his owne industry and 
labour three score yards in the Ayre. Six and 
twenty miles upon the Land and an hundreth 
myles uppon the water’”’. 

' This was the way of it. For his passage 
through the air he had a couple of strong cables 
each two hundred feet long fastened to the 
pinnacles of Lambourn church tower (to its 
detriment) ‘‘strained by windlasses and other 
strange and unheard of devises’ to two trees 
in the churchyard. These cables were the width 
of the pinnace apart and on these she worked by 
rings in her sides through which 


AQ BOUT the year 1607 a certain Berkshire 


By E. G. KAINES-THOMAS 


England, Essex, 
Waynemans. 

On July 20 the ship was brought out 
at about 10 a.m. ready to start her journey 
by air, land and water under London Bridge 
to the Customs House Quay in the City of 
London by the “industry and labour of one 
only man.” 

On arrival at the church her guns were 
fired one after the other, to the wonderment 
of the onlookers, who had never seen anything 
like it, let alone a ship, before. It took an hour 
to prepare her on the cables ready for the ascent 
on to the tower. No sooner was she set than 
she started to rise to the top under her own 
power, no one being in her. 

We do not learn exactly how this was 
achieved, but apparently it was so. Arrived 
at the top, she stayed there till 2 p.m., when 
she was lowered about twenty feet and there 
poised for some time while her guns were fired 
and fireworks and “‘other strange and worthey 
devises’ were let off with no one nearer than 
the tower top. 

The onlookers demanded, almost with 
menaces, an encore, and with the Captain on 
board ‘‘to boot’’, with which demands he 
complied, taking the pinnace up and down two 
or three times, and packing up about 6 p.m. 
ready for the next day’s start. 

Thus on Tuesday, July 21, his ship was 
once more brought to the church and put upon 


the Harecourts and the 


the cables, worked up to forty feet from the 
ground out of reach of the “unruly mob” and 
there rested until he was ready to start. Now, 
however, occurred an accident which caused 
much excitement and perturbation, for two 
of the church pinnacles fell into the tower 
top, fortunately without doing anyone any 
harm. 

This over, all was made ready for the start, 
and so down came Bush in his “‘flying”’ ship to 
be put on the wheels which lay waiting and 
ready at the bottom, Placing her on these, he 
then set out on his journey, finding no little 
difficulty in coping with the dense and unruly 
crowd which impeded his progress. 

He decided to make for Childrey Down up 
a steep hill, which took time and much strenuous 
labour, and so down into the valley and up the 
next and steeper hill, which proved more 
difficult, so that ‘“‘it was full night before he 
could attain to the top thereof and his bones 
were SO Over wearied and grieved with the 
extremity of that labour...that he put a 
deep cross into the earth and left his boat,” 
returning home for a night’s well-earned rest. 
The next day he arrived at Sir Edmond Feti- 
place’s house and stayed the night. The follow- 
ing day part of the works came adrift, but 
when they had been repaired he was finally able 
to reach Streatley in four days. 

Here he had a thoroughly unpleasant and 
alarming experience, for we read that the 
bargees, ‘“‘a kind of people by 





the ropes passed. She was 
worked up and down by some 
mechanism which Bush oper- 
ated from inside her. He seems | g 
to have been helped in this by 
some windlass affair at the trees 
and with “‘counterpoises in pul- 
leyes to assist the motion of the 
Pynace’’ and to cause her to 
move up and down. 

For land travel she had 
four wheels: three served to 
carry her and the fourth func- 
tioned inside, being worked by 
Bush himself. How this fourth 
wheel actually worked it is diffi- 
cult to make out, unless it pro- 
truded through the keel of the 
ship like a centre-board and re- 
volved on the road itself, be- 
cause the other three wheels 
seem only to have been carriers. 

These wheels were placed 
two in front on an axle and were 
four and a half feet in diameter, 
and the third ‘‘turned in a frame 
of three feet high and was fast- 
ened by devises [an all-embrac- 
ing word !] at the hinder part of 
the Pynace directly under her 
stern’. With these she made 
good speed apparently, on the 
level ground. If her sails were 
also used, this is not mentioned. 

The boat was carefully 
caulked and pitched to make 
her watertight and had a seat 
placed amidships, a pair of oars 
and three masts and yards “of 
the most fine light timber that 
might be had’’. She carried 
twelve small cannon “‘that went 
off by a strange devise in just 
order one after the other”’. They 
stood on a platform ‘‘on the 
Tower-decke and no man neare 
them at their discharging’’. Her 
forecastle was lower than the 
stern by one foot and ‘“‘upon 
every top and yard arm she was 
garnished and set forth with 
flagges, auncients, streamers and 
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London printed by. .P. for Nathaniel Butter, 1608. 


nature barbarous and uncivil’’, 
treated him and his ‘“boate”’ 
in a very hostile manner, for 
they not only attacked him 
and his two men, severely hurt- 
ing them so that they fled into 
a house for safety (these two 
men accompanied Bush as wit- 
nesses), but also damaged the 
pinnace by getting into her and 
knocking holes in the sides with 
hooked staves and large stones 
“manifesting their cankered 
stomachs and malice’ (as Bush 
delightfully puts it), so that she 
sank. 

However, Bush was not to 
be daunted and being stout of 
heart, and fortunately sound of 
limb, he had his ship mended 
and proceeded on his way. 

Not much is said about 
the voyage down the Thames, 
and we are never told if he used 
his sails, but the river was 
probably free of locks and there 
were not many bridges, so pre- 
sumably his trip was quick, 
smooth, and uneventful, for he 
arrived safely at the Customs 
House Quay on Wednesday, 
August 19 at about 10.30 a.m., 
where he received a warm wel- 
come from the Customs Officer 
and other officials. He made a 
statement on oath about his 
trip and adventures and re- 
quested a certificate be given 
him proving this. It was wil- 
lingly given and signed and 
sealed by the Customs Officers, 
who, as a fitting finish to such 
an adventurous trip, gave a 
feast at the Customs House in 
his honour. 

A word must be added 
about the effects of the aerial 
display on Lambourn church 
tower. A crack in the north 
wall nearly four inches wide 
went through the thickness 
of it, and the pinnacles of 








pendants of rich Taffetie the 
colours of sable and argent ac- 
cording to the colours of him 
that made her’. Her flags 
carried the coats of arms of 


AN OLD PRINT DEPICTING MR. BUSH, A BERKSHIRE GENTLE- 
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TO LONDON BY AIR, LAND, AND WATER IN 1607 


the north-east and north-west 
angles show signs of the repair 
and renewal of 17th-century 
work. So William Bush has left 
his mark. 
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A ZEBRA THAT BECAME A POLO PONY 


Written and Illustrated by G. B. RIMINGTON 








THE GREVY ZEBRA AND (right) THE BURCHELL’S ZEBRA OF KENYA. The former has narrower stripes than the latter and 


HE two kinds of zebra mostly known in 
Africa are the Grévy and Burchell’s. The 
Grévy zebra is marked with narrow 
black-and-white stripes, whereas those of 
Burchell’s zebra are much wider. The Grévy, 
moreover, is usually a _ lighter-boned but 
stronger animal than the Burchell’s. The latter 
has little or no stamina: when put to work he 
will soon give up and lie down, whereas the 
Grévy is strong and can gallop along at a good 
pace for a short distance and does not tire over 
a long distance at a steady trot; his trot is 
fairly comfortable, but the Burchell’s is a quick, 
stunted action, far from comfortable for the 
rider. 

It had always been my ambition to tame 
and break in a big Grévy zebra to the saddle. 
I used to see big Grévy stallions leading their 
mares at full gallop over the northern plains of 
Kenya and I always thought how I should like 
to be riding one at that pace. I knew that some 
of those plains were covered with holes, but the 
animals never seemed to put a foot wrong. 

A friend suggested that we should drive 
about the plainsin his high-powered lorry looking 
for an opportunity to chase a big stallion. If the 
opportunity occurred, the lorry was to be driven 
close to the galloping zebra and I was to throw 
a rope lassoo over his head. Then eight strong 
natives in the lorry were to pull on the rope 
until he was brought down. I 
had learnt to throw a rope in 
Canada and had often snubbed 
horses down. To do this from a 
moving lorry instead of from 
a horse with a stock saddle 
sounded difficult or impossible. 
It appeared likely to depend on 
whether we could find the zebra 
on a vast plain where it was 
good going for the lorry and 
be able to tire him out before 
lassooing him. 

We had been driving round 
the outskirts of three big plains 
one morning, when suddenly 
my friend spotted through his 
glasses a big stallion and three 
mares. They were grazing peace- 
fully in the middle of the largest 
plain. If we could get near to 
them in the lorry before they 
suspected trouble they would 
have to gallop some four miles 
before they reached impassable 
country. We decided to circle 
round them at a mile distance, 
to decrease the circle rapidly 
and to go straight after them as 


bat-like as distinct from horse-like ears 


soon as they started to gallop. What we expected 
would happen did happen: they had spent so 
much time turning round to look at us that 
they had not realised the danger. Soon they 
were off at full gallop and so were we. The mares 
soon got tired and we passed them. The stallion 
had amazing staying powers, but when he was 
cantering along slowly close to the lorry I threw 
the rope noose over his head. The natives 
pulled well on the rope and snubbed him, and 
the lorry was slowed down and stopped when 
he fell. 

We soon tied up his legs and dug two deep 
ruts in the ground, which allowed the back 
end of the lorry to be nearly level with it. 
Then we pushed the beautiful striped animal 
into the lorry and made for home. On arrival 
two more ruts had to be dug in a strongly fenced 
boma, and the zebra was carefully taken out of 
the lorry, his legs were untied, and he was 
released with a long rope tied round his neck. 
When night came, fires were lit round the boma 
in case he decided to try to jump the 10-ft. 
railings and escape. That night we drank to his 
health and christened him Zeb. For the next 
two nights and three days he would take no 
water or food, but as he had been caught in 
really hard condition I did not think it would 
hurt him. On the morning of the third day 
I noticed he had made up for lost time by 





THE AUTHOR WITH ZEB, A GREVY ZEBRA HE CAUGHT AND 
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drinking most of his water and eating all the 
good hay and green grass I had put in the boma. 
I brought my saddle horse Sorrell towards the 
boma with the intention of introducing him to 
Zeb and quietening him, but when Sorrell saw 
him at 30 yards’ distance he stood still and 
snorted and nothing would induce him to go 
nearer. 

Zeb, when he saw the horse, went to the 
farthest side of the boma and snorted back. 
Day by day I gradually got nearer to him with- 
out his snorting, as he began to realise he was 
dependent on me for his food and water. On 
the sixth day I climbed into his boma and walked 
with some grass to the middle of it. We watched 
each other carefully. As the end of his rope was 
near my feet I picked it up with the intention 
of giving him his first lunging lesson. When 
I pulled gently on the rope he suddenly showed 
his teeth, laid his ears flat on his head and came 
straight for me like a lion. Luckily there was 
a big stick near by which I picked up and 
showed him. The next evening we got him into 
the crush (an enclosure made of two fences 5 ft. 
high with parallel bars 2 ft. 6 ins. apart and 
a gate at each end) by pulling on the rope round 
his neck and on another one behind his hind 
quarters. I have not seen any animal in a crush 
fight the way Zeb did. He was not only very 
quick at biting and kicking in all directions, but 
he was as strong as a lion. I 
was anxious to put a halter on 
him, but to do this he would 
have to be blindfolded with a 
sack. When the sack was taken 
off, the person putting the 
halter on had to be extremely 
quick or otherwise he might be 
bitten. The sack was produced 
and placed on the railing of the 
crush near his shoulder. In a 
flash he grabbed it in his teeth 
and shook it as a dog shakes 
a rat. 


When my friend, who was 
standing near by, saw this, he 
said no man would ever be able 
to tame Zeb and break him in 
to become a saddle horse and 
that I had better release him 
before he killed me. Three 
times I put that sack near his 
shoulder and head and every 
time he took it with his teeth 
and shook it. I was standing 
rather too near him once when 
he was shaking the sack and 
he dropped it and bit at my 
head. When he had got tired 





of biting the sack I tied him with a very 
short rope to a strong post in front of the 
crush, where, as long as the rope held, he 
would be unable to twist his neck round end 
bite as far as his shoulder. I mounted the 
railings of the crush and stood with the sack 
over his back, and he retaliated by kicking in 
all directions with his hind legs. I suddenly put 
the sack over his eyes and held it firmly under 
his jaw. As soon as he was blindfolded he gave 
up the fight. Owino, my animal boy, came 
with the halter and put it on his head over the 
sack. 

When the sack had been pulled-out from 
the halter he was ready to be lunged. We lunged 
him round his boma at the walk, trot and canter 
for three-quarters of an hour every morning and 
evening and it quietened him considerably. 
Every time he was called and pulled into the 
middle of the circle to be given some lucerne 
he would do a lot of snorting, and when holding 
out the lucerne for him to eat I was never quite 
certain whether he would prefer to bite my hand 
or the lucerne. 

It was imperative that the soirel horse and 
Zeb should become friends, so I nailed the 
horse’s box manger to the outside of the railings 
of the boma and Zeb’s manger inside some ten 
feet from it. I put salt in Zeb’s manger and 
a good feed of oats in the other, and tied Zeb 
to the post near his manger and brought Sorrell 
very gradually to his. Sorrell wolfed his feed 
down and never worried about Zeb. Zeb found 
the salt that night and finished it all. Oats 
were mixed with the salt, and he loved his new 
kind of food. In this manner the two animals 
became quite friendly and a week later they 
were sharing the boma together without any 
biting or kicking. 

Every time Zeb had been lunged he was put 
in the crush and brushed. He did his best to 
bite me or Owino when the brush was near his 
head and to kick when it was near his legs. If 
Sorrell was held close to him during this oper- 
ation he did not behave so badly. 

Two months had now passed since the day 
he had been captured, and he would lunge well 
round the boma, especially if Sorrell was being 
ridden round ahead of him. He had quietened 
down considerably, but was not to be trusted. 
Early one morning Owino put him in the crush 
and I decided to blindfold him and put a snaffle 
bit in his mouth. Attached to the rings of the 
snaffle were reins. My native cook happened to 
be standing close to the railings of the crush and 
had one foot in an old shoe on the middle 
railing. Zeb saw this shoe and in a flash he had 
bitten the sole clean off. The cook said Owino 
ought to buy him another pair of shoes, but 
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A SAFE MOUNT. “Eventually he became fool-proof, and the girl who had at first refused to 


have anything to do with him rode him everywhere” 


I noticed he never gave Zeb another chance to 
chew the other shoe. 

It took us a long time to get the bit in 
Zeb’s mouth—he bit and kicked in all directions. 
He had kicked Owino on the leg through the 
railings of the crush and had nearly bitten me 
on the arm when someone was speaking to me. 
After that I refused to allow anyone to stand 
near by when we were training him. He was 
lunged in his bit and soon got accustomed to 
it (it was fixed by spring clips to the Ds of the 
halter, and so was casy to attach or unfasten). 
For two weeks in the evenings he hid this bit 
put in his mouth and taken out, and in that time, 
became quite used to it. The next thing to 
struggle with was the saddle. Onc that fitted 
him was found, he was measured for girths and 
a pair of strong ones were procurcd. He was 
put in the crush and the saddle was put on his 
back—but it was impossible to girth him as he 
never stopped bucking and kicking. To prevent 
this, a rope had to be passed close to his rump 
and tied to the parallel bars of the crush. Then 
he was girthed. The rope was unfastened and 
he bucked and kicked until he was tired and 
had decided he could not get rid of the saddle. 
I lunged him round the boma to see if he could 
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ZEB (left) AND A MARE COMPANION 


buck the saddle off his back. He put in some 
beautiful bucks, but the saddle stayed put. 

I had heard that staying with an official of 
the district there was a girl who was said to be 
a light-weight and could ride anything with 
four legs. I thought she might like to have the 
first ride on Zeb. I went to call on her that 
evening and approached the subject by asking 
her if she would like to have a ride on old 
Sorrell. She said she would like to, but nothing 
would induce her to ride that ‘‘ sports model 
donkey” of mine until I had got it fool-proof. 

After lunging Zeb in the saddle and bridle 
for a few days I decided one morning to put 
50 lb. of potatoes in a sack and tie it firmly to 
the saddle. The middle of the sack was lying 
over the seat of the saddle and the potatoes, 
hanging down, on cach side, represented a 
rider’s legs. Zeb tried to buck that sack of 
potatoes off until he was too tired to buck any 
more, then he turned his head round to where 
a rider’s right leg would be and bit the sack of 
potatoes some four or five times. Having 
watched all this carefully I was thankful that 
my leg was not there instead of the potatoes. 

I had now learnt what I could expect from 
Zeb when I mounted him that evening. Owino 
was told to lunge him for an hour just before 
I was going to ride him. I thought he would 
then be too tired to buck or bite—but I was 
mistaken. 

The crush was made wider so that I could 
mount him there and also to prevent his rubbing 
my legs on the railings when I was riding him 
out of it. At 5 p.m. I was to mount. A number 
of Europeans, Indians and natives were waiting 
about to see me thrown to the ground and eaten 
by a zebra. He stood perfectly still while 
I mounted, then sulked and refused to move. 
I touched him on his quarters with a stick and 
that was enough. He gave two terrific bounds 
in the air, got the bit in his teeth, buried his 
head between his forelegs, put his hind legs near 
his forelegs, and sprang some two feet off the 
ground. The saddle was on the apex of his back. 
He was not too pleased to find me still in the 
saddle when he had done some six or seven of 
these bucks, so he quickly turned his head round 
to the off side and bit my foot. He tried to bite 
the same foot again, but my stick was waiting 
for him. I had taken the precaution to wear 
long, thick leather boots, so I hardly felt the 
bite. Owino then rode up on Sorrell and Zeb 
followed him and we went for a ride. It is said 
that if a horse bucks the first day he is ridden 
he will buck twice as badly on the second day. 
I hoped for the best, and was determined he 
would not get a chance of biting my foot or leg 
again. 

On the second day he bucked in much the 
same manner as he had done before, but when 
he turned his head round to bite, he tound my 
stick waiting for him. He was so angry at this 
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that he quickly lay down and tried to roll on 
me. I was fortunate enough to get my feet out 
of the stirrup irons and spring over his neck and 
head. I have always thought this the worst kind 
of vice a horse could have and hoped he would 
not always try it if he could not chew my feet. 
As soon as I had got him to his feet again I led 
him to the crush and mounted; he then gave 
me quite a nice ride, following Sorrell most of 
the way. At one path he wanted to return to 
his boma, but I wanted to go another way. He 
became difficult and began to lie down, but as 
he immediately felt my stick he decided to go 
where I bid him. During the next month he 
put up a few feeble attempts at bucking and 
biting and lying down, but as he always got the 
worst of it he gave it up. He became quite a 
nice beast to ride, with amazing staying powers. 
He never seemed to tire at carrying my weight 
of 14 stone for four hours a day on safari. 
Eventually he became fool-proof, and the girl 
who had at first refused to have anything to do 
with him rode him everywhere. 

One day I thought I would see how sure- 
footed he was. I found a piece of country 
covered with holes. Owino said there were 47 
holes in the measured half-mile. I rode him at 
the gallop over this distance expecting to have 
my neck broken any moment, but he never put 
a foot wrong. 

After teaching him to neck rein I introduced 
him to a polo stick and ball. He was intelligent 
enough to realise what I wanted him to do. 
After training him to polo for four months 
I decided to take him to a game and join in. 
All the players and onlookers were much amused 
when I rode out to play on my “sports-model 
donkey.”” The ball was rolled in and I went 
after it at once. All the other ponies snorted 
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at this striped object and refused to go near 
him. The ball was mine until I scored a goal 
or it went out of play. I was most unpopular 
and was ordered off the ground by the umpire. 
So that ended Zeb’s career as a polo pony. 

I had now owned Zeb for about twenty 
months. We were great friends; in fact he and 
my chimpanzee Lucy were the two most 
friendly animals I have ever possessed. He 
would follow me about and if he thought there 
was a chance of my producing a tit-bit from 
my pocket consisting of bread or a lick of salt, 
he would never leave me. He used to follow 
me into the house and walk about the sitting- 
room or round the dining-room table in search 
of bread, always being very careful not to knock 
chairs or small tables over. 

He had a wonderful set of sharp teeth, 
which showed he was a six-year-old; these he 
used playfully on Owino when he was being 
groomed under the belly. Whenever I mounted 
him, he always used to be ready to nip me. It 
was all in fun, however; he never laid his ears 
back and bit viciously as he did when I was 
breaking him in. 

Now we come to the sad part of my story. 
I had gone to bed one night with a bad attack 
of fever and ’flu. Next morning Owino came to 
the house and said Zeb’s eyes were all bloodshot 
and that the under part of his neck was swollen. 
I immediately suspected African horse-sickness, 
but on second thoughts I remembered being 
told that zebra did not contract horse-sickness 
or “fly.” I just managed to crawl out of bed, 
and made my way slowly to Zeb’s boma. 
Although he was very ill, he walked slowly over 
to greet me and rubbed his nose on my arms and 
shoulders. He smelt round my coat pockets to 
see if I had any hidden bread for him. His neck 
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was swollen at one place to the size of a chi! ’s 
football. Whatever sort of disease was t! js 
I wondered. I felt very sorry for him. Sor «- 
thing had to be done and done quickly—«:\4 
the medical officer was on safari. : 

Just at that moment Owino and I w>:¢ 
standing near a pile of grass which Zeb had 
been eating the previous night. I thought I saw 
something brown protruding from the grass, aid 
I showed it to Owino, and we both decided it 
was the tail of a snake. We quickly collected 
a party of natives with sticks and suddenly 
Owino removed the grass with a fork—and there 
was one of the biggest puff adders I have ever 
seen. It was soon killed. I now guessed that 
Zeb had been bitten on the neck by this snake, 
anddecided that the only hope of saving his 
life was to operate quickly on his swollen neck, 
It would have to be opened with a knife and 
the poison and the pus got rid of. I opened the 
swelling and squeezed a great deal of pus from 
it. We then syringed into the incision a strong 
antiseptic. I thought Zeb might bite me in the 
back if the pain was too much for him, but 
somehow he seemed to know I was doing my 
best for him. He stood perfectly still, and 
kept rubbing the soft part of his nose on my 
back. 

After two days he got better, but found it 
difficult to eat with his swollen neck. A day 
later he over-exerted himself by chasing a pie- 
dog from his boma and dropped down dead. 

Zeb was the second Grévy I have tamed 
and broken to the saddle. I consider that if they 
are tamed with patience and properly broken 
to the saddle, they soon realise they are not 
going to be hurt if they obey one’s will. They 
will give one of their best and become great 
friends. 


THE RYDER CUP TEAM 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Cup side to play against the Americans 

at Ganton in September has now been 
taken. The selectors have named 20 players 
from whom their ultimate choice will be made. 
This news is obviously interesting, but it is not 
so far exciting, and even those exigent critics, 
who like nothing better than to abuse the 
authorities, can hardly so far find much material 
for the exercise of their talents. Personally, I 
am one of those humble people who believe 
that selectors know more about their business 
than I can possibly teach them, and I shall be 
the duller accordingly. Dr. Johnson had a 
friend—I think his name was Warburton— 
against whom he had only one complaint, 
namely that he always wanted to say something 
when there was nothing to say. I admit I 
feel a little like Mr. Warburton at this moment. 


sk first step towards choosing the Ryder 


om * 
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So far, then, the selectors have given 
universal satisfaction because they have chosen 
the very same 20 that you or I would choose. 
Possibly some one or two have been left out 
who, according to their particular friends and 
admirers, ar2 worthy of the honour of inclusion; 
but at best it would be rather a barren honour 
in their case, because they would have, humanly 
speaking, no chance of getting into the team 
itself. The form of our leading professionals is 
so well known and is so constantly being 
exhibited in tournaments that there is really 
very little room for difference of opinion between 
the expert selectors and the inexpert man in 
the street. Only when it comes to a question 
of the last two, or at most three, places in the 
team itself will the critics find anything over 
which to enjoy themselves. 

I am not going to choose a team on my own 
account, but will merely guess at the team that 
the selectors will choose; or rather I will guess 
at nine players, leaving a margin for error of 
one. Here they are in alphabetical order : 
Adams, Bousfield, Burton, Cotton, Daly, 
Faulkner, King, Arthur Lees and Ward. There 
is nothing original or inspired about this guess; 
no startling young man of eighteen, like Brian 
Close at cricket, because, the more is the pity, 
we do not seem to possess any such, and the 


team must on the average be rather old. It is 
just such a guess as anybody else might make 
and I do not think it will turn out far wrong. 

There are two names not in my list that 
I should like to see there if I could. One is 
that of Dai Rees. A year ago it would have 
seemed absurd to suggest that he would not 
play; he would have been deemed a cast-iron 
certainty, but I suppose that sudden and severe 
illness at St. Anne’s last autumn is still leaving 
its mark on his game, for this summer he has 
been unquestionably disappointing. He is a 
dashing and a brilliant golfer and a fine match 
player; did he not once in this very match beat 
the great Byron Nelson? I have to write away 
from my books, but I am pretty sure he did. 
There is time for him to come back and give his 
proofs anew (indeed, he seems to have begun at 
Harrogate) but at present I cannot quite see him 
playing. My other regrettable omission is 
Padgham. He is such an essentially great golfer 
and has still on his day such a great game in 
him, full of serene power; but that day has not 
been coming nearly so often as it did before the 
war, and so I do not set down his name. Brad- 
shaw’s name is not, of course, there either, 
because we have already been told that the 
deed of gift of the Cup requires that the players 
must be resident in Great Britain. There is 
nothing to be said except that it is nobody’s 
fault and a great pity. The Walker Cup selectors, 
with their three players from Eire, are more 
fortunate in having greater latitude. 


* * 
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About one thing I am _ wholeheartedly 
glad; namely that the selectors will choose the 
team according to their own unfettered judg- 
ment and will not be bound by any records 
of performances in tournaments. They know 
their men and this knowledge is worth much 
more than statistics worked out to decimal 
points. The Americans have a _ different 
system and choose their side on elaborate 
records drawn from tournaments played not 
only this year but last year. It is entirely their 
own affair, but it does not seem to me a good 
plan. It is too great a concession to the spirit 
of absolute ‘‘fairness.’’ I would far rather trust 
to well-informed selectors, who have the 


courage of their opinions, than to any mathe- 
matical system or to any one trial. Trial 
matches can sometimes be the very devil in 
upsetting well-grounded opinions. Witness the 
fact, to take another sport, that the acknow- 
ledged greatest of hurdlers, Harrison Dillard, 
could not run in the Olympic hurdles for the 
United States last summer because he had 
knocked down too many hurdles in a trial. 
It did not matter very much, because there 
were other illustrious hurdlers to take his place 
and he himself had ample compensation in 
winning the 100 metres. Still, on the matter of 
principle, I am all for human judgment as 
opposed to inhuman statistics, and I rejoice 
that our selectors are in no way tied by those 
mathematics that I hate. 


* * 
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It is sad that Bradshaw will not be at 
Ganton; and there will also be sad absences 
from the invading side. One is Ben Hogan. If 
anybody could have recovered from his accident 
in time, my American friends tell me that 
Hogan was the man to do it, but clearly he 
cannot yet be well enough. It was almost my 
only unsatisfied ambition in golf to see Hogan 
play and many others must, I am sure, have 
had a similar feeling. He has in fact been 
chosen, as a tribute and compliment, but he will 
not be able to play. The other absentee will 
be the new Open Champion of the United States, 
Cary Middlecoff, but the reason in his case is 
quite a different one: two years ago he turned 
from amateur to professional, and he has not yet 
been for a sufficiently long time a member of 
the American Professional Golfers’ Association. 
The same thing might happen in this country, 
though in fact we have no candidate for the side 
so affected. Such rules may constitute very 
sound trade unionism, but perhaps I am not a 
good trade unionist, for I do not like them over- 
much. They might in some cases be gravely 
discouraging to rising talent, and in this 
particular case they detract perceptibly from 
the interest of the match and its representative 
character. Of this American side we have only 
seen two over here, Snead and Mangrum. The 
others we know by repute and they are palpably 
formidable, but we can have plenty of hope. 
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A RARE BRITISH MOTH 


_ Written and Illustrated by 


N years gone by the pine hawk-moth was a 
I great rarity in this country, known to 

inhabit only a few favoured localities in 
Suffolk, where it may still be found regularly 
every year. During the last twenty years or so 
it has been found also, in good numbers, in 
Dorset, but it is impossible to say whether it has 
always been there, though unrecorded, or 
whether its presence is the result of colonisation 
of the district by immigrants. 

It is reputed to be a difficult butterfly to 
rear in captivity, since the caterpillars flourish, 
usually, till they are nearly ready to pupate and 
then die off, being apparently unable, just before 
the metamorphosis, to digest a diet of young, 
succulent pine needles. As we were anxious to 
obtain a photographic life history of the moth, 
we decided to attempt to breed some, and accord- 
ingly searched the trunks of a group of Scotch 
pines which has long been a Suffolk strong- 
hold of the species. We quickly found a male 
and a female, about six feet up, so close together 
that we judged pairing had taken place, prob- 
ably during the previous night. The female 
was brought homeand during the next few nights 
she laid scores of golden yellow eggs, some on 
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forked at the tip. The tiny heads were a darker 
yellow than the bodies and were striped with 
still deeper yellow. 

To see what happened under varying condi- 
tions, we divided the growing colony into groups, 
keeping some caterpillars in glass-topped tins 
in which fresh pine needles for food were pro- 
vided daily, and others on sprays of pine 
needles placed in water in glass-fronted, wooden 
rearing cages. Yet another group was sleeved 
on to a branch of Austrian pine, the only type of 
pine available near at hand, where they had a 
large choice of needles. As expected, the ones 
kept in the tins made most rapid headway; next 
in rate of growth were those in the rearing- 
cages; the slowest were the ones inside the sleeve, 
where conditions approximated most nearly to 
normal. After a few meals from pine needles 
the caterpillars changed in colour from yellow 
to a distinct green, and they moulted for the 
first time within a few days. After this they 
were bright green with pale yellow stripes run- 
ning longitudinally down the body and had 
startling heads striped with black and with 
yellow. The second and third moults occurred 
at approximately seven-day intervals, with no 
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MALE PINE HAWK-MOTH ON BARK 
OF PINE TREE. Magnified c. 1} times 


EGGS (magnified 2} times). (Middle) YOUNG CATERPILLAR (magnified c. 4 times). (Right) CATERPILLAR BEFORE LAST MOULT 


the pine needles provided for the purpose and 
many on the sides of the rearing-cage in which 
she was enclosed. 

Just before they hatched the young cater- 
pillars could be clearly seen curled round inside 
the eggshells. When they emerged, they were 
yellowish in colour with a long horn of the same 
shade at the tail. An hour or so later the horn 


had become quite black and was seen to be 





FULLY DEVELOPED CATERPILLAR 
FEEDING (approximately life-size) 


(maghified c. 1} times) 


change in the appearance of the caterpillars 
except, of course, in size. The fourth and last 
moult, however, produced a notable transforma- 
tion, for the creatures that then emerged from 
the cast skins were remarkable in both colour 
and pattern. A reddish-brown band ran the 
length of the back, and the sides of the green 
body were striped with yellow. The heads were 
a polished brown and the horn, too, was brown 
and no longer forked as it had been previously. 
The resemblance of the caterpillars to the green 
needles and brown twigs was striking. 

The critical time in the larval stage was now 
approaching. The caterpillars that had been 
reared in the tins were judged to be ready to 
pupate and were therefore transferred to a 
wooden rearing-cage in the bottom of which a 
layer of earth had been placed. The others were 
enclosed in a large tin, with pine needles, and 
taken with us to Devon; this entailed their being 
confined in close quarters for about twenty- 
four hours when the weather was extremely hot. 
On arrival at our destination they were put into 
roomy cases and given fresh food. For some 
days they seemed to flourish, and we were on the 
point of providing a layer of earth for their 
pupation when suddenly they began to die off, 
their bodies apparently drying up. Eventually, 
not one remained out of about three dozen. 
Whether this would have happened had they not 
been transported from one side of England to 
the other cannot be said, but this experience 
unquestionably supported all the tales that 
we had heard of failure to rear the insect 


beyond the stage of fully-grown caterpillar. 
On returning home we immediately in- 
spected the cage in which we had left the other 
caterpillars. Here, fortunately, were no tell- 
tale dried-up skins, and we assumed that all had 
safely pupated. The earth in the bottom of the 
cage was carefully explored and about two 
inches below the surface we found a reddish- 
brown chrysalis. This was duly photographed, 
the earth carefully replaced and left alone. The 
following June a number of moths emerged. 
The pine moth is, indeed, a lovely insect. 
Its greyish-brown wings bear a few short, dark, 
longitudinal streaks and it generally resembles 
the bark of the pine trees on which it is its habit 
to rest. A female we once found on the trunk of 
a pine was in perfect condition and had obviously 
only just emerged from her subterranean chry- 
salis, for she was covered with a greyish bloom 
which temporarily gave her a much lighter 
appearance than that which she later assumed. 
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BRITISH SUCCESSES AT THE WHITE CII Y 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


‘XINCE moving from Olympia to the White 
S City, the International Horse Show has 
possibly changed its atmosphere, but to- 
day, at least, it is able to stand on its own 
feet, and last year it showed quite a good profit. 
The White City may lack the intimacy of the old 
days and, perhaps, that vast arena is liable to 
cause certain symptoms of agoraphobia. On 
the other hand, it is possible to accommodate 
a great concourse of spectators; there are signs 
of the show’s ‘‘catching on’’ with the normal 
frequenters of the Stadium and the general 
public, and, when all is said and done, the right 
place for horses and horsemen is out of doors. 
To be sure, the variable nature of English 
weather makes the enterprise something of a 
gamble, but, taking it by and large, the change 
of venue (apart from its financial implications) 
shows a distinct balance on the credit side. It 





is, too, noticeable that we hear to-day far fewer 
regrets expressed at the abandonment of 
Olympia than were common even last year. 
The green grass, the brightly painted jumps, the 
flowers, and, in the evenings, the various effects 
of lighting, provide a delightful setting for the 
exhibition of what I take leave to describe as the 
loveliest of created beings. 

To make good better, the Queen was 
present to witness the parade of the inter- 
national teams and to take their salutes before 
the competition for the King George V Cup, 
and, finally, to present the cup itself to a British 
competitor, young Mr. Brian Butler, who, in 
fact, won it twice, for he completed two fault- 
less rounds, first on his new horse Bruto and, 
later, on that great performer, Tankard— 
unprecedented achievement. Another English- 
man, Mr. W. H. White, also finished faultlessly 
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on Mr. Oliver’s brown Talisman, but he i: red 
three quarters of a fault on time and s. was 
deprived of a place in a triple tie. (C4 tain 
O’Shea, of Ireland, also seemed to have it ‘1 his 


grasp when his chestnut Rostrevor had jumped 
sixteen of the seventeen obstacles without a 
mistake, but he misjudged the last of all—a 
formidable wall—and was _ bracketed with 
Colonel Llewellyn and Foxhunter as qual 
fourth. This was a great performance all round, 
and we can be said to have “arrived”’ as 
international horsemen. 

It was unfortunate, though inevitable, that 
the international aspect of the show was less 


formidable this year than in 1948, when we had 
the pick of the horses and horsemen of the world 
in England for the Olympic Games. Many 
nations were compelled to decline the invitation 
to take part, largely through financial stringency 
brought about by the expense of presenting 
their teams for the Games. Moreover, with a 
view to the coming series at Helsinki in 1952, 
many are busy in the search for young horses, 
who will be at their best in three years’ time. 
Eventually, however, the French, Dutch and 
Irish sent teams and there were two welcome 
competitors from Belgium, the Chevalier de 
Selliers de Moranville, with that grand horse of 
his, Sea Prince, and his wife, a very accom- 
plished horsewoman. For the first time, too, 
there was an international ladies’ jumping 
event for Princess Elizabeth’s Challenge Cup in 
which, needless to say, the performances were 
no less excellent than in the men’s events. In 
England, and in Ireland, too, there are horse- 
women, such as Miss Mary Whitehead and Miss 
Iris Kellett, who are capable of beating the 
world’s best horsemen, as the latter proved at 
Dublin last year when she won the Irish Cup, 
and again last week. 

At present the rules of the Fédération 
Equestre Internationale, who govern all inter- 
national competitions, and to which we are 
affiliated, debar ladies from competing in inter- 
national jumping. The institution of Princess 
Elizabeth’s Cup is the thin edge of the wedge, 
and it should not be long before this anachron- 
ism is removed. Another, regarding “‘ amateurs” 
and “ professionals ’’ should also go the same 
way, for it passes my comprehension how a man 
entitled to wear an officer’s uniform, but em- 
ployed solely in equitation, is any more an 
“amateur ”’ or “ gentleman ”’ than a gentleman, 
who, as a civilian, makes his living by the same 
means, and who is, to-day, placed beyond the 
pale. 

Detailed results apart, we have, all of us, 
seen superlative showmanship in the presenta- 
tion of the show itself, remarkable perform- 
ances, in all classes, worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions, and what I take to be the highest promise 
for the future. I was talking on the second day 
to a man who was chiefly responsible for popu- 
larising the racing of greyhounds. He assured 
me that, given the wholehearted co-operation 
of the appropriate authorities, he would guaran- 
tee to bring showing and, particularly show 


COMPETITORS IN THE JUMPING FOR 
THE COUNTRY LIFE AND RIDING-CUP 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
‘AT THE WHITE CITY: 1 and 2.—Captain 
Turbridy, of Eire, the winner, who had the 
only clear round in the final barrage, avoiding 
disaster on Bruree at the formidable obstacle of 
the gate by a timely coup d’arrét. 3.—Mr. E. 
Holland-Martin on High Jinks, who got out of 
his stride at the double and would have 
nothing to do with it. . Brian Butler 
and Tankard, a horse of international reputa- 
tion, saving themselves at the wall by a clever 
“short one.” 5.—Commandant Boulangeat, of 
France, who was also concerned in the final 
barrage. 6.—Lt.-Col. Harry Llewellyn and that 
almost legendary animal, Foxhunter, whose 
only fault was at the gate. They won the 
King George V Cup last year 
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jump.ag into equal prominence and popularity 
with dog-racing. The same could have been 
achieved thirty years ago in respect of polo hada 
slightly more liberal view been taken by those 
who cuided our destinies. 
he first step in this connection is that we 
should embrace the F.E.I. code exclusively, 
and the second is to ensure that the “ bleachers”’ 
are kept fully informed of what is happening. 
Even to the most enlightened the trial placings 
in a Hack or Hackney Class are, all too often, 
wrapped in mystery. Shows depend on the 
people who come to see them for their con- 
tinued prosperity. I should like to-hear, as a 
regular thing, both judges ‘“‘on the air”’ 
for two minutes, giving their reasons for 
their placings at the end of each class. During 
the past week I have met many old friends (who 
said much the same as before), and also not a 
few strangers from the Dominions, the Americas 
and from several European countries. An 
Australian, born in Ireland, confessed himself 
astounded at the standard in all classes, com- 
pared with those “down under.”” It was his 
opinion that our quality and performance 
completely eclipsed anything he had seen in his 
part of the world. A Frenchman, himself a 
graduate of Saumur and a cavalry officer of long 
experience, said that, at last, the English had 
earned their position as leaders in equitation in 
the world to-day, which is high praise from even 
the most generous of Frenchmen. Indeed, we 
have gone to school again with a vengeance, and 
the immediate prize is a vastly increased con- 
sideration all over the world. Moreover, the 
Brotherhood of the Horse, comprising all horse- 
men, from riders in the Grand National to those 
who seek a temporary escape from the repres- 
sions of modern life by taking a week-end 
mounted constitutional in the public parks, is 
steadily growing, as it did before 1939. 
Two items, possibly three, in the pro- 
gramme will still be vivid memories years hence. 
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COLONEL PODHAJSKY AND NEAPOLITANO 
AFRICANO DURING ONE OF THEIR FINE DISPLAYS 


OF DRESSAGE AND HAUTE ECOLE 


The first was the wel- 
come parade of the inter- 
national competitors, 
who entered the arena 
behind the full mounted 
band of the Household 
Cavalry, resplendent 
in their yellow State 
uniforms. Each contin- 
gent, from Belgium, 
France, Holland, Eire 
and from Great Britain, 
was heralded by a 
mounted gunner, in full 
uniform, of the King’s 
Troop R.H.A., bearing 
the national standard. 
Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, riding a 
spectacular grey which 
I apprehended to be an 
Anglo-Arab, pur sang 
on either side, led his 
Dutch team, and the 
periodical performance 
of the Spanish Walk by 
one of their horses added 
éclat to a notable occa 
sion. As each team in 
turn came forward to 
salute the tribune, the 
Royal Marines’ Band 
played the respective 
National Anthems, and 


finally, wheeling by 
sections, this incom- 
parable collection of 


great horses and horse- 
men slowly left the 
arena to the music of the mounted band. 

The second, or even the best memory for 
those of us who have the love of the horse deeply 
implanted in us, was the performance by Col. 
Podhajsky, Chief of the 
Spanish School of Vienna, 
of dressage movements, 
including the passage 
and the piaffe, two 
high school airs, on his grey 
Lippizzaner. stallion Nea- 
politano Africano. This, as 
given on the second night, 
under the beams of the arc 
lights against an inky black 
background, which rendered 
that lovely horse a brilliant 
silver, emphasised each 
movement, performed with 
incomparable grace, of a 
wonderful range, seemed the 
epitome of the art of ‘‘ noble 
horsemanship.” 

The third memory was 
the parades of teams of 
heavy horses of the Shire, 
most English of our three 
great breeds, as exemplified 
by Messrs. Young’s four 
blacks, followed by Messrs. 
Benskin’s four great Clydes- 
dales, lineal descendants of 
the Shire, and, finally, the 
Suffolk Punches, shown by 
Mr. Deptford, of March. To 
complete this splendid spec- 
tacle came Mr. Rickwood’s 
four dark grey Percherons, 
now as English as they used 
to be exclusively French. 

In the Show Classes 
Mrs. Selwyn  Butcher’s 
champion hack Liberty 
Light takes pride of place. 
This is a horse for which we 
have been eagerly waiting. 
Even in a series of really 
strong classes, this brown 
thoroughbred, perfect in 
conformation, action and 
gaiety, contrived, in the 
hands of Count Robert 
Ossich, to make even such 
beautiful animals as Mrs. 
Fitzgerald’s golden chestnut 
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FINAL JUMP BY MISS IRIS KELLETT, OF EIRE, AND 
RUSTY, WINNERS OF THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH CUP 


Royal Token appear as second-rate. And he acts 
as well as he looks, if one can credit the universal 
agreement by the best judges in the land. The 
close competition between Mr. Hindley’s Mighty 
Fine and Mr. Cooper’s Mighty Atom, two suc- 
cessive Dublin Hunter champions, looks like 
resulting in a clear victory for Mr. Hindley’s 
great chestnut, who has improved in form and 
performance quite remarkably since 1947. 

To return to the International aspect of the 
show—and that, at present, means jumping 
Great Britain looks in a fair way to setting the 
seal on three years of strenuous endeavour by 
finishing with the highest percentage of suc- 
cesses under F.E.1. rules. But the Irish have at 
last some really exceptional youngsters, who 
should be coming to their best in 1952. Cer- 
tainly Miss Kellett, who defeated the pick of 
several nations at Dublin last year on Rusty, 
has given an admired fillip to Irish jumping by 
winning Princess Elizabeth’s Cup, open to lady 
riders of the world for the first time. Rusty 
never looked like putting a foot wrong, and 
ended with another faultless round in the final 
barrage. The first really important international 
event was the Country LIFE and Riding Cup, 
and in this Capt. Turbridy on the chestnut 
Bruree gained a notable success in the deciding 
round over Foxhunter, Lt.-Col. Llewellyn’s 
great horse, and Mr. B. Butler’s Tankard, both 
renowned abroad in international competition. 
Foxhunter’s sole mistake, at the gate, can be 
ascribed to an error of judgment, but this in no 
way detracts from Bruree’s performance. In the 
final barrage he was in equal danger at the gate, 
but Capt. Turbridy, an outstanding exponent of 
the Irish genius for getting a horse over any 
country, steadied him with a perfectly timed 
coup d’arvét, cleared the formidable obstacle 
and gained a_ well-deserved and _ popular 
success. 

As a final observation, it is clear that our 
International Show is now re-established on 
unshakeable foundations and will go from 
strength to strength. ‘“‘Let him who deserves 
it bear the palm.’’ But let us, too, remember 
that showing is primarily a means of exhibiting 
our best wares to the public. There are still 
foreign markets to be captured, if not created, 
to our collective weal. We are to-day showing 
produce superior to that of any nation. That 
must be maintained, and let us never forget the 
potential market for our native breeds of horse 
and pony in countries deficient of the former 
at least. Once one stops one goes backwards. 
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1.—GARROWBY HILLTOP, NOVEMBER 8, 1932, by LIONEL EDWARDS. LORD HALIFAX, AGED 93; LORD IRWIN; AND 


THE HON. CHARLES WOOD 


GARROWBY HALL, YORKSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., O.M. > 


Originally a shooting box on the Wolds, Garrowby Hall is essentially the creation in 1892-93 of the 
late Viscount Halifax (1839-1934), whose architect was Walter Tower, the partner of C. E. Kempe 


HE road from York to Driffield climbs 

eight hundred feet on to the Wolds up 

Garrowby Hill, from the summit of 
which the view back over the Vale of York 
is much too vast to be reducible into a photo- 
graph. But there hangs in the Hall, among 
Wood family portraits going back to Stuart 
times, with notable pictures assembled from 
elsewhere, and the mementoes of a Viceroy 
of India, a watercolour by Lionel Edwards 
that suggests not only the geography but the 
personality of the place. It represents a part 
of the park, with the Vale stretching into the 
blue distance, and three generations of the 
family moving off after a lawn meet of the 
Middleton—Viscount Halifax, then aged 93, 
on his pony, his son Lord Irwin, later Earl 
of Halifax, and his eldest grandson Charles 
Wood. ‘Three members of the family in red 
coats all at once. Thing never known before,” 


2.—GARROWBY 


the old gentleman wrote of it to a friend. 
The day was the more memorable because, 
since 1925, when his son had been appointed 
to New Delhi, and he himself was already 86, 
he owned that he had been concentrating all 
his energies on living until this reunion was 
possible. In fact, despite blindness and 
“grogginess,’’ as he would say, he went on 
doing the things he used to do, going for 
country walks by himself, and presiding over 
that other reunion to which he had devoted 
his life, for another year before he died, 
aged 95. 

The romantic, court-yarded, homely, and 
apparently ancestral house, with warm red 
gables overlooking terraced garden and 
sweeping park, was largely the personal 
creation of this remarkable man. Charles 
Lindley Wood, second Viscount Halifax, is 
now most widely known, perhaps, for his 





HALL FROM ACROSS THE PARK 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


book of ghost stories. To a great but more 
limited community he is the leader, for half 
a century, of the Anglo-Catholic Movement, 
through which he dreamt of achieving the 


reunion of Christendom in one undivided 
Church. But his intimates beheld a being 


from another, serener, age. In person “spare, 
gentle and yet emphatic, ethereal and yet 
deliberate,’’ Mr. Sidney Dark has written ; 
“incapable of compromise, the man of con- 
viction and faith, the saint and the states- 
man.” 

The beautiful chapel attached to his 
house, which we shall see next week, stands 
for the essential man, and these articles will 
not follow his seventy years of self-dedication 
to a cause. In any case they are admirably 
recounted in the two volumes of Mr. J. G. 
Lockhart’s biography. And, indeed, the 
house, although a _ by-product, contains 
ample material for an appreciation of his 
many-sided, engaging, original personality, 
which some hereditary strain threw up in 
queer contrast to his forbears. 

His father was Sir Charles Wood, third 
baronet and first Viscount Halifax (1800-85), 
member of successive Whig Cabinets under 
Grey and Palmerston; his mother was the 
daughter of Lord Grey of the Reform Bill 
himself; and his uncle the eccentric Lord 
Durham who “made” Canada and “jogged 
along on £40,000 a year.’’ Further back, the 
family stems to a shadowy Robert de Bosco, 
and, more directly, to one George Wood, 
lessee in 1579 of The Smithies in Monk 
Bretton, near Barnsley, and collector of 
revenues of the dissolved monastry there. 
Whether The Smithies, which his son bought 
together with the lordship of the manor, were 
active, thus interesting the Woods in York- 
shire’s primitive smelting industry, is not 
entirely clear. The descendant line showed 
a disposition for adventure. A Wood was 
killed at Leipzig fighting for Gustavus 
Adolphus; in the 18th century Henry Wood, 
the eldest of four brothers, was chaplain at 
Oporto, the youngest was killed in Nova 
Scotia, the third, Charles, was a gallant naval 
captain, who fell a victim to Suffren’s guns 
off Trincomalee, and the second, Francis, 
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3.—LOOKING SOUTH OVER THE GARDEN 


married a London lady of property and was 
created a baronet in 1784. The Reverend 
Henry, promoted vicar of Halifax, established 
himself in Hemsworth near by; and Captain 
Charles inherited Bowling Hall, near Brad- 
ford, from the Lindley family of Hull. It 


he accepted the presidency of the English 
Church Union, deeply suspect, owing to its 
ritualistic bias, by the Establishment and 
therefore by the Court, he had to resign 
his position as Groom of the Bed-chamber 
to the Prince, much at the regret of both 


to many things, architecture included. Mr. 
Lockhart remarks that “he always saw life 
in pictures; perhaps, in the modern phrase, 
he dramatised it.”’ 


He had a picture of the Church of Eng- 


land, another of the Church of Rome, and 
neither was quite or all the truth, although 
he disliked to be faced with anything which 
clashed with the design. Similarly, he had 
a picture of the country gentleman, sur- 
rounded by a loyal and contented tenantry. 


parties. 

It was not till 1892 that he embarked on 
his long cherished project of ‘‘making some- 
thing ideal” of Garrowby. The phrase is per- 
haps expressive of Lord Halifax’s approach 


was the captain’s eldest son, too, who 
inherited both the baronetcy and Hemsworth. 
The latter distinguished himself as a sporting 
Whig squire, and, in pursuit of his strenuous 
interests, in 1803 bought the Garrowby estate, 
which then had only a hunting lodge on it. Sir 
Charles, the third baronet and first Viscount Halifax, 
was his son, and bought in 1829 the Georgian man- 
sion of Hickleton, built by one of the Wentworth 
family a century before, which became the family’s 
principal home till recent years. 

Garrowby was used for summer holidays for the 
large family of sons and daughters. Charles 
Lindley, the eldest, was particularly fond of it. 
In 1873 he wrote to his father how well the place 
looked. 


I longed to add to the house. We could make 
something ideal—a front like Bowling, clipped yew 
and holly hedges, garden in front sloping to the beck 
filled with creatures of all sorts. 

Charles Wood, already very active in Church politics, 
had been selected as a steadying influence for ap- 
pointment to the Prince of Wales’s household. He 
had married Lady Agnes Courtenay, daughter of the 
Earl of Devon, and spent much of his free time with 
her brother at Powderham, or the Moult at Sal- 
combe. 

All three were enthusiasts for Ruskinian 
romanticism and the picturesque; and in the same 
spirit the Charles Woods explored France and Italy, 
absorbing ecclesiastical and medieval architecture 
that expressed his comprehensive religion. Charles 
was something of an artist, a voracious reader, and 
with a joyous taste for the macabre. A product of 
this side of his personality was the ghost stories that 
he began to collect, to be told particularly to Christ- 
mas parties round the fire at Hickleton. But all 
these and other enthusiasms had their roots in a 
passionate Christianity. When, however, in 1877 
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4.—THE GABLES OF THE GARDEN FRONT 
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7.—COURTYARD.AND GATEWAY FROM BESIDE THE FRONT DOOR 


This pictorialisation of life strongly colour:d, 
and shaped, the ideal home that he conceived. 1€ 
chief ingredients of the picture have already be 
mentioned: the old Lindley home at Bowling ; 
sumably contributed the gabled front (Fig. 4) ov 
looking the garden which, sure enough, has clip) 
hedges (Fig. 3) stepping down the hill. ‘“‘Creatu 
of all sorts” were duly imported, too: various 
species of deer, yaks, emus and kangaroos. The 
latter were an embarrassment when the coverts 
were being shot and must have been a nightmare 
to the local Master of Hounds. This circus was 
suppressed when he eventually made over the 
place to his son. 

For the rest of the house and the approaches 
to it a succession of idealised pictures were cleverly 
brought together. The park more or less existed al- 
ready, sweeping grandly up the escarpment (Fig. 9) 
and a belt on its south extremity needed only the 
cutting of a gap opposite the garden front to frame 
the vista inwards (Fig. 2) and to suggest something 
of Bramham Park’s stately plan in the outward view 
(Fig. 3). 

An avenue, still adolescent, lines the approach 
from the York road, which is conducted along 
a valley below the house, then turns sharply and 
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8.—FROM FORECOURT TO GARDEN 


steeply upwards to bring one through a Tudor arch- 
way into a court (Fig. 5)—an ample stable yard, 
which, however, to the perplexity of the stranger, 
reveals what is apparently, and in fact, the back- 
quarters of the house. However, rounding a tower, 
one comes into another walled court. Immediately 
to one’s front a pair of stately gate piers (Fig. 8) 
give access out of it to the garden; another 
warm-textured archway on one’s left reveals, be- 
yond, a third, cobbled and shaded court (Fig. 6). 
Penetrating into this, one passes beneath a colon- 
nade, beside which a narrow winding stair ascends 
to a porch in a battlemented brick tower (Fig. 7). 
This can scarcely be the principal entry, the stranger 
feels; later he discovers that it is a kind of postern 
giving direct into Lord Halifax’s study. The front 
door is not on the side facing the arch by which he 
has entered the court; it is found beneath an over- 
hanging gable hung with green slates and supported 
on Ionic columns, which merges into the picturesque 
texture, in the corner least visible on arrival. 

But in every direction the pictures presented 
suggest the gradual growth of a venerable manor- 
house through the centuries. The means of approach 
make the most of the site, and of the adjuncts to 
what is quite a modest establishment, to create the 
feudal atmosphere depicted in the lithographs of 
Nash’s Mansions, and to heighten a feeling of ex- 
pectant mystery. There is no doubt that this effect 
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was Lord Halifax’s intention, for he went to con- 
siderable lengths to accentuate it inside the house. 
Indeed Mr. Lockhart believed that the element of 
mystif cation went even deeper : 


it was all the greatest fun to plan, and behind 
the fun may have been lurking the hope that some 
day, perhaps, with great good fortune, he might find 
himself playing hide and seek in the house with 
emissaries of Scotland Yard pursuing him for some 
high ecclesiastical offence. 


Fr. Robert Hugh Benson, who was a frequent 
guest at Garrowby, is said to have derived elements 
for Stanfield Park in By What Authority from this 
modern version of an old house full of secret 
passages and hiding-places. 

The architect evidently followed his client’s 
notions closely at Garrowby. But the general 
design no doubt owes something to him, besides the 
technical execution—for example, the excellent 
quality and texture found in the gateway (Fig. 6). 
The architect who carried out the work was Walter 
Tower. He was a relation, and the eventual suc- 
cessor, of C. E. Kempe. Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, who 
has been responsible for some recent alterations 
including the addition containing the entrance, 
tells me: 


I knew Tower slightly. He was very much of 
the Bodley School, a compact of good taste, know- 
ledge, and nonsense. He designed a chapel for the 
Anglican Sisterhood in Sussex of which he showed 
me a model of the vaulting which he had made in 
plasticine—a miracle of unnecessary recreation of 
late Gothic with a German accent. I have often 
wondered whether the maze of architectural elab- 
oration in some of C. E. Kempe’s productions was 
Tower’s model or his own part-production. 


The original nucleus is that part lying north of 
the courtyard, seen on the right of Fig. 7, and 
extending forward to form part of its east side. The 
1892 building was placed opposite, to complete the 
quadrangle. As one reaches the garden front, 
the character changes to traditional domesticity, 
with features remembered from Bowling Hall. No 
doubt the window area was increased, to the great 
benefit of the rooms, though to the detriment of 
the elevation. 

Yet the design compares not unfavourably 
with houses in Surrey that young Mr. Lutyens was 
building at that date. The gables are consequently 
more telling in perspective (Fig. 4), where the horns 
of the semicircle of trees embracing the house on 
rising contours swell forward to marry house with 
garden. 

The formal garden is an unqualified success. 
The contours of the site were used to form a banked 
terrace beneath the south windows, with projecting 
terraces on retaining walls enclosing three sides of 
a sunk lawn, now a flower garden set with paving, 
the whole enclosed with yew walls. The sunk plot 
is planted for spring and late summer colour (in 
the photographs with masses of mallows and 
dahlias). It drops beyond to a long rose garden at 
right angles to the axis centred on it in a round 
pool, where the hedges bow forward into the park. 
The terrace walks are covered with climbing roses, 
and, on this exposed site, complete the protection 
of the sunk garden from all quarters but the south. 
East and west beyond the hedges, turf slopes, mass- 
planted with bulbs, merge into the trees, with, in 
one direction, a little octagonal gazebo (Fig. 11), 
and in the other a garden house to catch the evening 
sun. The present delightful planting of the garden 
is mainly due to the Countess of Halifax. 

As made by the second viscount and enriched 
by his successor, the general lines of the garden 
bear a distinct resemblance to a type frequently 
developed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, whose great gar- 
den at Delhi was, of course, completed during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Irwin. The Viceroy’s sympa- 
thetic understanding of the great architect’s 
eccentric genius, more especially of his idea of fun, 
can be seen now to have an hereditary explanation. 
The late Lord Halifax and Lutyens must have had 
many qualities in common. 

(To be continued) 
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10.—THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE WEST TERRACE 





11.—THE GAZEBO 
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OLD ENGLISH POSY-HOLDERS 


By BERNARD and THERLE HUGHES 


depend on a profusion of sweet 

scents to repel the less delectable 
odours ‘that marred their pleasures. 
Stuart pomanders, Georgian scent bot- 
tles, Victorian vinaigrettes all had their 
day; but none proved an enduring rival 
to the radiant sweetness of a nosegay of 
fresh flowers. Fashions and manners 
changed with the years, but carnations, 
roses, violets retained their allure. The 
colourful cluster of blooms worn on the 
corsage of the 1750’s was in essence the 
same as the “Victorian posy”’ which 
decorated every kind of social occasion a 
century later, and in both cases it pre- 
sented the same problem: protection, 
whether of dress front or of impera- 
tively immaculate gloves, must be pro- 
vided against the cut flower stems. So 
every Georgian lady had her porte-fleur 
brooch, and every Victorian maiden her 
porte-bouquet or bouquetier, featured in 
jewellers’ catalogues as a flower-holder 
and today recalling the vanished Vic- 
torian scene with the collector’s name 
of posy-holder. 

The Hanoverian court introduced 
the porte-fleur to flower-loving England. 
At first a slender and plain funnel shape 
of metal or glass was fitted into a tiny 
pocket made for the purpose in the 
corsage. Moistened sponge packed into 
the base of the funnel kept the flowers 
fresh. The earliest of these was a slender 
tube of gold, finely engraved round the 
rim. <A trade card of the late 1730s 
issued by H. Pugh, Goldsmith and Toy- 
man, Raquett Court, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, illustrates such a toy. Ten years 
later the trade card of Thomas Clark, 
jeweller and toyman, at the Golden 
Head, near Arundel Street in the Strand, 
London, pictured a slim, tapering porte- 
fleur, its plain body still merely en- 
graved around the rim, but fitted with 
a spring dress-clip. 

As the feminine fashion for wearing sweet- 
scented flowers became more widespread, inex- 
pensive holders were made of flint-glass, at first 
trumpet-shaped and later in the form of flat 
flasks. Trumpet-shaped examples in common 
glass were bought in quantity by florists at 
sixpence a pound and sold with their nosegays 
and bouquets, which thus remained fresh until 
required. 

The widespread fashion for paste jewellery, 
dating from the mid-century, prompted the 
development of a more flamboyant variety of 
porte-fleur brooch. Later 18th-century portrait 
painters frequently depicted these ornaments, 
enhancing the correspondingly more elaborate 
flower sprays which were then the fashion. 

The demand for porte-fleur brooches con- 
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tinued for more than a century: examples were 
displayed at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Martin Baskett and Martin of Cheltenham con- 
sidered the designs of their porte-fleur brooches 
sufficiently important to necessitate their 
registration at the Patent Office to prevent 
piracy. 

By the beginning of Victoria’s reign, how- 
ever, fashion was already setting the gold- 
smiths new problems: flowers might now be 
carried in the hand as well as worn, on formal 
occasions, as a colourful alternative to the fan. 
Once again the holder first devised was a slender 
creation in gold. This early bouquetier consisted 
of a simple stem or handle topped by a decora- 
tive cup. Jewels or, more frequently, equally 
glittering paste, or even a delicate minature 
might be applied to the gold. Sometimes a tiny 


OF ALBANY BEFORE HER MAR- 
A PAINTING BY CARL SOHN AT 


By gracious permission of His 


reducing mirror might be added, for 
viewing the surrounding company. 

Soon bouquetiers were made of silver 
gilt, their cups set with stones such as 
emerald and turquoise. In shape thes« 
early posy-holders might be deep trumpet 
funnels for containing the long stalks o 
a small bouquet, or shallow to take : 
nosegay of closely arranged flower-heads. 
Solid cups were frequently of cast silver 
gilt or pinchbeck, their gilded surfaces 
either carved or chased with simple scroll 
patterns. Later examples of similar high 
quality might be lined with white enamel. 

Inevitably the exclusive fashion be 
came the general vogue the creation of 
the goldsmith had to be modified to meet 
the needs of a large-scale commercial 
enterprise. It is indeed to the credit of 
these 19th-century craftsmen that, de- 
spite poorly paid, hasty manufacture 
and inexpensive materials, their pro- 
ducts retained a charm and individuality 
that to the 20th century makes them 
appear extremely co:lectable trifles. 

At prices to suit a wide range of 
customers, these posy-holders might now 
be made of silver or silver-plate, of fili- 
gree or wirework, of pinchbeck or gilt- 
brass, tortoiseshell or porcelain. Some 
were encrusted with jewels; others, of 
gilded brass, were so inexpensive that 
florists supplied them free with their 
nosegays. Birmingham “toymen”’ de- 
spatched such holders to the spas and 
watering places by the dozen gross. The 
majority were pressed from flimsy brass 
alloys. 

In shape Victorian posy-holders may 
be grouped into four classes : 

(a) The short cup with a pencil- 
thin stem. 

(b) The trumpet-shaped funnel 
tapering to a terminal loop. 

(c) The cornucopia. 

(d) The variety in which the handle 
incorporates a folding tripod stand. 

To the first class belong the majority of 
posy-holders in gilded metal open-work. The 
cups of these were assembled from small 
decorative pieces pressed out of thinly rolled 
brass or an associated alloy. The Birmingham 
gilt toy trade produced these parts at an 
unbelievably low cost. The metal was steam- 
rolled to the required gauge; blanks were then 
cut and shaped by a hand fly-press. These parts 


were sold to manufacturing jewellers for 
assembly. 
First they were soldered into vertical 


sections, each consisting of rim, body and collar 
pressings, and these sections in their turn were 
soldered together into the shape of the cup, the 
sections usually being arranged in either two or 
three repeats of two designs. These cups were 





POSY-HOLDERS OF THE CORNUCOPIA TYPE. No. 2 terminates in a flower bud, each petal filled with flowers and leaves in filigree. In 


Nos. 4 and 5 the containers are assembled from stock-pattern parts shaped by fly-presses. 


(Right) TYPICAL POSY-HOLDERS SUCH AS 


WERE MADE IN BIRMINGHAM FROM ABOUT 1850. The specimen on the left illustrates the fable of the fox and the grapes 
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The container of No. 3 is formed of roses exquisitely worked 


(Right) A GROUP OF POSY-HOLDERS IN GILT METAL WITH MOTHER-OF-PEARL STICKS. Nos. 2 and 4 are fitted 


with reducing mirrors, No. 3 with pearls and turquoises 


finished by electro-gilding and, if necessary, 
were polished. 

An idea of their low cost may be obtained 
from an example of Birmingham jewellery 
recorded in the journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts for 1868. Here it stated that “a hinged 
locket, in the shape of a book and with good 
likenesses of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
embossed on each and fitted with glass, was 
sold wholesale at one halfpenny, one penny in 
the shops.” 

The majority of gilded openwork cups were, 
however, of finer quality metal and workman- 
ship. One series was set round with large ovals 
of mother-of-pearl, and sometimes one or two 
miniature reducing mirrors. A successful series of 
posy-holders in metal openwork displayed Scotch 
pebbles in various colours, opaque and trans- 
lucent. Cameos, miniature portraits, silhouettes, 
painted enamels and lockets were similarly insert- 
ed into the cups of posy-holders. 

When the cups were of cast metal they were 
finely cut, double-gilt and burnished. Some 
were fretted. The double-gilt pinchbeck type of 
metal, known as mosaic gold and prince’s metal, 
was popular and was often enriched with pavé 
turquoise and seed pearls. One attractive series 
of imitation gold posy-holders was decorated 
with marcasite and enamel; occasionally paste 
was introduced. Silver-gilt cups were some- 
times enriched with multi-coloured enamels in 
floral designs. 

The use of cheaper metals in place of the 
early gold necessitated the introduction of 
a different material for the handle which could 
not stain the gloves nor offend the lady’s 
nostrils. In shape these handles were little more 
than slightly tapering pencils, and lent them- 
selves to such materials as ivory, bone, hard- 
stone, glass, coral, and enamel. Amber proved 
light and pleasantly warm to cold fingers; 
porcelain or mother-of-pearl remained refresh- 
ingly cool. The mother-of-pearl handle usually 
had a crooked terminal in 
the shape of leaves and 
flowers in flat silhouette and 
crudely engraved. Those of 
porcelain were decorated 
with tiny flower sprays in 
natural colours or white re- 
serves against grounds of 
blue, green, red, or yellow 
enriched with gilt scrolls and 
stars. 

A popular alternative 
to such designs was the 
tapering funnel made en- 

tirely of flint-glass. Some 
were clear, some coloured, 
and many were given ad- 
ditional surface decoration. 
Flower sprays or formal rim- 
borders were often engraved 
upon them; Bacchus and 
Sons, of Birmingham, issued 
a series diapered in gilt and 
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TRIPOD POSY-HOLDERS 


hand-painted with flowers in coloured enamels, 
Nailsea produced others in which the clear or 
coloured glass was decorated with white 
latticimo. 

Posy-holders of cornucopia shape were 
fashionable until about 1875. In these there was 
no break between flower cup and handle, and the 
tapering curve proved a particularly satisfac- 
tory design. Among the most charming of these 
was the series in porcelain, imitating 18th- 
century Chelsea work and decorated with flower 
sprays and busy cupids, usually enriched with 
gilding. The majority are unmarked, but some 
bear crossed swords suggestive of Dresden swords 
although obviously of English manufacture. 

Cornucopia posy-holders in metal, like the 
flower cups already described, were mostly 
assembled from segments pressed in high relief 
in the form of a multitude of flowers, leaves and 
insects. These were often of thin brass, silver 
plated and polished. The style with a solid 
body might be engraved, set with semi-precious 
stones, or, occasionally, set with a tiny mirror or 
medallion, The curl of the cornucopia frequently 
became a loop by which the posy-holder might 
be held. 

Filigree posy-holders, usually of cornucopia 
form, had a considerable vogue; the wire used 
was sometimes gold or silver, but more com- 
monly tin, obtained from the Coombe Martin 
mines in North Devon. The favourite cornu- 
copia design terminated in a flower bud with 
each petal and sepal filled with filigree flowers 
and leaves, and the lower part of the body 
was composed of coiled milled wire. 

The comprehensive Graham-Wigan collec- 
tion, which contains a representative range of 
more than a hundred specimens, includes a par- 
ticularly delicate little cornucopia with a handle 
of finely coiled milled filigree wire. The body, 
consisting of overlapping sections arranged in 
tiers, is worked entirely with filigree leaves and 
flowers. 





IN GILT 


METAL WITH FOLDING LEGS. 
Nos. 2 and 5, of a late, more stable, design, are encrusted with gems 


The metal of the threads used in this 
filigree work was as pure as possible, so as to be 
entirely inelastic. When it is woven into delicate 
forms there has to be no risk of its springing out 
of place. The wires were drawn through a series 
of hard metal swages until they reached the 
requisite degree of fineness. Two strands were 
usually twisted together to form a single cord. 
In producing the sections for a posy-holder cup, 
a relatively heavy framework was shaped from 
wire containing astiffening alloy. The threads were 
then fitted into place by hand, pincers being used 
for bending and twisting the wire. Each thread 
was soldered to its neighbour and to the frame- 
work with an almost invisible drop of solder. 
Even with the aid of a magnifying glass it is 
difficult to detect the binding points. One pro- 
lific maker of filigree flower-holders was F. Allen, 
of Birmingham, who displayed a large selection 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

From about 1865 a factory approximation 
of filigree cornucopias was evolved, in which 
punch marks, indented lines, and milled wire 
work produced a fairly similar effect. 

Though they were delightful to carry, it was 
difficult to put down any of the posy-holders so 
far described without disturbing the careful 
arrangement of the nosegay. In about 1840, 
Hilliard and Thomason, silver manufacturers of 
Birmingham, devised a handle that would 
spring out into a tripod stand if one unscrewed 
a terminal knob, secured by a guard chain. 
This enabled the posy-holder to stand vertically 
on a table. In the Graham-Wigan collection 
a silver tripod example made by Hilliard and 
Thomason bears the hallmark for 1842. 

A competing tripod was quickly designed. 
This has a press operating within the handle, 
which terminated in three outward curving 
leaf-shapes. When pushed upward, the plunger 
divided the handle, which spread into a tripod 
made stable with hidden springs. 

In all varieties of posy-holder some means 
had to be devised to hold the 
bunch of flowers in place. 
Usually a strong pin was in- 
serted across the mouth of 
the cup, through perfor- 
ations drilled in the sides, 
thus preventing the flower 
bouquet from falling out. 
The pin might be split from 
the thick end, thus giving it 
enough spring to fit tightly 
into the hole, but more 
usually it tapered plainly to 
a sharp point. A few pins 
have been noted with flat 
shanks and pin points. As 
they seldom screwed into 
position they were at best 
insecure and required dainty 
guard chains whose minute 
links might be elaborately 
designed. Only in late ex- 
amples was the thick end of 
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the pin threaded so as to screw firmly into the 
cup perforation. 

As an alternative to the horizontal pin, the 
interior of the cup might be fitted with four 
downward projecting spikes so that the flower 
stalks could be pushed in but not easily with- 
drawn. This was the registered design of Heeley 
and Sons, Birmingham. The same firm pro- 
duced yet another form of grip, an openwork 
cup of four silver gilt leaves being encircled by 
a moveable compression ring. When thrust 
upwards, this ring forced the springy leaves 
against the flower stems, gripping them tightly. 

Many posy-holder sticks terminated in 
loops so that they could dangle from ribbons 
during the dance. The majority, however, 
were supplied with plain finger-rings. Such 
a ring was attached to the holder by a chain 
matching the pin guard. Most rings were 
severely plain, but some were chased, and a few 
were split so that they would fit any finger. 

In a few instances the posy-holder served 
also as a porte-fleur, being fitted with a long hook 
to attach it to the dress. Alternatively it was 
approved to have porte-fleur and bouquetier as 
a harmonising pair. Occasionally in the late 
1860’s another small posy held the folds of 
the voluminous bal] dress caught up on the hips 
in the fashion of the day, as crinoline gave place 
to bustle. 

Posy-holders, catalogued as flower-holders, 
were included among the jewellery exhibits of 
the Great Exhibition. John and William Guest, 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


AGGRESSION 


. FTER your side has made a game or a part 





score at rubber Bridge, it is always satis- 

factory to discover that the opponents, 
had they been more enterprising, could have 
bought the final contract and registered a plus 
score with their cards. Even if your undoubled 
contract is defeated by 50, 100, or even more, it is 
poor compensation for the opposition in exchange 
for the score below the line—possibly game and 
rubber—that they might have secured. At rub- 
ber Bridge, this success only shows an invisible 
profit, for there is no guarantee that the oppo- 
nents may not clinch the rubber in the next deal. 
At duplicate, however, where each hand is 
a separate entity, a plus score in both rooms 
shows a very positive gain on the score sheet, 
especially when the swing is converted into 
match points. 

The British team that recently won the 
European championship for the second year in 
succession specialises in well-judged aggressive 
tactics. These often lead to the same side 
playing the hand in both rooms, and when both 
contracts are made the tactical victory is 
complete. 

The following series of hands from the Paris 
tournament illustrates these tactics as well as 
the gentle art on occasion of stealing the vital 
trick in the play. 
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Dealer, South. Love all. 

The British team sat North-South in Room 1 
and East-West in Room 2. In the first case, 
after a pass by South, West opened One Club 
and North made the jump overcall of Two 
Spades. East decided that he was not strong 
enough to bid at the Three level, and South 
resisted the temptation to try No-Trumps; so 
Two Spades was the final contract, just made for 
a score of 110 points. 

In the other room the British player sitting 
West, opened a non-vulnerable One No-Trump. 
North made a trap pass, no doubt with visions of 
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FIRMLY PINNED INTO ITS LITTLE 
GILT-METAL CORNUCOPIA, SUCH A 


POSY AS THIS WOULD STAY IM- 

MACULATELY FRESH AND SWEET 

THROUGHOUT AN EVENING’S ENTER- 
TAINMENT 
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Little Hampton Street, Birmingham, displaye: 
in their array of gilt articles a selection < 
engraved flower-holders. Mr. Balleny of Birn 
ingham exhibited flower-holders of pinchbeck ir 
which the stems were twisted into a loc 
handle; the cups were covered with vine leave: 
and grapes in deep relief. 

In that age of ‘‘devices’’ the posy-holde: 
inevitably tended to become a dual-purpose « 
even triple-purpose trinket. Andrew Campbel! 
of Tottenham Court Road, London, showed a 
the Great Exhibition what he described as 
a ‘registered standard gold cornucopia designed 
to combine the three several uses of a dress 
brooch, a flower-holder, and a watch-protector.”’ 
In 1871 a silversmith whose maker’s mark was 
registered B.H.J. at the Birmingham Assay 
Office issued a combined bouquet-holder, 
vinaigrette, and scent bottle in silver gilt and 
enamels. The same silversmith had _ earlier 
brought out a posy-holder incorporating a 
method of holding the flowers securely which was 
a considerable advance on earlier designs. This 
was patented in 1863 by Adam Dixon and Josiah 
Pumphrey of Birmingham. The opening was 
fitted with a pair of slightly toothed spring clips 
which met together to grip the bunch of flower 
stems. A posy-holder with this fitment in the 
Graham-Wigan collection bears the Birmingham 
hall-mark for 1875. 

The posy-holders shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs ave in the collection of Mr. L. 
Graham-W igan. 
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reeling off his Spades against an eventual con- 
tract of Three No-Trumps; but East-West got 
together in Hearts and the final contract was 
Four Hearts, doubled by South after his part- 
ner had belatedly entered the auction by bidding 
up to Three Spades. East made 10 tricks, scor- 
ing 590, and the combined result of plus 700 gave 
Britain 6 match points. 
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Dealer, North. Love all. 


In Room 1, with Britain North-South, some 
interesting bidding took place :— 


North East South West 
1 Club No bid 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
No bid No bid 3 Clubs No bid 


3 No-Trumps 

Fortified by South’s raise in Clubs, North 
was able to take the plunge. Fortunately, they 
were not playing one of the absurd “ Prepared 
Club” systems, otherwise South would have 
hesitated to raise a suit that might well have 
been non-existent. 

North admittedly had some luck in the 
play. East opened the King of Diamonds and 
then led a Heart. West won with the Ace and 
continued with the Knave, North holding off 
with his King. West should now have aban- 
doned his suit and switched to a Spade, but he 
persisted with a third Heart; North won this 
trick and boldly played a Diamond, gambling on 
East not having a fourth Heart. Nine tricks 
were now in the bag for a score of 400. 

In the second room the first round of bid- 
ding was the same, but over West’s Two Hearts 
North bid Two No-Trumps. Now East found 
the nice bid of Three Hearts. His trump support 
was poor, but he had outside strength and rea- 
soned correctly that West must have a good 
Heart suit to justify an overcall at the Two level. 
This last bid bought the contract, and West just 
made 9 tricks for a further score to Britain of 
140, the swing again representing 6 match 
voints. 


The most spectacular swing of all occurred 
on the following deal :— 
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Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

Britain were North-South in Room 1. West 
opened with an intended shut-out bid of Three 
Spades—a good try, but not good enough. 
North doubled for penalties, and both our 
players showed excellent judgement. First, 
South (fortunately for our side) decided not to 
let the double stand; he therefore bid Three 
No-Trumps, which could only be interpreted as 
a request to North to name his best suit. But 
Northhad no suit; hedid, however, haveacertain 
stopper in the enemy suiter, so he passed. South 
made 10 tricks in Three No-Trumps. 

In Room 2 it was a British player who was 
faced with the not too difficult problem of what 
to call with the West cards. Our team follows 
a very sound principle: when contemplating 
a pre-empt, bid the limit. So West opened with 
a commonsense bid of Four Spades. North 
doubled, and South could hardly be expected to 
call Five Clubs. North led the King of Clubs. 

North was disappointed when West ruffed 
the opening lead, for it was now not certain 
where the setting trick was to come from. After 
winning a trick with the Ace of Spades he got off 
play with another Club. And now West led the 
Ten of Hearts ! 

Pity North—he knew that West had seven 
Spades and no Club in his hand. Distributions 
such as 7-5-1-0 do not occur every day; and if 
West had more than one Heart it was essential 
not to win the first round, otherwise declarer 
would get numerous discards on dummy’s 
established suit. North, of course, placed West 
with the King of Diamonds, for South had been 
unable to signal in that suit—for a very good 
reason, as the diagram will show. So North 
gritted his teeth, ducked on the Heart lead, and 
West was home. We had achieved the feat, 
rare in first-class duplicate, of making a g.me 
in both rooms on the same hand. 
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CURING THE KING’S EVIL 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR 


1, and indeed actually practised, in some 
of the remoter parts of the British Isles 
would astonish most people. In the more distant 
of the Isles of Scotland, for instance, cures are 
still resorted to which would seem to the more 
sophisticated of us to be nothing short of sheer 
superstition. Of this I was reminded the other 
day when reading in a northern newspaper the 
obituary of a certain Donald MacLeod, a 
native of Carloway, one of the many crofting 
townships in the Island of Lewis. Donald had 
emigrated to the United States in 1922, and 
had died there recently, at the age of forty- 
three. His obituary concluded with the follow- 
ing sentence : “‘ Being a seventh son, his services 
for applying eolas tinneas an righ were often in 
demand.” In other words, it was believed that, 
in virtue of his having been a seventh son, he 
was gifted with the power of curing cases of 
the King’s Sickness, or the King’s Evil, as it 
is usually called, by touching the affected part 
of the sufferer. 

Throughout Celtic Scotland—that is to 
say, in the Highlands as well as in the remote 
Western Isles—many still hold the centuries- 
old belief that a seventh son or, better still, the 
seventh son of a seventh son, and sometimes 
even a seventh daughter, can cure certain 
maladies, particularly scrofula, that disease 
widely known as the King’s Evil. 

The notion that it could be cured by 


q| 4H/E extent to which old cures are believed 
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Royal touch prevailed in Britain from the reign 
of Edward the Confessor to that of Queen Anne. 
It was held by the Jacobites that the power 
did not descend to William III and Anne 
because they did not possess in full the ‘divine’ 
hereditary right. Nevertheless, the office re- 
mained in our Prayer Book until 1719. The 
year Prince Charles Edward landed in Scotland 
he touched a female child for the disease. The 
last person touched by royalty in England was 
Dr. Johnson. In 1712, when two-and-a-half 
years old, he was touched by Queen Anne. It 
is believed that the practice of presenting the 
person so touched with a silver coin, called the 
touch-piece, was introduced by Henry VII. The 
coin given to Dr. Johnson bears St. George and 
the Dragon on one side and a ship on the other. 
The former also has the legend, Soli deo gloria, 
and the latter Anna D: G.M.BR.F: ET H. REG. 
(Anne, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Queen). 

Charles II is said to have touched for the 
King’s Evil no fewer than 92,107 of his subjects. 
The smallest number in one year was 2,983 in 
1669: the largest was in 1684, when many 
sufferers were trampled to death in the scrim- 


mage to be touched. The practice of touching 
by the king was well established in contempor- 
ary France. On Easter Sunday, 1686, Louis 
XIV touched an enormous number of his 
afflicted subjects, giving utterance while so 
doing to the recognised formula, Le Roy le 
touche. Dieu te guerisse: The King toucheth 
thee. God cureth thee. 

English literature contains many allusions 
to ‘touching’ for the King’s Evil. One recalls 
in this connection a passage from Macbeth : 


Malcolm : Comes the king forth, I pray you ? 
Doctor : Ay, sir; there ave a crew of wretched souls 
That stay in his cure; theiy malady convinces, 
The great assay of art; but at his touch— 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand— 
They presently amend. 


My own cousins, residing at Sandwick, a 
populous village situated on the outskirts of 
Stornoway, firmly believe that a seventh son, 
and preferably the seventh son of a seventh son, 
can cure the King’s Evil; and they have often 
told me of instances within their own knowledge 
where the aid of such a person has been sought 
with gratifying results. According to the formu- 
la observed in the Outer Hebrides, morning 
and evening, for three consecutive days, the 
person endowed with the gift of curing the 
disease must bathe the wound of his patient. 
On the evening of the third day, he must pierce 
a hole in an old sixpence, and suspend it by a 


thread of green wool round the patient’s neck. 
It is said that the afflicted person’s condition 
begins to improve the instant the green thread 
breaks unbeknown to him. 

A few years ago, when I was visiting, at 
Campbeltown, Argyll, the late Dr. Norman 
Morrison, a_ well-known Highland naturalist, 
he showed me, among much else of cognate 
interest, an old sixpence used in his native 
Island of Lewis as recently as 1938 to cure 
the King’s Evil. 

Prompted by the brief statement I have 
quoted from a northern newspaper, I recently 
invited correspondence from those who could 
furnish up-to-date information about instances 
in which ancient cures were employed in cases 
of the King’s Evil. Within a few weeks, and 
greatly to my surprise, I was inundated with a 
correspondence giving personal experiences. 

“You ask about the King’s Evil,’’ writes 
a Lewis woman living in Rothesay. ‘‘ When 
I was 14 years of age, I took a lump on the 
side of my face, below the ear. Everyone said 
it was the King’s Evil. So I had to go to a man 
whom we knew to be a seventh son. The 
seventh son of a seventh son we knew too, but 


, ISLE OF LEWIS 


he lived rather far away, and in those days— 
1927—our vast island did not the 
service it has to-day. 

““Anyhow, I wasn’t allowed to touch food 
or drink in the morning until after I had been 
to the ‘doctor’, who brought forth a basin of 
water in which he first washed his hands. He 
then went over the lump on my face with his 
wet hands. This he did again on three consecu- 
tive days. On the fourth day the lump burst 
and discharged freely. The wound healed up 
very quickly, leaving a slight scar.” 

More recent than this is the case of Miss 
Campbell, a Hebridean lady now living at 
Saltcoats, who writes that she had the King’s 
Evil between 1930 and 1933, and assures me 
that the old cure is still practised in that part of 
the Hebrides to which she belongs. ‘‘ You are 
doubtless familiar with the cure used in Lewis,” 
she writes—‘‘that of washing the affected part 
in water in which the seventh son, or even the 
seventh daughter, has washed his or her hands, 
and then, on the third day, the holing of the 
sixpence.”’ Miss Campbell goes on to emphasise 
the importance of washing the abscess in the 
morning before either the patient or the ‘doctor’ 
has had food or drink of any kind. She also 
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comments on the necessity for retaining the 
suspended sixpence round the neck while the 


cure is in progress. On one occasion she lost 
her sixpence, with the result that her con- 
dition worsened. It improved again when she 
found it. 
A native of Stornoway now living 
in Glasgow wrote that he could vouch 
ts for what he was about to tell in con- 
nection with the cure of the King’s 
Evil, for, as he stressed, the case was 
his own. During the opening decade 
of the present century, when he was 
in his early thirties, he developed 
trouble on the right side of his neck, 
trouble which the family’s doctor was 
unable to alleviate. Matters got so 
bad that he was obliged to travel to 
Glasgow in the hope of finding a cure. 
There a serious operation was _ per- 
formed on the affected part by an 
eminent city surgeon. However, this 
resulted neither in the cure nor in the 
discovery of the cause. Two subse- 
quent operations were just as ineffi- 
cacious. The sore continued to dis- 
charge. 

In due course he returned to his 
home in Stornoway, no better than 
when he had gone south. His mother 
and the other old women who were 
her neighbours now put it to him that 
he ought to try the seventh son of 
a seventh son. To this he agreed, 
though he had not much faith in such 
old cures. 

On the west side of Lewis, and at 
some considerable distance from Stornoway,there 
lived an islander—the seventh son of a seventh 
son—noted for his cures. Before breakfast one 
morning he turned up in Stornoway, prepared 
to do what he could. He took a basin of water, 
in which he dipped the palm of his hand. The 
palm he then laid gently on the sufferer’s neck 
for a few seconds. This treatment was repeated 
thrice on his first visit. On two subsequent 
occasions he came and did as before, neither he 
nor his patient having partaken that day of 
food or drink. On the last of his three visits he 
hung a silver coin—a sixpence—round the 
patient’s neck. From that day, the latter 
avers, his neck began to heal up. All dis- 
charge stopped. Nothing remained but the 
scars of the operations he underwent. He is 
now 78 years of age, and assures me that 
never since has he had the slightest trace 
of The Evil. 

No less extraordinary is the persistence of 
the belief in certain cures for such disorders as 
shingles, ringworm and erysipelas. Among 
the Gaels the last mentioned—St. Anthony’s 
fire—is known as the ¢eine-dé. For it there were 
three recognised cures: (1) the blood of a cat 
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entively black; (2) the blood of a black cock; 
(3) the blood of a man with the surname of 
Munro. 

The frequency with which the first of 
these cures was adopted in the North might 
be gauged by the number of black cats having 
a notched ear, since the requisite amount of 
blood was obtained by cutting a tiny piece out 
of the creature’s ear. 

A black cock was also used in cases of fall- 
ing sickness, or epilepsy. The unfortunate bird 
was buried alive at the spot where the victim 
had his first seizure. In Wester Ross and Suther- 
land this cure was often resorted to. There is 
an authenticated instance in which a man 
living at Torridon had his first attack while 
crossing the floor of the living-room in his 
thatched cottage, with the result that a black 
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cock was immediately buried under the floor. 
In the Torridon district, moreover, it was 
customary to bury with the cock a handful of 
grain. 

In the Loch Broom locality the story is 
told of a lad who, while assisting his mother 
at the peat-moss, complained one day of a 
persistent irritation below the right shoulder. 
The mother, without any ado, made the boy 
remove his clothing that she might examine the 
spot. 

Sure enough, under the shoulder-blade 
she discovered a patch somewhat inflamed. 
She hastened home with her son, and called a 
conference of the old wives of the township. 
One and all pronounced the malady to be the 
teine-dé, and urged for instant action, since it 
was held that, if the inflammation spread until 
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it completely encircled the body like a | 
the victim would assuredly die. 

A black rooster was killed. With the bl 
oozing from its severed comb, a circle 
described round the inflamed part in the assi 
ance that this would prevent the troub! 
spreading. When the boy woke the followi 
morning, he was, so it is said, completely cur« 

So far as blood from a male member 
the Clan Munro is concerned, there are man, 
in Northern Scotland who have implicit faii 
in its curative power. The Munroes, I am 
told, dislike being used for this purpos 
except perhaps to relieve cases involving 1~ 
latives or close friends. Only a few drops oj 
blood are required; and this is usually pro 
cured by pricking at the base of the thumb 
nail. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


England is the country of many religions 

and one sauce, but we might reply, with 
justice, that at least we do not run any danger 
of confusing the sauce with the religion. During 
a short stay this summer among our neighbours 
across the Channel, I came to the conclusion that 
in France the consideration of food amounts toa 
passionately held faith, and that the tag manger 
pour vivre et ne pas vivre pour manger is far from 
academic when applied to the French people. 

Since every religion requires its devotional 
books, it was not surprising to come across 
a stout paper-backed volume entitled Les 
Auberges de France: veportages gastronomiques 
du Club des Sans-club pour 1949. Here, pub- 
lished on behalf of the Club for those without 
a Club, are independent judgments on the 
hostelries of France, varying from the smartest 
city restaurant to the most modest country inn, 
set out in language which combines wonderfully 
the poetic with the practical. By the subtle use 
of adjectives, we know exactly whether to 
expect an exalted cuisine or something familial, 
that is, of an unpretentious domestic nature; 
though here again, it may be familial or 
soigneusement familial. 

Then there is the question of regional 
cookery, which opens up a vast range of local 
specialities and whole chapters of description. It 
is difficult to imagine an Englishman being 
asked “to exercise brilliantly his talents of 
a gourmet in appreciation of those dishes which 
mingle harmoniously the treasures of the 
regional cuisine with those of the cuisine tout 
court,”’ but that is what the discriminating 
reader of this guide-book is asked to do. 


* * 
* 


iz was, I think, a Frenchman who said that 


HAT adjective, I wonder, best describes 
one mid-day meal of which we partook? 
Would soigneusement familial be high enough 
praise for this arcadian lunch? Our dining room 
was the grassy garden of a quiet country inn, its 
sunshine tempered by the rustling shade of 
black poplar trees, and while we sipped our 
aperitifs and tasted the paté de muisun, we 
watched a blue-trousered man in one corner of 
the garden fishing for our next course in a shady 
tank. Presently he walked past with five or six 
leaping trout in his net, and these, being imme- 
diately cooked, were served to us with cream. 
Then, while we ate this dainty dish, shadowy 
figures could be seen stooping behind the hedge 
which bordered the potagey, gathering sun- 
warmed strawberries for our enjoyment. 
Between the trout and the fruit came cheese 
—Camembert or Brie, as it happened—and I, 
hesitating between two such excellencies (very 
different in their native land from the specimens 
now sometimes obtainable in English shops) was 
emphatically recommended to the Brie by our 
French host. But the matter did not rest here, 
for the gentleman opposite seized on the topic 
and developed it at length. There were certain 
times when the rival claims of Camembert could 
not be ignored. How, I ventured to ask, did one 
then decide? Did the season, the weather or the 
locality influence one’s choice? He looked very 
grave indeed. No one, he said, in solemn tones, 
knew these things except the marchands de 





fromage themselves. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 

For his own part (he was 
a Parisian) there was a man he knew, living near 
the Madeleine, whom he consulted whenever he 
wished to obtain the best possible cheese. His 
advice was infallible. All this was said with an 
air of enormous importance, and I had a sudden 
fleeting vision of our own miserable weekly 
ration of mouse-trap, purchased without com- 
ment from a totally indifferent grocer. 

Yet we too have known our Caerphilly and 
our Wensleydale, and before that meal ended, 
sometime late in the golden afternoon, I had got 
so far as defending our right to a native English 
cuisine. Welsh lamb, I suggested, served with 
mint sauce (properly sweetened) and new 
potatoes a l’anglaise, followed by cold apple pie 
and cream. Bath Oliver biscuits and a stick of 
celery might end a meal which deserved some 
respect. They listened politely, but it was clear 
that they were not impressed. 

* * 
* 

PPOSITE the inn and the whispering pop- 

lar trees flowed a river—a lovely river of 
France—where you could lean on the wooden 
bridge and wait half the morning for a king- 
fisher’s blue flash. Under the willowed bank was 
an old boat, half sunk in water, looking just like 
the drowned boat in the French nursery rhyme : 

Les v’la partis dans un joli bateau, 
Elle fit deux pas et la voila noyée 
La mére demand’ pourquoi la cloche tinte 


DO ANIMALS 
By G. O. 
(= often hears it stated that bees are 








attracted to blue and butterflies to red 

and yellow. It would, I think, be more 
accurate to say that bees are able to appreciate 
those wave-lengths that cause us to see things 
around us in the colour we call blue, while 
butterflies prefer the longer waves which pro- 
duce the colours red and yellow in our eyes, 
which are specially constructed for colour 
appreciation. It is doubtful whether any such 
thing as colour exists. It appears to be a figment 
peculiar to our own eyes. 

Most insects have compound eyes, made up 
of a lot of tiny separate eyes too small to 
register a complete image of an object. Instead 
of a single lens for bringing an image into clear 
focus on the retina, as we have, they possess a 
large number of facets, not unlike those of a 
diamond, so that the size and direction of an 
approaching enemy can be estimated; also its 
rough speed, as each facet in turn is affected. 

The earliest type of simple eye has its 
retina, or sensitised lining, studded with nerve- 
endings, which can differentiate between light 
and darkness, since a bright object tends to 
blind them. Originally the beasts (mammals) 
preferred to sleep by day, seeking their food by 
night. Then, when some animals found it 


easier to digest flesh than battle with the 
tough cellulose of plant tissue, the world har- 
boured two main types of beasts: carnivora, meat 
eaters; and herbivora, plant eaters; that is to 
say, the hunters who still roamed by night in 
search of prey and the hunted who became 


There is, indeed, a timeless, untouched air about 
the French countryside, and yet we were but 
a few miles from the coast, where the ravages of 
war are still raw and recent. Twenty years ago 
I had stayed in these same parts, among green 
woods full of nightingales. Those particular 
woods were cut down by German invaders, but 
the young trees are growing up and workmen 
are busy rebuilding the ravaged houses. Two of 
the chateaux we passed on our drive that day 
were charred and roofless; a third, in which the 
family had remained all through the war, is still 
occupied, stately among its shady woods which 
still conceal wild boar and resound, every now 
and then, with the excitement of a boar hunt. 

Perhaps that countryside has seen too 
much history to take much account of one more 
war. Within sight of the inn and the river is 
a walled mediaeval city, complete with ramparts 
and fortified towers. In one of the towers hangs 
a surprising roll of honour—the names of the 
seigneurs of that neighbourhood killed at the 
battle of Agincourt, a number of them 
identical with those of our Norman families, so 
that distant cousins must have fought each 
other on that October day. That was more than 
five hundred years ago, and from these quiet 
woods and fields, just five years this summer, the 
first V.1 weapons were launched against 
England to drop—many of them—in Kentish 
orchards and wild-strawberry copses of Sussex 
and Surrey. 


SEE COLOUR? 


BAGNALL 


diurnal because they found it safer to keep out 
of the way at night-time. 

Nocturnal animals have, in addition to the 
normal top and lower eyelids, a translucent 
membrane which they can pass sideways over 
their eyes if they find the light too strong, as can 
easily be seen in a cat. 

Animals that are up and about by day aré 
tending to dispense with this membrane, with 
the result that that part of the retina im- 
mediately behind the pupil—an area only about 
2 m.m. across—either must become blind in its 
unprotected state, or its nerve-endings must 
become modified to withstand the glare of day- 
light. The latter has happened in our case; 
the modified nerve-endings, or cones, help us to 
appreciate colour. 

These cones are of three kinds—those that are 
affected by the longer wave-lengths among the 
rays that we are able to see and which give us 
the sensation of red vision; those that are 
affected by the shorter wave-lengths and 
account for violet vision, and those that are 
affected by rays of intermediate wave-length 
and are responsible for green-seeing. The other 
shades are produced when two sets of cones are 
stimulated. 

All three sets, violet and green and red, 
produce white, but violet and green produce 
blue, violet and red produce magenta, and 
green and red produce yellow. A shade like 
orange will result when no violet cones are 
working, but both green and red types are, 
though more red than green. Thus, one might 
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green and red and red produces 


say ; we 

oran¢ Suppose rays from an object affect our 
violet and our red cones: we see that object as 
bein genta. If the green-seeing cones, too, 
begin to function, the object will appear, not a 

5 . 

greeny magenta, but a paler magenta—until all 
three types of cone are functioning equally, 
when white will result. 


fully-fledged cone nerve-endings are found 
in man and in the apes, though some of the 
other mammals have partially formed cones. 
Hence, unless an animal has these cones, it 
cannot appreciate colour properly, but in all 
probability sees objects in shades of light and 
dark sepia or grey—as in a photograph. Horses 
and dogs have no cones—neither can a horse 
bring both eyes to bear upon the same object, 
because its eyes are set at the sides of the head. 
Thus, a horse will see things just as they appear 
in a photograph—there will be no perspective 
as well as no appreciation of colour. Camouflage 
must help to deceive such an eye even more 
than it would our own. Those who have tried 
will know how hard it is to spot a giraffe or a 
zebra in the bush, even at a distance of fifty 
yards. Wild animals learn, when danger is 
about, to stand perfectly still, not allowing even 
their tails or ears to flap. Thus to the eyes of 
other beasts they must be particularly difficult 
to spot—and, unless they approach them up- 
wind, they are hardly likely to spring a surprise 
attack. Itis possible that birds see colour, though 
most of them possess the third eyelid. Owls, on 
the other hand, have nerve-endings of the 





DIAGRAM SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF 

COMBINING DIFFERENTLY-COLOURED 

LIGHTS. If three are lamps (violet, green and 

red) are allowed to overlap, white light will 

result. Where two colours overlap, the shades 
as illustrated should appear 


elementary type only, and there is no trace of 
modification into cones. 

At night an owl has a distinct advantage 
over a diurnal animal, for it can use the whole 
of its retina, whereas day animals will not find 
enough intensity at night to stimulate that cone 
studded area immediately behind the pupil—the 
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part that we use when we stare hard at an object. 
Try counting that little group of seven stars, 
the Pleiades : it is not possible if one stares hard 
at them, but if one looks to the side of them they 
become more visible. 

Nodoubtsomeone will wonderabout thecase 
of the bull seeing red. He has no cones, only the 
elementary nerve-endings which are called rods 

-and these cannot see red. But, to make up for 
this, they are able to appreciate some of the 
rays just beyond the violet end of the spectrum, 
rays which do not stimulate our vision and 
which we term ultra-violet. If we look at a 
striped tie at night we can tell that there are 
different colours, though we are unable to say 
what the colours are. I suggest that we cannot 
tell a true red from black. Hence the bull sees a 
lot of shadowy figures around him and naturally 
he singles out the deeper shadows—those 
thrown by red and black objects which his eyes 
do not register at all. 

Rays given out by living bodies probably 
fall in that part of the ultra-violet region which 
is visible to extreme night-seeing eyes, such as 
those of the owl. Perhaps it sees its mouse as 
a luminous object on a dark background. These 
auras surrounding living bodies might account 
for animal intuition. Unluckily, we cannot see 
them, since our eyes are modified for day vision. 
Hazes around living tissue have been seen, 
however, in a very dim light where only the 
rods are able to function—provided the eyes 
have been sensitised by the use of screens 
prepared for the purpose. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FLOWERS REVIVED 


became crippled with arthritis, was 


other site in the town. Mrs. Clowes was 


outdoor life. The hair and side 


BY PENNIES 


IR,—The query about the be- 
haviour of lupins in water, 
published in your issue of June 24, 
prompts me to ask whether any of 
your readers can answer a similar 
question. Why is it that flagging flow- 
ers (especially tulips) revive within 
a few hours if a penny or two are 
dropped into the vase ?—C. P. 
ALEXANDER (Mrs.), Market Drayton, 
Shropshire 


DESTRUCTIVE MAGPIES 


Str,—I heartily agree with all Major 
Jarvis said against magpies in a recent 
Countryman’s Notes. 

For many years it was a common 
and charming sight to watch the par- 
ent birds feed their young on our bird 
table in the early summer. Now we 
have a pair of magpies that nest in a fir 
tree close to the house, with the result 
that in the last two years not one 
young bird has been reared in this gar- 
den, with the exception of a few 
sparrows hatched under the big 
stone tiles of the roof, where the 
magpies cannot reach them. 

We have watched carefully, and 
the magpies do not often take the eggs, 
but prefer to wait till the young are 
a few days old; then they destroy 
them all. 

I wish they were rare British 
birds. The grubs and worms they 
themselves take are infinitesimal com- 
pared with the thousands that would 
be collected by the small birds to feed 
their young—E. HAarBoTTte, Cleves, 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 


A REMARKABLE 
HORSEWOMAN 


S1r,—Some of your readers, especially 
those of older generations, may be 
interested to see the enclosed photo- 
graph of Mrs. Isa Clowes, who died 
recently in her 91st year at her home, 
Milnthorpe, Winchester. She was a 
most remarkable old lady. The photo- 
graph shows her celebrating her 90th 
birthday last October by going for a 
final ride. She had hunted for over 
sixty years with the Hursley Hounds, 
and, until five years ago, when she 


still playing lawn tennis and even 
hockey. She was a regular visitor 
to the Bull Drove swimming baths, 
where she would swim for anything 
up to 20-minute periods. 

Mrs. Clowes was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Philip Van der Byl, of 
Northwood, Winchester, which was 
her early home and where she began 
riding at the age of seven. 

For many years she had been 
connected with the work of the Ladies’ 
Needlework Guild, and right up to the 
time of her death she was occupied in 
making some children’s vests. She had 
endowed a children’s cot at the 
county hospital, and had always taken 
the keenest interest in the welfare of 
the nurses, many times entertaining 
them with tennis parties at her home. 
She regularly visited the hospital 
patients and took them presents. 

Many years ago she presented a 
large granite water trough for horses 
to Winchester, which was installed in 
Jewry Street, but removed later to an- 


most unselfish and kind to everyone; 
she was indeed a great lady and a 
shining example of how to keep going 
despite increasing years.—C. VAN DER 
Byt (Major), 49, Tvegunter Road, 
London, S.W.10. 


HUNTSMAN TO GEORGEIV 


S1r,—I was much interested in Brig. 
Hope’s further details about the life of 
George Sharpe, one-time huntsman to 
George IV, in your issue of July 22, 
but I cannot accept Com. Haworth 
Booth’s positive statement that my 
picture is “certainly not of George 
Sharpe.” 

The facts are that I bought 
this picture at a sale of goods belonging 
to a direct descendant, who also had 
a hoof of the horse Monck mounted as 
an inkwell. The picture is perfectly 
clearly signed “‘B. Webb.’”’ Sharpe 
does not appear young in the actual 
picture, which depicts an elderly but 
well-preserved man who has led an 





LATE MRS. ISA CLOWE 





S ON HER 


BIRTHDAY 


See letter: A Remarkable Horsewoman 


whiskers, where visible, are distinctly 
grey. 

Opinions may differ about the 
date of the picture, but it is not open 
to question that it depicts George 
Sharpe and that it was painted by 
Webb.— KENNETH GLOVER, Blue Gate, 
Beadnell, Northumberland. 


THE LONDON RING 
ROAD 


S1r,—I have followed with interest in 
recent weeks your editorial comments 
on the progress of the plans for a new 
and better London. This week you 
refer in particular to the proposed 
Inner or ““A’”’ Ring Road. As you 
observe, the present position with 
regard to these proposals is wrapped 
in mystery, and repeated efforts to 
clear the position have been made in 
vain. 

Meanwhile, I would like to ques- 
tion—on the basis of information at 
present available—the wisdom of 
these particular proposals. One 
would make a grievous mistake if one 
were to follow the present fashion of 
ring roads and precincts without a 
most ruthless probing based on the 
best and most scientific information 
available. 

As I understand it, the 
justification for the “A” 

-from a traffic point of view— 
depends on the accuracy of the 
assumption that there is in the central 
area a mass of traffic that it is prac- 
ticable, possible and desirable toremove 
elsewhere. But at present there is no 
reliable evidence to support this 
assumption. [recently asked the Chair- 
man of the Town Planning Committee 
of the L.C.C. if a comprehensive 
census of the origin and destina- 
tion of traffic had been made in this 
connection. He replied to the effect 
that the general information available 
was such that a comprehensive census 
was not thought essential for an 
investigation into the potential value 
to London of such a road. The 
Ministry of Transport did, however, 
recently carry out a census covering 
seven points for a few hours on two or 
three days. It is my personal belief 
that such a census, covering so few 
points for such a short time, is quite 
valueless. I am expressing my own 
conviction when I say that a thorough 
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A FLYING FISH THAT WAS WASHED ON TO THE BRIDGE OF 
A SHIP IN THE INDIAN OCEAN 


See letter 


statistical survey is essential. It is no 
secret that the present estimate of the 
likely cost, without taking into 
account the consequent redevelop- 
ment necessary, is in the region of 
£100 million. 1 contend that the 
burden is on the Ministry of Transport 
to show, in co-operation with the 
L.C.C., that such expenditure is with- 
out doubt justified. 

My fear is that the traffic con- 
gestion in the central areas will not 
be eased to any considerable extent 
by such a ring road as is at present 
contemplated. My feeling is that the 
vast majority of the traffic is either 
local or with business in the centre : 
if this be so, half a dozen ring roads 
will make no appreciable difference 
and the only solution is to open up 
and widen out and improve our exist- 
ing road system. This, too, will be 
costly, but in my view it will at any 
rate achieve a cure. In addition, 
permission should at once be given 
to complete road-widening schemes 
begun before the war, which could 
now be completed at very little cost. 
The traffic jams in Piccadilly could, 
for example, be greatly eased by the 
completion of the Curzon  Street- 
Berkeley Square scheme. 

I hope that in the near future all 
available information to show the 
nature of the traffic in the central 
areas will be published, so that we 
can not only judge of its adequacy or 
otherwise but also attempt to judge 
the problem of ring roads _ for 


ADAM AND EVE DEPICTED ON A FRIE7E IN THE CHAPTER- 
HOUSE AT SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 


See letier: Sculpture at Salisbury 


: Flying Fish 


of scientific 
West- 


London on the _ basis 
evidence.—PATRICK STIRLING, 
minster City Hall, W.C.2. 


FLYING FISH 


S1r,—During rough weather it is not 
unusual to find flying fish carried on 
to the decks of vessels. The one shown 
in the accompanying photograph was 
carried during a rough sea on to the 
bridge of a 7,000-ton Swedish ship on 
its way across the Indian Ocean. It 
is not generally known that these fish 
do not actually fly, but are propelled 
through the air by a sudden jump out 
of the water, preceded by an increase 
of speed with the tail moving quickly 
to gather momentum for the ‘‘flight.”’ 
The two large pectoral fins are then 
brought into use, extended at right 
angles to the body to enable the fish 
to glide just above the surface of the 
waves. 

The distance travelled may be 
anything up to approximately 200 
yards, but appears to be perfectly 
straight, as there is no movement of 
the fins to allow turns or swoops, as 
there is of the wings of birds.—C. H., 
Hadley Wood, Hertfordshire. 


YORKSHIRE STINGO 


Si1r,—Lately, in the Marylebone Road, 
London, I passed an hotel called 
Yorkshire Stingo. A day or so later 
a horse of that name won on the 
flat. What is Yorkshire stingo? Years 
ago there was a sprinter called Stingo 
but I have never heard the term in 
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Yorkshire, where I lived for many 
years.—LEONARD JAYNE, The Larches, 
Moor Park, Hertfordshire. 

[Stingo is a slang word meaning 
strong ale or beer, and appears to 
have been used particularly in refer- 
ence to the brewing products of York- 
shire and Shropshire. Disraeli, in 
Lothaiy, refers to ‘‘tea gardens and 
stingo houses.’’—Ep.] 


A NEST OF WIRE 


Sir,—A dove’s nest made entirely 
with wire has been discovered in a 
hedge on my farm at Brize Norton, 
Oxfordshire. The wire has obviously 
been gathered from a near-by aero- 
plane hangar, which was once covered 
with quantities of it for camouflage. 


When the nest was found it 
contained two eggs. These have 


since hatched, and the young appear 
to be perfectly happy on their wiry 
nest.—D. WILKINS (Miss), The Manor 
House, Brize Norton, Oxfordshire. 


LINK WITH THE PLAGUE 
Sir,—The photograph of a _ pest 
house at Odiham, Hampshire, 
reproduced in your issue 
of June 3, prompts me 
to send you this picture 
of a house at Lier, near 
Antwerp. The house 
stands on some ramparts 
known as the Ring, on 
the banks of the River 
Nethe, and is said once 
to have been the resi- 
dence of the doctors who 
treated people afflicted 
with the plague.— 
MICHAEL CoopPER, 114, 
Tachbrook Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 


SCULPTURE AT 
SALISBURY 


Sir,—In the chapter- 
house at Salisbury 
Cathedral there is a 
series of carvings, illus- 
trating the Bible story, 
running in a frieze 
round the walls. This 
sculpture gallery con- 
tains sixty scenes with 
some two hundred 
figures, besides sixty 
carved heads on the 
arches. The scene 
depicted in my 
photograph shows the Serpent en- 
twining a tree in the Garden of Eden 
and Adam refusing the apple from 
Eve. The grotesque head on the corbel 
underneath would appear to be leering 
at the scene being enacted above him. 
—R. W., Bristol. 


FEARLESS FLEDGLINGS 
S1r,—The article Fearless Fledglings 
by Maribel Edwin (Country LIFE, 
July 1) was vividly illustrated one 
day recently, when the following 
incident took place. 

A swallow skimmed low over my 
lawn and then alighted on a flagged 
path bordering the grass and just sat. 
This behaviour struck me as rather 
unusual and I approached slowly. It 
remained immobile and when, about 
three yards away, I got down and 
approached nearer and more slowly, 
it remained still stationary, showing 
no signs of fear. I extended my hand 
and made chirping noises, whereupon 
it opened its beak and gave a some- 
what plaintive chirp and then gently 
pecked at my finger. I now observed 
that it was a fledgling, and I was per- 
turbed, thinking that perhaps it might 
be hurt. I picked it up very gently and 
placed it in the palm of my hand. It 
made no objection, and sat there 
quite contentedly. 

I thought the bird might be 
hungry, so I placed it back on the 
ground and hurried off to catch a few 
flies. On my return I extended a fly 
between my fingers and the young 
beak opened wide. I shoved the fly in 
and, after one or two ineffectual gulps, 
down it went with quite obvious 


satisfaction. I tried to repeat 
performance, but for some reason t 
second offering was refused with so: 
repugnance, so I offered my third a 
final capture. This was received as w 
the first, and was followed immed 
ately by a most cheerful chirrup az 
a ruffling of plumage. : 

After a few moments I again 
picked it up, but as I placed it in 1 
palm it flew off quite strongly and 
with a final satisfied chirrup dis 
appeared from view. 

I feel confident that it was just 
tired and definitely hungry, and thai 
my approach in the first instance being 
circumspect, it did not experience an 
sense of fear, nor did my subsequent 
behaviour cause it to change its 
ideas. I have frequently observed 
that fledglings do not normally show 
exaggerated signs of fear of humans, 
but this was the only occasion when 
the subject has been a swallow. 


L. C. Lerapman, Maghie House, 
Honington, Shipston-on-Stour, Wavy- 
wicks. 


S1r,—On the morning of July 3 we 
found what appeared to be an adult 





REPUTED RESIDENCE AT LIER, 
BELGIUM, OF DOCTORS WHO TREATED 
VICTIMS OF THE PLAGUE 

See letter: Link with the Plague 


kingfisher lying on the lawn with its 
eyes shut. By mid-day it seemed to 
be recovered, and was completely 
unafraid of me. Sometimes it flut- 
tered its wings as it perched on a finger, 
but it made no attempt to leave me. 
Its friendliness, and complete lack of 
fear, were enchanting. Never having 
seen a kingfisher so close before, I was 
amazed at the beauty of its colouring 

—its back and tail brilliant green and 
blue, and the lower part of its body 
a rich reddish chestnut. In the after- 
noon, when it was perching on my 
small grandson’s finger, there was a 
flash of colour and it was gone. We 
did not see it again.—MARGARET FIFE, 
Nunnington Hall, York. 


ABNORMALLY LONG 
ROOTS 


Srr,—Apropos of the abnormal dande- 
lion root mentioned in your issue of 
May 20, even a privet root 57 ft. long 
grown in Over Wallop, Hampshire, 
broke no records. Mr. Raymond Bush, 
having once told of a 20-ft. parsnip 
root, had his story capped by some- 
one who remembered an oak tree’s 
root penetrating a quarter of a mile 
into a coal pit. 

But the tales of dandelion-diggers, 
privet-owners, fruit-growers, coal 
miners and even fishermen are nothing 
beside those of research scientists. 
The Canadian botanist Pavlychenko 
found that the root system of a single 
wheat plant, grown in_ isolation, 
totalled 44 miles. The system of 
individual plants in drills was only 
Y% or 4 mile each, and much less if 

(Continued on page 406) 
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AN UNENCLOSED HUT CIRCLE N 


there were weeds between the drills. 
Great root length can be important 
to trees and shrubs : the Russians are 
now interested in making rubber from 
the bark of the roots of spindle trees, 
and the longer the roots are, the better. 
The direction of roots is, of course, 
studied by foresters. Norway spruce 
have a shallow or superficial rooting 
system and are therefore easily blown 
down, so that they cannot be planted 
in certain exposed situations. Oak, 
sycamore, and Scotch and Austrian 
pines have deep rooting systems and 
are therefore storm-firm.—]J. V. W. 


SCOTTISH MEMORIAL 


Sir,—About thirty miles north-east 
of the cairn erected in memory of an 
archery duel, described by Mr. Seton 





THE SIGN OF THE HANGING GATE, 
WHALEY BRIDGE, CHESHIRE 


See letter: An Unusual Inn Sign 


Gordon in a letter you published on 
June 17, there is another memorial to 
an archer It is situated on the left 
bank of the River Dulnain, opposite 
Dalnahaitnach. When I visited it 
last April the obelisk was in good con- 
dition, but most of the lettering was 
unreadable. It would be interesting 
to know the reason for its erection in 
this somewhat out-of-the-way place, 
and what was the original inscrip- 
tion.—ErIC MAXWELL, Caerlaveroch, 
Oxford Street, Dundee, Forfarshire. 


STONE ENCLOSURES ON 
DARTMOOR 


Sir,—I was interested to read the 
letter (July 8) about Grimspound, as 
I visited Grimspound and _ other 
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See letter: Stone Enclosures on Dartmoor 


remains on Dartmoor last autumn. 
The accompanying photograph was 
taken near Kes Tor, to the west of 
Chagford, where there is a group of 
unenclosed hut circles of varying 


sizes, some of which are of greater 
diameter than the ones at Grims- 
pound. The stones which form the 


walls can be clearly seen. 

Your correspondent wondered 
how the large stones were placed in 
position at the entrance to Grims- 
pound, but the positioning of the fat 
larger stones forming the Spinsters’ 
Rock (also near Chagford) poses an 
even more difficult problem. I heard 
locally that the Spinsters’ Rock was 
the only upright cromlech in the 
country. Can any of your readers 
confirm or deny this?—D. A. F. 

CoLvILLE, 54, Downs 
Avenue, Pinner, Middle- 


UNUSUAL 
YN SIGN 


Str,—In view of the 
recent correspondence in 
CountTrRY LIFE about inn 
signs, I enclose a photo- 
graph of the sign of an 
inn called The Hanging 
Gate at Whaley Bridge, 
Cheshire. The sign 
depicts a gate hanging 
instead of being swung 
in the ordinary way. 
Inscribed on the gate- 


sign 1s: 





This gate hangs free and 
hinders none, 
Refresh yourselves and 
tyvavel on. 
R. Raw Linson, lock 
Bank, Whaley Bridge, 
Cheshire. 


WOTTON HOUSE, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Sir,—I read with interest the three 
articles on my late home, Wotton 
House, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
but feel that, in the interests of 
accuracy, some comment is required. 

In the third article you refer to 
a second fire after that of 1820. I con- 
never heard of such a fire. It 
certainly did not take place in 1929, 
as you suggest, nor was any extensive 
work of redecoration undertaken after 
the death of the second Duke in 1861 
until that of 1929. On the other hand, 
if any of Soane’s plans, as described by 
you in the third article, were carried 
out, something must have occurred to 
destroy the work, as no decoration of 
that nature existed in the house in 
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AR KES TOR, DARTMOOR 


living memory or for some years 
before that. It was the extreme 


paucity of decoration and the entire 
absence of ornamentation in keeping 
with the proportions of the rooms 
which led to the redecoration of 1929. 

In your second article you refer 
to the bad state of preservation of the 
outdoor ornamental features at 
Wotton. I think it right to say that 
up to 1940 all of these, with the excep 
tion of the Fish Pond, were ina perfect 
state of preservation and repair. The 
advent of troops to the park in 1940 
led to the beginning of a deterioration, 
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AN OAK-CASED FONT AT 
STANFORD - IN - THE - VALE, 
BERKSHIRE 


See letter: Jacobean Oak Font 


but plans had already been prepare: 
for restoration when my decision t 
sell the property caused them to b¢ 
abandoned. 

The Chinese summer-houss 
was saved owing to its proximity 
to the house and the fact that it 
was, as you state, kept covered during 
the winter. This summer-house was 
originally on one of the islands in the 
lake, where it was falling into con 
siderable disrepair. It was removed 
by me to its present site and redecor 
ated in the ‘thirties on the advice of 
the late Sir Philip Sassoon. The story 
of the three attempts—in 1914, 1931 
and 1939—+to restore the Fish Pond is 
too long to be told here. 

The portrait by Jackson, to which 
you refer as being accustomed to hang 
in the dining-room, was not of the 
first Duke of Buckingham but of his 
father, George Grenville Nugent 
Temple, Marquis of Buckingham, who 
never attained the rank of duke. The 
picture is now at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and there is a replica or repro 
duction in the Judge’s Lodgings at 
Aylesbury. 

It may interest your readers to 
know that the blue drawing room has 
been almost exactly reproduced at my 
residence in Ireland and that all the 
furniture shown in your photographs, 
including the mantelpiece, the sea- 
scape and the Aubusson carpet, are in 
positions similar to those they occupied 
at Wotton. The Chinese wallpaper in 
the study, the picture Duncan's 
Horses and the heraldic fire-dogs have 
also, like myself and many other 
people, found a refuge over here. 
M. W. BEAUMONT, Harristown House, 
Brannockstown, County Kildare, Etre. 


[We regret that we were mis 
informed as to the destruction of 
Soane’s work at Wotton House. 


Nevertheless, it would be interesting to 
know when and how it was destroyed 
Our authority for stating the sitter in 
the Jackson portrait to be the first 
Duke of Buckingham was the Diction 
ary of National Biography.—ED.] 


JACOBEAN OAK FONT 


Sir,—Jacobean oak pulpits are very 
numerous, and I think that Jacobean 
covers to fonts are not rare, but I can- 
not recall having seen anywhere else 
a font wholly enclosed in carved oak 
like that in the accompanying photo- 
graph. This interesting font is at 
Stanford-in-the-Vale, in West Berk- 
shire. Is it unique?—ByWayMan, 
Berkshire. 

[There are several other instances 
of wooden covered fonts, for example 
at Thaxted Church, Essex.—ED.] 


INGENIOUS BIRDS 


Sirk,—Apropos of the letter in yout 
issue of July 8 about a_ house 

sparrow dropping a crumb into the 
bird bath to soften it, a young magpie 
who was reared in this garden and who 
with the parent birds is a frequent 
visitor to our bird table, was seen by 
me the other day to pick up a large 
piece of dry bread, hop to the bird 
bath and drop it in; after a second or 
two he picked it out and flew away 
with it in his beak.—M. E. FEATHER- 
STONE (Mrs.), Faivlands, Lunghurst 
Road, Woldingham, Surrey. 

Sir,—A jackdaw—to whom I gave 
hospitality for about five weeks as 
I had found him in the garden with 
a broken wing—used to take any hard 
bit of bread or toast at once to his bowl 
of water and soak it well, then get it 
out and eat it.—HENRY PRIESTLEY, 
The Woodlands, Harrogate, Yorks. 


The Hardcastle Crags Preserva- 
tion Committee have succeeded in 
their opposition to the proposal to 
construct a reservoir in the Hard 
castle Crags Valley, Yorkshire, which 
has been rejected by a select com 
mittee of the House of Lords. Any- 
one who would like to contribute to 
wards the expenses incurred should 
write to the Treasurer, Mr. K. T. 
Crabtree, Hilton Street, Hebden 
Bridge, Yorkshire. 
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S “RONGHOLD OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS 


Written by SHEILA G. FORMAN and Illustrated by PATRICK FORMAN 


Threave Castle, Galloway, a 14th-century stronghold of the Douglases, is said to have been built by Archibald 
the Grim. In 1948 the Threave estate, including the castle, was handed over to the National Trust for Scotland 
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THREAVE CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH BANK OF THE 
HREAVE CASTLE, in Galloway, was 


the last stronghold of the Black 
Douglases, that powerful Border clan 
which rocked the Scottish throne for more 
than fifty years. This mighty remnant of a 
14th-century castle keep, which is of great 
interest both historically and architecturally, 
was acquired in 1948 by the National Trust 
for Scotland. 
The Threave stands on an island in the 
River Dee, not far from the small town of 
Castle Douglas in Kirkcudbrightshire. <A 


THE CASTLE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, SHOWING THE ENTRANCE GATEWAY IN THE EAST 
WALL AND THE ONLY REMAINING ROUND TOWER 
these battlements suggests that they were rebuilt at a later date than the keep, which is late 14th-century 


ferry-boat, summoned by a handbell, is the 
only means of access to the island, and, as the 
castle is approached, the sheer walls rise 
darkly above the peaceful Galloway land- 
scape, battered but defiant, gashed by war and 
weather, but still imbued with an almost 
oppressive sense of rugged strength. Said to 


to have been built by Archibald the Grim, 
natural son of James, Earl of Douglas, 
towards the end of the 14th century, Threave 
is an admirable example of a baron’s fortress 
of that time in Scotland. 
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AT THE S.E. ANGLE. 


The masonry of 


RIVER DEE 


An outer wall with round towers at the 
angles, now mainly ruinous, ran round three 
sides of the castle, which was protected to the 
west by the waters of the Dee. An entrance 
gateway, once served by a drawbridge, leads 
through the east wall to the inner court 
opposite the entrance to the keep on the first 
floor. This doorway has a fine pointed arch- 
head which has been built up in later times 
and used as a window. The keep is a simple 
oblong, with 8 ft. thick stone walls rising to a 
height of fully 70 ft. above the ground. 

A great vault, 25 ft. in 
height, contained the base- 
ment and the entresol and 
forms the floor of the ban- 
queting hall. All the timber 
floors have disappeared. In 
the basement is the original 
sunk well and a_ built-in 
dungeon of later date. 
Above this, the entrance 
floor was apparently used 
as the kitchen, where a large 
fireplace and a sink with a 
drain remain intact. A 
spiral stair, now completely 
ruinous in the north-west 
angle of the building, led to 
the banqueting hall, which, 
although roofless, is still a 
grand and spacious apart- 
ment, 46 ft. in length, with 
a paved stone floor and four 
long arched windows, at the 
lower end of which are 
built projecting stone seats. 

The next floor con- 
tained the bedrooms, and 
above that the garrison was 
housed. A double row of 
holes round three sides of 
the castle top, on the same 
level as the highest windows, 
carried timber struts which 
supported a hoarding used 
for defensive purposes. On 
the east side over the 
entrance a row of project- 
ing corbels were used for a 
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Yet as we 

journey to escape the prosaic world of affairs the services 
which a great bank provides are’ ready to meet the 
leisure mood. Money can be made available wherever we 
may go; our instructions for regular payments can be 


In August the holiday season is at its height. 


met even in our absence; and it is reassuring to 
know that precious smaller possessions may be left with 
the bank for safe custody. Before going on holiday, 
consider whether you are making the fullest use 
of all the services which this modern bank affords. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 


«-- With every comfort at 


truly moderate terms 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of 
Wales, Harrogate. This distinguished hotel is furnished 
with impeccable taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief 
concern is your comfort .. . informed by a spirit of smoothly 
efficient service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for 
its excellence . . . its cellar renowned among those who know 
good wines. You would expect such fine living to be costly. 
It need not cost you more than 10 gns. per week inclusive. 
Write for illustrated brochure. 


Electric Lifts 


- Garage with private lock-ups Own Laundry 


Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of 
Yorkshire’s beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
Starbeck ; Oakdale Golf Club ; Pannal Golf Club. 


Telephone: Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams: ‘*‘ Elegance, Harrogate”’ 
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Canned 


FRUIT 
JUICES 





























Here are real, fresh- 
flavoured juices from 
luscious oranges and 
grapefruit! Good for 
you, and good value 
too—they cost less than 
buying fresh fruit for squeezing —as 
it would take about 7 oranges or 5 
grapefruit to give as much juice as you get 
in each can. Before breakfast — as fruit cock- 
tails — as long drinks (with or without water) 
when you’re thirsty — on picnics — serve 
them often. Keep a few cans handy. 


get some Loday / 
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similar platform to defend the gateway. 
This method of defence, the forerunner of the 
stone parapet, is particularly well illustrated 
at Threave. 

Only one corbelled stone, jutting out 
from the jagged roof-line, remains to-day, 
and this is known as The Gallows Stone, 
which, it is said, the Douglases boasted 
“ne’er lacked its tassle.’”’ There are many 
macabre tales of an enemy’s head hoisted on 
the ‘‘Hanging Stane,’”’ one of which relates 
how the Black Douglases claimed -never to 
have the same trophy aloft for two days 
running. 

During the 14th century the House of 
Douglas became a great power in the Borders. 
They were a fighting, fearless clan with a gift 
for administration and a great following, and 
owned much wealth in lands and money. 
“First in the love of women, first in the field 
of fight, first in the death that men must die, 
such is the Douglas’ right,’’ they claimed. 
Archibald the Grim, however, was not given 
the epithet by his countrymen but “be the 
Englishmen becaus of his terrible coun- 
tenance in warfare.’’ An experienced warrior, 
he fought with the French at Poitiers in 1356 
and returned to office in Scotland as Sheriff 
of Edinburgh and Warden of the West 
Marches. A good leader and an able ruler, 
he succeeded in bringing the whole of Gallo- 
way under one lordship before his death in 
1400. He refused a dukedom (the title of 
duke was first introduced into Scotland in 
1398), but married the daughter of the Earl 
of Rothesay, heir-apparent to the throne, an 
event that had unhappy consequences for 
Scotland during the next century. 

His son and successor, Archibald the 
Tineman (or Loser) was killed at the battle of 
Verneuil in 1424, fighting for Charles VII of 
France against the English. But what this 
earl lost in battles abroad he gained in 
power at home, and his widow, a sister of 
James I, lived at Threave and governed 
Galloway until 1450, when she resigned the 
lordship to her grandson, a boy of fifteen. 
This youth, besides possessing the earldom of 
Douglas and the realm of Galloway, held the 
titles of Lord of Bothwell, Lord of Annandale, 
Lord of Eskdale, Duke of Touraine, Lord 
Longueville and Marshal of France. The 
young King James II, five years Douglas’ 
junior, had a boy’s admiration for his gallant 
cousin who “surpassed the little King in 
splendour of his state, riding with a retinue 
of 2,000 Lancers and even, it is said, presum- 
ing on the royal right of holding negotiations 
with France.” 

But the Scottish Court were alarmed 
by the increasing power of the Black 
Douglases and saw their chance to strike 
while the young Lord was still a minor. 
Crichton, the Chancellor, and Livingstone, 
the King’s guardian, have been held mainly 
responsible for one of the most savage 
murders in Scottish history. The famous 
“Black Dinner” at Edinburgh Castle was 
planned with ruthless determination. The 
story is well known. While young Douglas 
and his brother were banqueting with the 
King, the head of a black bull was placed in 
front of the earl. The Douglases, knowing 
this to be the old Scottish symbol of death, 
drew their swords and prepared to fight for 
their lives. But in spite of the King’s tears 
and protestations the two boys were seized 
and beheaded on the Castle Hill. Even in 
those barbaric times, the country was 
shocked, as the words of one ballad record :— 

Edinburgh Castle, towne and tour, 
God grant thou sink for sinne ! 
And that event for the black dinoure 
Erle Douglas gat therein. 
But the House of Douglas soon rallied 





THE LONELY BORDER HOLD ON ITS ISLAND IN THE RIVER 





THE ROOFLESS BANQUETING HALL, SHOWING THE WINDOWS OF THE TWO 
UPPER FLOORS 
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candies Jodhpurs and 
Jodhpur Boots 


for children 


Made from the 


del 1 Cc at e 9 finest materials 





exclusive 


and irresistible flavour MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 


M. A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 4477 
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Styled by Swan and fashioned by 


fine craftsmen. Swan shoes are not 


too plentiful at present, but you 
The worldi moat exclusive will find limited supplies at the 


B A B y C 0 A C H better shops and stores. 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘ HEALTH’ brand 
CVSI5I 
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aga \lthough some of the 
Jands had been appropriated 
by the Crown, the rest were 
divi between the dead 
earl’s sister, the Fair Maid of 
Galloway, and a kinsman who 
inherited the title. 

A marriage between these 
two, a few years later, 


rejoined much of the 
land and wealth and 
outwitted the Stuart 
supporters. A less _ pre- 
meditated murder took 
places hortly after this, when 
the King invited Douglas to 
Stirling Castle and, after tax- 


ing him with conspiracy, 
stabbed him to death in a 
sudden fury. This only 
strengthened the Douglas 


cause, stirring the whole clan 
to a burning hatred and 
an avowal of revenge. 
Besides their large follow- 
ing in Scotland, the 
Douglases now enlisted the 
help of Henry VI of England, and for a time 
it looked as if the King might be overthrown. 
He even thought of abdicating and leaving 
the country, but his ministers persuaded him 
against this course and a strong attack was 
launched on the House of Douglas. 

The Royal forces were sent against the 
Douglas estates in Galloway, Annandale and 
the Ettrick Forest. Success attended their 
progress, and after a decisive battle fought on 
the site of the present town of Langham in 
1455, many of the earl’s followers had to flee 
over the Border. The King’s army moved 
into Galloway and finally attacked Threave, 


A FIREPLACE 





OF EXCEPTIONAL 


the last fortress to hold out for Douglas. The 
troops assembled on a little hillock about two 
miles north-east of the castle, and in spite of 
“heavy artillery brought from Linlithgow, 
along with other apparatus, which included 
iron, gun-stones, etc.,” the siege lasted for 
two months. It is said that Mons Meg, the 
veteran cannon which now stands on the 
battlements of Edinburgh Castle, fired the 
shot which eventually penetrated the walls 
with a vast cannon ball forged by a Galloway 
blacksmith. This gash can still be seen below 
one of the windows in the banqueting hall, 
where, it is alleged, Lady Douglas had her 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM A WINDOW IN THE KEEP OVER THE RIVER DEE 
WINDOW IN THE BANQUETING HALL. The breach in the latter window is said to have been made by a cannon ball fired during the 


siege of 1455, when James II’s forces were stationed on the hillside beyond the river 
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DESIGN, ON THE FLOOR 
ABOVE THE BANQUETING HALL. The jambs are moulded with a giblet 


check under a lintel in the form of a straight arch with joggled joints 


AND THE 


All 


hand blown off by the ex- 
plosion. 

This royal victory at last 
crushed the power of the 
Black Douglases. Threave 
became the property of the 
Crown until 1526, when it 
went to the Maxwells, who 
were hereditary keepers of the 
castle. From them it passed 
to the English for a short time 
after the battle of Solway 
Moss, to be recaptured by 
the Regent Arran in 1545. 
Nearly a century later it was 
again besieged, this time by 
the Covenanters, who sought 
to dislodge the Maxwell sup- 
porters of Charles I. After 
thirteen weeks they broke in, 
and the War Council ordered 
“the hows of Threave to 
be plighted,” and that “the 
sklait roofe of the hows and 
the battlement thereof to be 
taken downe, and _ the 
lofting thairof, dores and 
windows of the samen, and to tak out het 
haill iron worke of the samen.”’ 

It seems probable, however, that this 
order was not very thoroughly executed, for 
early in the 19th century Threave was con- 
sidered as a possible barracks for French 
prisoners. A hundred years later the castle 
was repaired by the Ministry of Works, and 
in 1948 was handed over to the National 
Trust for Scotland by Major Gordon. The 
gift includes about 13,000 acres of land, 
including several farms, £50,000 for upkeep, 
and the mansion house, where Major Gordon 
continues to live and manage the estate. 





GALLOWAY HILLS. (Right) A 
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ALTERNATIVE ROUTES 


they motor for business or pleasure, adhere 

to the same main route for their journeys. 
A little careful study of the map will reveal that 
there are several alternative ways, which in 
almost every case have the advantage of carry- 
ing less traffic and offering more country-like 
scenery than the main arterial roads. Even for 
those who become involved in urgent business 
trips it is usually possible to find an alternative 
route that can be quite as quick as the usual 
traffic-laden way. As a general rule, the main 
routes radiating from London—whether to the 
North, Liverpool, the West, or the Channel 
Ports—can be avoided. 

I propose to describe some of the alterna- 
tive routes which, over a long period, I have 
become convinced are greatly to be preferred. 
Probably the busiest road in the country is that 
running from London to Holyhead—the in- 
famous A5—and most drivers who have ex- 
perienced the danger and annoyance of this 
lorry-infested route will agree that it is worth 
while taking some trouble to obtain a more 
peaceful way to the North-West. Whether one’s 
intention is to reach Holyhead, Liverpool, 
Birmingham or Coventry, better routes can be 
found than the usual: St. Albans, Stony 


1: is surprising how many motorists, whether 
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CONDITIONS TYPICAL OF 

BY THE 
Stratford, Towcaster, Weedon—where one 


would turn off for Coventry or Birmingham— 
Atherstone, Tamworth, Wellington—where the 
Liverpool road leaves—Shrewsbury, and over 
the hills of Wales. For Coventry my suggested 
route would be via Aylesbury, Bicester, Ban- 
bury, Warwick, and Kenilworth. For Birming- 
ham one should aim for Stratford-on-Avon after 
leaving Banbury, and then on through Henley- 
in-Arden and Shirley. If either Holyhead or 
Liverpool is one’s ultimate destination, it is 
best to turn westward at Bicester and go by 
Hopcroft’s Holt, Enstone, Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Worcester and Kidderminster to Wellington, 
where the main road is rejoined after one has 
avoided the worst parts of the industrial Mid- 
lands. Apart from the freedom from heavy 
traffic and the greater scenic pleasure of this 
route, it is much easier to find hotels of the 
right type, whether for morning coffee or a full 
dinner, and in surroundings free: from garish 
advertisements and transport cafés. 

For the West, the popular and much used 
route is by Slough, Maidenhead, Reading, and 
on by Chippenham to Bath and Bristol. The 
route I would suggest, certainly for anyone in 
the west or south-west of London, would be 
the road through Staines, Bagshot, and 
Basingstoke to Andover, where a turn on to 
A342 will lead one to Devizes, Bath, and Bristol. 
This route will be found equally fast and 
much more pleasant. For those living on the 


MANY ARTERIAL ROADS, WHICH CAN BE AVOIDED 
USE OF AN ALTERNATIVE ROUTE 


northern side of London the best way is pro- 
bably by Western Avenue past Northolt Aero- 
drome, through Beaconsfield, High Wycombe, 
Marlow, and Henley, to rejoin the main road at 
the west end of Reading, thus avoiding the 
heaviest of the traffic on the main artery. 

For the Channel Ports of Dover or Folkes- 
tone the last road to employ is the theoretically 
best one through Chatham and Canterbury. 
Apart from the heaviness of the traffic and the 
lack of interest on this route, it is a constant 
succession of 30 m.p.h. restrictions, which, if 
one is rushing for a Channel boat, are a con- 
tinual irritation. For most residents in London 
the best route is by the Old Kent Road from 
Westminster, and so out to Sidcup, Maid- 
stone, Ashford, Folkestone and Dover. But 
for those living in the southern suburbs of 
London or in Surrey it is best to aim for Redhill 
and thence by Sevenoaks to Maidstone, while 
for those farther afield, but still in the south, a 
good lateral route is by Crawley and Tunbridge 
Wells, to join the main road at Ashford. Travel- 
lers from north of London aiming for the ports, 
and anxious to avoid the time-wasting intri- 
cacies of London’s traffic, could head for 
Epping, and then through Brentwood to the 
Tilbury-Gravesend ferry, where a_ straight- 
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forward run by A227 will bring them on to 
the Maidstone road just beside Wrotham Palace. 

As the regulations at the Channel Ports 
regarding travellers’ time of reporting at the 
docks have recently been made more strict, for 
the greater convenience of the port staff, any- 
thing which will help to make the trip thither 
easier and quicker must be an advantage. 

If one is frustrated in the initial stages of a 
long journey, such as from London to Scotland, 
it inevitably means that one’s self-imposed 
schedule is ruined from the start, and that one’s 
well-laid plans regarding meal stops are com- 
pletely upset. I always find it worth while to 
ignore the main road, by Barnet and Hatfield, 


which is so often thick with lorries in the 
morning. My own favourite route will be of 


little use to those living in the west of London, 
but for many it may be worth remembering. 
I suggest, then, using the old A10, which 
leads straight from London Bridge, through 
Hoddesdon, Ware, Royston, to Huntingdon 
and so on to the main road to the North—A1— 
at Alconbury Hill. For those living to the west 
or south-west of London, who have already 
discovered that nowadays the North Circular 
Road is of little use owing to heavy lorry 
traffic, a careful study of the map will reveal 
excellent orbital routes round London, which 
have the twin advantages of speed and freedom 
from irksome traffic. The inner one follows the 
line Hounslow, Uxbridge, Rickmansworth, 
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Watford, Hatfield, Ware, and can be used ij 
either direction to gain access to the routes fo: 
the West, North-West, or the North. Fo: 
those living farther afield a most useful route, 
which gives easy access to any main artery, is 
that following the line Guildford, Basingstoke, 
Newbury, Goring, Wallingford, and then along 
side the Icknield Way through Lewknor, Wend 
over, Ivinghoe, Dunstable, Luton, Baldock, 
and Royston. This route will appear very com 
plicated at first glance, but a study of it on the 
map will reveal that its value can be great. 

Not the least advantage of employing the 
less-well-known routes is that it seems much 
easier to find hotels—small, perhaps, some of 
them—where the welcome and service are more 
in keeping with one’s requirements than it 
appears to be possible to find on the trunk 
routes. This is particularly to be regretted; as 
visitors from abroad are likely to gain their im- 
pressions of our hospitality from their travels 
on the well-known roads of Britain. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL 


It has been apparent for some time to 
regular travellers that the internal administra- 
tion of the cross-Channel services leaves much 
to be desired, but recently it has become glar- 
ingly obvious. During the end of June and the 
beginning of July, when there was considerable 
traffic crossing and recrossing for the two 
24-hour motor races at Le Mans and Spa, 
frustration reached a peak. One unlucky team, 
which arrived at the gates of Dover harbour not 
more than thirty seconds after the time appoin- 
ted for reporting (as the gate-keeper was actu- 
ally inserting the bolt in the closed gates), was 
greeted with a curt refusal to vary the procedure, 
notwithstanding that its participation in the 
forthcoming race at Spa was in the interest of 
our export trade and prestige. Another team, 
whose booking had been muddled by the rail- 
ways, was forced to wait in Dover for 
some hours for another boat, although the 
earlier boat eventually left loaded to less than 
50 per cent. of its capacity. It also appears 
peculiar that, having been informed on this 
side of the Channel that all return passages 
have been booked, one should be able to drive 
with ease to the boat and obtain car space— 
whether booked or not—with the greatest 
facility, in either France or Belgium. It is also 
to be regretted that in my experience the 
standard of courtesy among railway officials on 
this side of the Channel is so much lower than 
that on the Continent. 


VALUE OF SPORTS-CAR RACING 


The value of sports-car racing as a means of 
providing speedy development of a new model 
has again been demonstrated in recent weeks. 
The Aston-Martin Company ran, as a proto- 
type, in the 24-hour races at Le Mans and Spa, 
their projected new model, which was built in 
the short period of fifteen weeks. At Le Mans 
trouble was experienced with the cooling system, 
but with this fault rectified, the car ran 
most successfully at Spa. Only two days after 
the team’s return from Spa the first production 
car left England for three weeks’ testing on 
Continental roads. This car, which was com- 
pleted four weeks after the competing cars, 
embodied all the lessons learnt during the two 
races, and there would seem to be little doubt 
that this is the cheapest and fastest way of 
developing a new car to the final stage. Apart 
from the technical advantages, the suggestions 
and complaints of the team drivers—on 
such matters as the driver’s vision, the seating 
angle and the position of the pedals—are almost 
certain to eradicate small points of criticism 
which would eventually cause delay and un- 
necessary expense had they not been rectified 
during the development stage. Another ad- 
vantage is that when the new car appears at 
the Motor Show it will already have a proven 
and tested performance to its credit, thus 
lessening the suspicion with which certain new 
models are greeted by the public. 
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Hooper Limousine, 36 H.P. Daimler, shown outside the Hooper 
showrooms. The building is one of the few remaining Georgian 
houses standing in St. James’s Street — a London landmark. 


HOOPER 





T 
TO MM THE KING 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
in whose showrooms at 54 St. James’s Street, London, $.W.1 may be inspected examples of 
individually designed carriages on Daimler, Rolls-Royce and Bentley chassis and where selection 
~ may be made, both of coachwork and chassis. 
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Compton Wyniates, stately mansion in Warwickshire. 


The new Jaguar range comprises the Mark V Saloon and Drophead Coupe, 
both available on 2} and 34 and the XK Type Super Sports 
with. 2 or 3} litre twin overhead camshaft engine. 
of the Mark V series include: hydraulic two- 
leading shoe Girling brakes, entirely new frame, new Burman re-circulating ball- 
type steering, new transmission system. Manufacturers: Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 
THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


litre chassis ; 
20 new and important features 
Independent front suspension, 
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yF COLAS FOR ; 
ALL SURFACING JOBS 


Parks and sports grounds with an ideal 
surface—clean, level, dust-free, quick- 











drying and long-lasting coLas. For 
pathways, drives, car-parks, playgrounds, 
\ : \ etc. .. . COLAS has a thousand uses. It 


can be laid cold, without skilled labour or 
special apparatus, in almost any weather. 
Attractive natural coloured chippings can be 
used for the final coat. And it will last, 
unattended, for years. 


COLAS EMULSION 


EASY TO LAY...RESISTANT TO WEAR 








* May we remind you that the COLAS Service Organisation is able to contract for the 
construction, maintenance and repair of footpaths, carriageways, drives, etc. 
COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 420 STRAND LONDON W.C.2 TEMPLE BAR 9841 











A Selection 
of our High Grade 
Guaranteed Used Cars 


1948 AUSTIN 16 Saloon, 4,000 miles. £985. 

1947 DAIMLER 23-litre Saloon, 6,000 miles. £1750. 

1947 FORD 10 h.p. Prefect Saloon, 1,000 miles. £625. 

1947 JAGUAR I|4-litre Saloon, 5,000 miles. £1,025. 

1947 JAGUAR 33-litre Saloon, radio, 8,C00 miles. £1,075. 

1938 LA SALLE V.8 4-door Saloon, 21,000 miles. Exceptionai 
condition. £795. 

1947 RILEY 24-litre Saloon, 14,000 miles. £1,195. 

1948 SUNBEAM TALBOT 2-litre Saloon, 7,000 miles. £1,075. 

1948 TRIUMPH ‘1800’ “Town and Country’’ Saloon, 3,000 
miles. £1,225. 


1948 VAU XHALL 12 Saloon, 1,000 miles. £795. 
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GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 
150, PARK LANE, 
W.1. 
GROsvenor 3434. 


STANHOPE HOUSE, 
320, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1. 
EUSton 1212. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, 
297, EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1. 
EUSton 4488. 


MONTAGU ST., 
MONTAGU SQ., 
W.1. 
AMBassador 


WELSH HARP, 
EDGWARE RD., 
N.W.9. 
HENdon 6500. 


16, UXBRIDGE 
ROAD, 
EALING, W.5. 


1837 EALing 6717. 
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telegraphy brought the countries of the world into 
close communication and opened up possibilities 
which were developed by INTERFLORA into a 
unique fresh Flower Delivery Service to all parts 
of the world. xX Through the 15,000 florist 
members of this international organisation you can 
send fresh flowers to your friends in say, Cape Town, 
with no more difficulty than if they lived a dozen 
miles away. 





Call on a florist displaying the 
Winged Mercury sign shown here, 
and ask him to explain the 
wonderful service that enables 
you to delight your friends . . . 
anywhere, anytime, with beautiful 





fresh flowers. 


ISSUED BY INTERFLORA (DEPT. cL), 39 LONDON ROAD, LEICESTER 
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BABY WEIGHS a little heavier every 
week. Mother says that Boots help to 
keep him so chubby and chuckling. 
For Boots supply so many things that 
are essential to baby welfare. From 
baby foods and feeding bottles to 
baby powders, soaps and hairbrushes, 
Boots branches offer a varied range at 





very reasonable prices. 








| THE CHEMISTS 


For all 

Medical 

Supplies 
and Toilet 


Preparations 
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we ‘Our brethren 
shield in DANGER’S HOUR 


“...from rock and tempest, fire and foe’’—words 
springing from the heart indeed when sung by fishermen ! 

They know the constant dangers, physical and of the soul, that beset 
them—the insidious temptations of the ports, the hardships and perils 
of their working lives at sea... Every year, in the Deep Sea Mission’s 
Institutes in fishing ports, thousands of fishermen satisfy their deeply felt 
need for comfort, good companionship, and facilities for worship . . . Gifts, 


or requests for information about the Mission’s work are gratefully received 


HERRING GIRLS AS WELL AS FISHERMEN receive 
from the Mission the benefits of first aid, library and canteen 
facilities, opportunities for worship. 





3/298 


D-E-E.P.-S:E:A--M.1S.$::0:N 
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(ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 


46, R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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THE HARD WAY TO LAKE TANGANYIKA 


Written and Illustrated by JEFFERY TEIGH 


journey to Lake Tanganyika from the 
ndian Ocean the train runs along the 

edge of clear blue water. The washermen beat 
their clothes on the shore and small black 
boys play in’ the shallows, not caring at all 
for the crocodiles that cruise ominously past 
every now and again. The train slows and 
whistles, and clanks into the hot, dusty station 
that brings the three-day journey to an end. 

That is one way to the lake, but it is not 
the best way, which is to be found by taking the 
road into the highlands and letting the lake 
first shimmer into view through the gaps in 
the mountains that rise two thousand feet 
above the water. Then there must follow the 
hard way down, the unknown, exciting way, 
by foot through the passes and over the ranges, 
with a file of porters carrying the loads on 
their heads, until at last the shore of the lake 
is reached. 

Lake Tanganyika stretches for four hun- 
dred miles: it is the longest lake in the world and 
the second deepest. To the west it is framed by 
the towering mountains of the Belgian Congo; 
southwards is Northern Rhodesia, and to the 
east, where the journey starts, are the crags and 
peaks of the land which takes its name from the 
lake. They are fine mountains with proud 
names matching the thunder that rolls round 
them in the rains—Muharuru, Mwenyomkari, 
Kitunda, Mukarara. 

The lake is little changed from the days 


Fi the last of its eight hundred miles’ 


shores, and when the slavers passed that way. 
Up in the hills the people still go clad in bark 
cloth and in the evenings those who live along 
the shore mend their nets and kneel to Allah 
as they have done for generations. Slowly 
the lake is getting known to the outside world; 
it carries traffic for South Africa and the Congo, 
and its villages trade fish and rice, but there 
are many places which are still secret, which, 
perhaps, will never be known. Those are the 
places found only on the hard way down from 
the hills. The walk to the lake is not long, but it is 
difficult. It takes seven hours at most from the 
top to the shore, but they are gruelling hours. 
For that reason it is best to start in the after- 
noon and sleep the first night across the valley, 
making the main assault on the towering ranges 
at dawn the next day. 

Up on the highland ridge the wind blows 
cleanly over the crimson-and-white orchids, and 
the big-horned cattle crop the grass. Far below, 
the lake is patterned in gold, and, a hundred 
miles to the south, Mount Kungwe hangs in 
the still air, its lion-like peak guarding the 
grim tradition that death comes suddenly to 
all who reach its nine-thousand-foot summit. 


The safari headman sounds his horn and 
the porters stir into action. Boxes and bedding 
rolls are hoisted on to heads; muscles are flexed 
and one by one the porters swing over the 
ridge on to the headlong track. The walk to 
the lake has begun. 

The path is startlingly steep. Two thousand 
feet below is the floor of the first valley to 
be crossed and on its farther side, minutely 
stark, with the hills towering above, is the 
lightning-blasted tree under which the tent 
will stand to-night. A flash of silver marks 
the Shuze River foaming to its outlet in the 
lake, and along it are the patterned crops, the 
beehive huts and the cattle, small as a child’s 
farm-yard toys. Across the border, in Belgian 
territory, neat green pinpoints before the huts 
are rows of coffee bushes. 

The valley is closed at each end by great 
rock faces threaded by waterfalls. Here the 
long-tailed starlings fly, beating their chestnut 
wings against the falling water, contemptuous 
of the augur buzzards and ravens that wheel 
and soar above them. Across the valley a long 
line of women toils along a ridge, tiny in the 
distance but silhouetted blackly against the 
sinking sun, their fish baskets on their heads. 
The porters go down sideways, digging their 
toes in to keep a grip, but the safari is at the 
bottom in an hour and a half. The light has not 
yet gone, even though the sun has long been 
out of this deep valley, and there is time to 
explore while camp is made. 

There are birds everywhere. Over the 
river pied kingfishers hover and dive. Their 
brothers, the giants of the species, sit on bran- 
ches above the water, handsome in their brown 
and white and grey. A flash of purple-and-red 
shows the vivid little Malachite member of 
the same family, which, for its size, has the 
most prodigious appetite of all birds. Doves 
come flickering down the stream, and there is a 
breed here not seen on the highlands, pink- 
legged with a golden tracery on the wing coverts. 
In the sycamore trees along the banks the 
crimson of the double-toothed barbet glows 
through the leaves. 

Widow-birds, waxbills, purple indigo-birds, 
bishop-birds and hosts of others less distinc- 
tive are busy in the millet fields. But the 
harassed peasant has found an answer to their 
destruction, in part at least. From a series of 
poles a net-work of bark rope is hung and 
weaves in and out of the standing crops. At 
intervals small branches and bunches of leaves 
are fastened and one twitch from a central 
stand sets the whole lot dancing and rustling. 
Up rise the birds in clouds, and as soon as they 
settle again another tug sets them flying. It 
takes quite a time to find the operator of this 





“THE PATH IS STARTLINGLY STEEP” 





“THE VALLEY IS CLOSED AT EACH END 
BY GREAT ROCK FACES THREADED 
BY WATERFALLS” 


elaborate apparatus, but he is there, a very 
small, pot-bellied African boy, squatting naked 
and cross-legged in a flimsy grass shelter raised 
on poles above the tall millet. 

The people of this deep valley are remote 
from the world, peaceful, self-sufficient. In 
the circle round the fire at night there are always 
two or three who have never climbed the en- 
closing mountains. They were born in the 
valley and will die there without leaving it. 
At night their voices drift into the tent mingled 
with the smell of wood smoke, and the talk 
is of important things—cattle sickness, the 
blight that has attacked the bean crop, and 
Bugoye’s new child, who has an extra thumb 
on his left hand. Sleep comes as the life of the 
valley breathes round the tent and an owl snores 
from the riven tree outside. 

Next day, the climb out of the valley 
begins before dawn. The track is painfully 
steep and for half an hour there is no sound 
except the heavy breathing of the porters and 
the grating of displaced stones. Then the first 
ridge is reached, the gradient eases and the 
path runs along a knife-edge of rock. Ahead 
stands Mwenyomkari, dark and cold, until 
suddenly the sun clears the mountain behind 
and floods its peak with light. The glow spreads, 
reaching down into the folds of the hills until 
it touches the lake, and all the world of sky and 
air and water comes alive in colour and sound 
and the keen morning wind. High on the sides 
of Mukarara the grass sighs and ripples in the 
wind like golden waves upon a rocky shore, 
and the porters remind themselves that this 
is the month called locally ‘‘The time when 
the grass pays obeisance to the breeze.”’ A rock 
chat sings from a crag and out over the valley, 
above the thinning morning mist, a flight of 
green pigeon race from the forest. 

The track winds up again now, skirting the 
great mass of Mwenyomkari, before dropping 
sharply to another valley. But this is a different 
land, tree-encompassed, secret, dark. Here the 
few poor huts are in clearings carved from the 
forest and the villagers look apprehensively at 
the safari as it passes by. Up, then, and up 
again, this time through a narrow defile of rock 
where ferns grow thick and wild white lantana 
flowers in the crannies. Then the pass widens, 
the trees thin out and there is the top, the real 
top this time, with no more ridges ahead and 
the lake shimmering far below. It is cool and 
pleasant walking then for a mile or more along 
a flat hilltop in the shade of trees, but the final 
effort soon comes. 

The descent is bad; there is no proper 
track down and the mountain side is nearly 
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A NATIVE BOAT ON LAKE TANGANYIKA, WITH 
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MOUNT KUNGWE IN THE 


BACKGROUND 


sheer and the country at the bottom is hot 
and heavily bushed. In the long grass there is 
no sight of the lake and the cool promise viewed 
from the mountains has gone. A small river 
runs towards the lake and this gives the best 
way through the bush. While the weaver birds 
protest from the reeds the safari pushes its way 


splashing through the water until at last it 
comes to the shore. 

It is an unforgettable moment. There are 
the miles of white sand curving away to north 
and south, with tiny waves breaking coolly at 
the edge. There is the great spread of water, 
bluer than belief, stretching across to the 
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mountains of the Belgian Congo. There ae 
the huts along the shore and the old men 
mending their nets and the voices of the cl 
dren, clear as the air itself, who play like shi 
black porpoises in the water. It is timele« 
beautiful, unspoilt ; and behind, sharp against 
the sky, are the ancient hills which mark the 
hard way to the lake and the reason why it 
remains unknown. : 

As evening comes on the porters yawn 
and chatter round the fire. Down here the air 
is still and warm; last night, even in the valley, 
there was the chill of mountain air, but here is 
softness and the scent of mango blossom and 
the sound of water sighing softly on the shore, 
The porters talk of the journey to-morrow, 
back through the hills by another way. 

But for one member of that safari the 
journey does not end so. As the moon rises over 
the lake, a long canoe puts out from the shore, 
The paddlers thump the thwarts and break 
into their wild, rhythmic song and the last 
stage begins. Up in the mountains as the 
canoe sweeps by below great forest fires light 
the sky, destructive and irredeemable in their 
damage, but yet grand beyond words and fitting 
in that vast setting. Insignificant on the dark 
face of the lake the canoe goes on through the 
night until the next day’s sun is high and the 
small European settlement is reached. 

As the canoe turns in towards the quay, 
the long train rounds the bend and sweeps 
past on its way to the station. Passengers who 
have not before come to the lake look from their 
windows and point and exclaim. They have 
come their way; perhaps one day they will 
learn that there is another and a better one. 


CAPERCAILZIE-SHOOTING IN BOHEMIA 


From a Correspondent in Czechoslovakia 


Y first attempt to shoot a capercailzie 
M early this spring produced no result, 

though I heard two. Failure was due 
mainly to my wearing a heavy pair of boots in 
which I did not tread warily enough. A twig 
cracking under foot is enough to frighten the 
bird off. Another reason was the bright moon, 
which undoubtedly revealed me to the bird. 

On my second expedition, after a sweltering 
hot day, the night was close and damp, with an 
overcast low sky and thunder rumbling on the 
horizon. There was some rain about 10 o’clock, 
and a heavy shower fell at the climax of the 
stalk, which was important. I wore light, 
rubber-soled shoes, and moved much more 
cautiously. The shoot was on the invitation of 
the Czechoslovak Government, and took place in 
the forest of Ruda in Western Bohemia, about 
30 miles from Prague, off the main road to 
Karlovy Vary. The forest contains, for the rest, 
fallow deer (which we saw), boars and foxes. 

After the abortive shoot of the previous 
week I had arranged with the foresters to return 
at 4 a.m., as the moon was not due to rise till 
about 4.15. First light would be about 5.30 
a.m. During that hour and a quarter the bird 
had to be identified, stalked and shot : earlier it 
would be too dark for the guns to move noise- 
lessly in the forest (one must be able to see 
vaguely where one is treading), and later it 
would be too light, and the capercailzie would 
spot one. 

Being large and presenting a big target, the 
bird is protected by nature with extremely keen 
hearing and sight. In Bohemia at all events, 
he is rarely seen by day, when he retreats 
before marauders into the depths of the forest. 
At night he sleeps, usually, high up in a pine 
tree, on the shoots of which he feeds. During the 
mating season he is astir under moonlight or in 
the semi-light before dawn, and calls to his mate 
with the strange rattle-like call that is but one 
of his many outlandish characteristics. While 
making his call he is partially deaf, and cannot 
hear anyone approaching. 

The technique of the stalk thus consists 
in approaching the bird in rushes coinciding 
with the bursts of his mating-call. The diffi- 
culty is to get close enough to him to be able to 
see and hit him in his pine or fir tree. The stalk 
must be completed during the hour or so of his 
mating-calls before dawn, and this is none too 


much time, since even a slight movement will 
put him on his guard. When he is frightened by 
a sound, one must stand quiet, sometimes for 10 
minutes or more, until he regains confidence 
and resumes his call. 

My forester and I crept into the forest at 
about 4 a.m. As it was overcast and the moon 
was not yet up, the interior seemed at first 
pitch black, but soon the shapes of the trees, 
mostly pines, stood out in a blurred silhouette 
against a dark blue-grey sky. We stood for 
about 30 minutes in an open part of the forest 
facing a little cluster of pines and larches, with 
no sound except the occasional creak of a boot 
as one or other of us changed weight from one 
foot to another. No sound of bird or animal. 
The scent of pine and damp bracken was deli- 
cious. The moon came up after about a quarter 
of an hour, but was soon obscured by clouds, 
and after another 15 minutes or so we heard the 
first warning tap of a capercailzie’s call; it 
seemed to be about 200 yards away. We 
advanced. quietly over the boggy soft under- 
growth. To the right the sky was lightening 
perceptibly with the premonition of dawn, 
and a little chilly breeze started to blow. Still, 
it was more dark than light. 

The bird was now in full cry—a clucking 
measure like the sound produced by a long 
wooden drum-stick on a small kettledrum, very 
wooden and artificial : plonk, plonk, cloc, cloc, 
cloc, plonk—a spondee followed by a paeonic. 


Each burst lasted perhaps three _ seconds, 
with a 10-second interval between bursts; 
and during each burst we could advance 


about three paces. 

By now it was possible to identify with some 
certainty the tree in which the capercailzie was 
perched. A hen could also be heard, making a 
self-conscious fussy clucking noise. She was, 
I think, in a bush about 20 yards away from the 
cock. ; : 

When we were perhaps 40 yards away 
from him I caught my foot in a mass of dead 
branches : the resulting crackle alerted the bird, 
which stopped his song. After perhaps 10 min- 
utes he started again, first emitting a cautious 
single “‘ plonk,”’ then another, and finally resum- 
ing its full spondee-paeonic movement. At this 
moment a very fortunate shower of rain fell, 
and under cover of its patter on the leaves we 
were able to creep forward about 20 yards, which 


brought us up to a stout pine tree, behind which 
we sheltered. 

I took up position in front of the forester, 
who by this time was tensed like a cat about 
to spring. The capercailzie’s song was incessant 
and close—an unforgettable and extraordinary 
sound. We were about 20 yards from the 
foot of the tree on which he was perched. The 
forester could see him though I could not, as 
there was still very little light. He gave me his 
night glasses, through which I thought I could 
make out, near the top of a pine tree about 40 
feet from the ground, the shape of a bird. But 
after looking for a few seconds I thought that 
my imagination was deceiving me, and that what 
I saw was part of the foliage of the pine tree. | 
shut my eyes and again looked through the 
glasses. This time I was virtually sure I saw a 
movement of the bird’s neck, and so decided to 
aim at that place. Unluckily, the foreste: at 
this moment lent forward slightly and pressed his 
body against a dead branch protruding from 
the pine tree behind which we were standing. 
There was a crack which sounded like a pistol- 
shot. Instantly the capercailzie took fright and 
stopped singing. Meanwhile I had another look 
at him through the glasses and could make him 
out fairly well. But with my naked eye I found 
I could not see him. So, after another look 
through the glasses, I marked his position—on 
the third branch of the tree, which was branch- 
less like a telegraph pole for the first 30 or so 
feet. When the capercailize, after about 5 
minutes, again started his song, I cautiously 
raised my gun, aimed at the place I had marked 
and fired. After what seemed a very long time | 
heard a loud thump as the bird hit the ground 
at the foot of the tree. 

The forester solemnly saluted me, and, 
after plucking two sprigs of pine shoots from 
the tree behind which we had been lurking, 
handed one to me on his hat, with a ceremonial 
bow, remarking ‘‘ Jovu zdar’’ (good hunting), 
and placed the other in the beak of the slaught- 
ered capercailzie. It seemed shocking to shoot 
this splendid bird sitting, but the difficulty of 
approaching him is generally held to make a 
shot on the wing impracticable. 

He was hung for a week, then pulled and 
soaked in wine for three days. Roasted, he 
tasted somewhere between pheasant and venison 
and made very good eating. 
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‘. JRON’ HELD IT— No. 2 
FZ WHITE ALLOM LTD. 


Ze 
PERIOD & CONTEMPORARY 
DECORATION 


RESTORATIONS FURNITURE 
& LIGHTING 


POST-WAR CONTRACTS INCLUDE— 


SS. CARONIA. SPECIAL STATE ROOMS. 
Architects: .A. McInnes Gardner ¢> Partners. 


SS. ORCADES. LIBRARY e STATE ROOMS. 
Architect : Brian O’ Rorke, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
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Went for roach, caught a pike §.§. MONARCH OF BERMUDA. 
Cuitne in tie River TH weer Lincela. Me. P. D Lounge, Cinema, Smoke Room and Midship Foyer. 
estes hooked what he thought ~~. 2 log. For John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited. 
Suddenly it wriggled—it was a 16-Ib. pike. For an FORTIPHONE LTD. Decoration of their new premises in 
hour it took the line in a series of mad rushes up and Regent Street. 
down the river. Then, for another thirty minutes HESTON AND ISLEWORTH BOROUGH COUNCIL. 
it raced from bank to bank until it was landed. Decoration of Council Chamber. 
The tackle that endured this struggle was 18 feet of THE PARK LANE HOTEL, PICCADILLY, W. 
fine nylon tied to a last season's line, with AMERICAN BAR. BALLROOM LIGHTING. 


a No. 12 hook. The bait was a grain of wheat. 


‘ 6 ALBEMARLE STREET 
made from nylon monofilament, can be purchased PICC ADILLY, LONDON 


from all fishing tackle dealers. Casts—in a full 
range of suitable diameters. Lines—in 10 yd., Telephone: REGent 7303 & 4478. 
4x 25 yd. linked, and 110 yd. lengths. P.315ab 


HURSEAL HEAT reaches! 4c SOFOND 


UEL FIRE 
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every corner of your home]. | 

















































































































































































Hermetically Sealed Oil-Filled Electric Heater 





HURSEAL HEAT means uniform warmth, comfort without 
stuffiness or patchy heating effects. Each heater is a complete 
heating system in itself. Thermostatic control can be provided 
and is recommended to ensure maximum efficiency and economy 
in operation. Models are available in various sizes for electric 
operation. Also Gas and Oil-burning types. 


This fire is designed to give complete functional efficiency. It will burn any type of solid fuel— 
coke, coal, coalite or dross; it will burn ALL.NIGHT—every night if desired—as positive 
aircontrol is provided; it saves fuel; and it gives excellent radiant heat. The finish is in ferro- 
flint vitreous enamel and a variety of lovely shades are available to match most tile surrounds. 
Installing is simple as the fire fits nearly all existing fireplace openings and it can, of course, 
be used in conjunction with a back boiler. Gas ignition is provided to facilitate kindling if 


required. Full descriptive literature on request. 


NOW IS THE TIME. Be ready for autumn chills 
Order your Hurseal Radiator from your local sup- 
plier. For further information write direct to : 


HURSEAL LTD 


129-231, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW.! 
Telephones: Regent 1267-9 (3 lines) Mayfair 2494-5 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO. LTD. FALKIRK \ 
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AUTUMN CATALOGUE ; 


/_% Bulbs -Roses «Fruit => / 
s «Shrubs éPlants: .- 


This well illustrated and highly informative wv 
guide to autumn planting, offers a wide selection 
of Roses, Fruit Trees, Border and Rock 
Plants, Bulbs and Ornamental Shrubs. 
Everyone interested in gardening should 
reserve a copy now. 
READY EARLY SEPTEMBER 
Send 24d. stamp for your copy to: 


BEES LTD., Dept. C.L. Mill St., 


Liverpool 8 
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PROCLAIMED ! 


Lt PALL ERTS 2 
BY THOSE WHO KNOW ~- . 
GROWERS OF QUALITY FLOWERS AND FRUIT 


FERTOSOIL is a natural organic 
fertiliser—liquid Condensed Animal 
Blood. It will give you the most 
amazing results, as well as saving 
labour and effort. 








Ask your supplier or write to 
AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES (Ulster) LTE : 
FREDERICK STREET, BELFAST 
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FARMING NOTES 





HARVEST WELL 
BEGUN 


LL the cereals came to maturity 
A. extra quickly in theheatof July, 
and in most districts a start 

was made in cutting corn well before 
the usual time. England’s granary, 
East Anglia, looked to me last week 
to have exceptionally good crops. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk farmers count 
largely on their barley, and I never 
expect to see wider stretches of per- 
fectly level crops awaiting the binder 
or the combine. On each side of the 
road from Newmarket to Norwich the 
barley looked well-nigh perfect, with 
hardly a weed to be seen. If the 
weather holds good, cutting should be 
—or rather should have been—a 
straightforward job. A little moisture 
in the atmosphere at harvest helps to 
mellow the barley, but this time the 
maltsters should be well satisfied to 
have even samples, such as they 
always liked to buy before the war 
from California and Rumania, where 
the sun can be relied upon to shine at 
harvest. It may happen that last- 
minute thunder-storms may even now 
do some damage. East Anglian 
farmers did not get the torrential 
rains of the mid-July week-end, which 
beat down some of the best crops in 
the southern counties. Most of the 
battered corn stood upright again in 
the sun that followed, but once corn 
has been laid there is always the risk 
of serious trouble from subsequent 
storms. The weight of grain will not 
be extra heavy, and there are a good 
many small heads that did not swell 
in the last three weeks before harvest, 
but if the weather is kind for the next 
fortnight farmers in most districts will 
be able to reckon this a good harvest. 


Farm-workers’ Rations 
ARMERS have found it difficult 
again this summer to buy any- 

thing substantial with the points they 

are allowed for the extra seasonal 
rations to be issued to their men. 

When the farmer goes to his grocer 

with several hundred points he is likely 

to be told that they cannot be cashed 
for canned meat or canned fish, but 
that there are plenty of canned beans 
or spaghetti available. This is not the 
kind of stuff that the farm worker 
wants for the “piece’’ he takes out 
into the harvest fields. Everyone who 
has experience of this problem says 
it will be much better if the Minister of 
Food would allow the farm-worker to 
have his points direct so that his wife 
could use them at the local shop, where 
she deals regularly and where she 
stands a much better chance of getting 
something substantial than the farmer 
does when he goes to cash a large num- 
ber of points in bulk. However, the 

Ministry will not allow this. They 

have, however, promised that both 

canned meat and canned fish will be 
distributed this year in August and 

September. If a due proportion is 

sent to the rural areas the men may 

get something they can relish. 


Bullock-feeding 

HEN I journey to Norfolk or the 

Lowlands of Scotland I am 
always impressed by the faith that 
arable farmers have in their turnip 
crops. Taking the country as a whole, 
the acreages of roots grown for winter 
feeding have fallen off sharply. Most 
dairy farmers in the south still grow 
a few mangolds, but each year they 
put more and more faith in silage. 
Undoubtedly well-made silage taken 
early does capture a high proportion 
of the protein of the grass or young 
cereal crops that are conserved in this 
way, and nothing that the farmer can 
produce for himself is better for winter 
milk production. But the bullock 
feeders are still suspicious of silage. 
It may be good stuff for dairy cows, 
they say, but it will not help to fatten 


bullocks in boxes or yards. In Norfolk 
they go on growing swedes, which is 
a laborious business, taking into 
account the hand-hoeing, the lifting 
and the subsequent handling, which 
cannot be mechanised at all fully. No 
doubt some enterprising men have 
tried making silage by mechanised 
means to provide succulent winter 
feed for bullocks, and they have been 
disappointed in the results. So they 
pursue their established ways. There 
is no oil cake issued for fattening bul- 
locks nowadays. The best substitute 
that the farmer can grow for himself 
is probably oats and peas, which are 
put through a hammer-mill to make 
a meal with the addition of some lin- 
seed, which is also grown on the farm. 
It is possible, of course, to grow a big 
enough acreage of linseed to treat this 
as a sale crop and get back a third of 
the weight of the linseed in cake from 
the mill, and this, in my experience, 
is sound, commercial practice. Lin- 
seed can be a profitable crop. It is 
not expensive to grow and if a combine 
is used it is cheap to harvest. A com- 
bine does, however, waste the linseed 
chaff, which has a high oil content. To 
make full use of the linseed crop the 
best course is to cut with a binder or 
pull with one of the machines that the 
flax factories have, put the crop in 
rick, and then thresh with a standard 
machine that separates the chaff from 
both the seed and the straw. 


Smallholdings 


EMBERS of the county council 
smallholdings committees are 
asking what progress they will be 
allowed to make with the creation of 
new holdings equipped on the complete 
scale advocated by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. George Brown, M.P., which has 
lately made its recommendations to 
the Minister of Agriculture. The 
creation of new _ smallholdings is 
always an expensive business, especi- 
ally if they are to be equipped to per- 
fection, and the financial outlay at the 
present moment is likely to look pro- 
hibitive. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will encourage the creation 
of more holdings that are likely to 
involve the Treasury in heavy losses. 
Three-quarters of the loss incurred by 
each county council is to be met by 
the Treasury, and there is a further 
commitment in the loans promised to 
new smallholders to provide up to 
three-quarters of their working capital. 
The new holdings are to be reserved 
mainly for men with agricultural 
experience aged between 25 and 40. 
These men, who may in their paid 
employment have been tractor drivers 
or ploughmen, will, it is thought, need 
a good deal of help on the business 
side, and this is to be given by the 
Ministry’s officers. This may be a case 
of the blind, leading the blind as few 
Ministry men have any successful 
experience of the farming business. 
For the immediate future the most 
useful line of action seems to be for 
the county council committees to 
review the smallholdings they already 
administer and see what needs to be 
done to make them fully economical. 
There are cases where tenants of the 
statutory smallholdings have taken on 
additional land or are doing extrane- 
ous jobs that prejudice the proper 
working of their holdings. They may 
have been driven to do this because 
there is no proper equipment for full 
production. These problems should be 
put right before there is any further 
expenditure of public money on the 
creation of smallholdings on a grand 
scale. It is questionable whether any 
more publicly owned small-holdings 

need be made in some counties. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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WESTWOOD PARK 
TO BE SOLD 


yESTWOOD PARK, near 
Droitwich, Worcestershire, for 
many years the home of the 
Doverdale family, is to be sold. The 
decision to sell this historic house and 
the surrounding estate of more than 
5,000 acres follows the death of the 
third Lord Doverdale last year. 
Instructions for the sale have been 
issued by the trustees of the West- 
wood Settlement Trust, which was set 
up by the late Lord Doverdale’s 
father, who died in 1935. 


ORIGINALLY A HUNTING 
LODGE 


ESTWOOD PARK is a fine 

example of Stuart architecture, 
grafted upon a Tudor structure. The 
original house, a comparatively modest 
building, was built primarily as a 
hunting lodge by Sir John Pakington, 
squire of near-by Hampton Lovett, 
whose wit and pleasing appearance 
had found favour with Queen Eliza- 
beth when she visited Worcestershire 
in August, 1578. So great an impres- 
sion did te handsome squire make 
upon the Queen that she invited him 
to Court, where he was received with 
great favour. Elizabeth took great 
pleasure in his athletic prowess, and 
was accustomed to speak of him as 
“lusty Pakington.’”’ Her concern for 
him was such that when he wagered 
that he would swim from Westminster 
to London Bridge she forbade the 
match. Later, when he found himself 
in financial straits, she assisted him by 
granting him a patent for the manu- 
facture of starch and appointed him 
to the rich sinecure of ‘‘ bow-bearer of 
Malvern Chase.” 

It is to his grandson, another Sir 
John Pakington, that the present 
character of the house must _ be 
ascribed. He was a staunch Royalist, 
and both he and Hampton Lovett, 
the family home, endured many 
vicissitudes during the Civil War. His 
loyalty to the Crown was recognised 
by Charles II, who made him a grant 
of £4,000—in the name of ‘‘ Edward 
Gregory,”’ lest the example should be 
prejudicial. Soon afterwards the 
Pakington family moved to West- 
wood, and the four diagonal wings that 
give the house so unusual an appear- 
ance were added. 


PLANNING ACT TEST CASE 


HE compulsory purchase powers 

of the Central Land Board were 
put to the test last week, when an 

inquiry was held to determine the 

future of a plot of building land 
at Caterham, Surrey. Mr. C. J. High- 
ton, representing the Board, stated 
that a Mr. Hughes, of Shirley, Croy- 
don, had notified the Board that 
the Bromborough Estates Ltd. were 
asking him £275 for the plot and that 
the Board considered that this figure 
was greater than the existing use 
value of the land. The Board had 
therefore decided to issue a compul- 
sory purchase order under the powers 
allocated to them by the Town and 
Country Planning Act, in order that 
Mr. Hughes, or any other person 
wishing to build, could acquire the 
land at existing use value, plus 
development charge. ‘‘To buy land 
at pre-act prices,’ said Mr. Highton, 
“would kill development.” 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, M.P., 
for the estates company, maintained 
that the Board had to establish that 
appropriate development would not 
take place without their intervention, 
and that a compulsory purchase order 
was in the public interest. The special 
powers allocated to the Board, he sug- 
gested, were meant to secure develop- 
ment and were not intended to be used 
as disciplinary measures. A person 
who invoked the assistance of the 


Board to purchase the plot was in no 
way bound to build upon it and there- 
fore there was no guarantee that 
development would result. 

A decision will be made by the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. 

GIRSBY ESTATE SOLD FOR 
£100,000 


M* J. E. C. HOLMES, a timber 
merchant, of Bardney, Lincoln- 
shire, has bought Girsby Manor and 
2,000 acres near Louth in the same 
county. It is believed that Mr. 
Holmes paid nearly £100,000 for the 
property which comprises eight farms, 
valuable woodlands and most of the 
village of Burgh-on-Bain. It is 
probable that the reported figure of 
£100,000 is an accurate assessment, 
since Girsby is situated in the middle 
of what is, perhaps, the most valuable 
agricultural land in England. 

When 2,000 acres of the Hedgeley 
estate, near Alnwick, Northumberland 
were submitted to auction earlier in 
the summer, only one of the three 
farms offered was sold. This farm, 
Titlingtong Mount, of 1,300 acres, 
fetched £12,000. Now comes news 
that Messrs. Lofts and Warner, with 
Messrs. Wm. T. Bolam and Son, of 
Newcastle, have sold Branton Middle- 
steads and Branton West Side farms 
and by so doing have completed the 
sale of the entire 2,000 acres. 


CHANNEL ISLAND FOR SALE 


HE projected sale of the Island of 

Brecquhon, which liesa little to the 
west of Sark, Channel Islands, has 
more than one unusual feature. In 
the first place the sale is subject to the 
consent of the Seigneur of Sark, and a 
treiziéme, or 13th part, of the pur- 
chase money is payable by the pur- 
chaser to the Seigneur. A second con- 
dition of sale is that the purchaser 
undertakes to surrender to the vendor 
any payment received from the States 
to meet the cost of renovating premises 
damaged by the Germans who occu- 
pied the island for a time in the war. 

Brecquhon extends to some 160 
acres, of which 60-70 acres are usable 
land, partly arable and partly pasture. 
There is a modern house, built just 
before the war; a dower house; a 
hostel and two cottages. The owner 
of the island is entitled to a seat in 
the Parliament of Sark. Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff (Yeovil) who, 
with Messrs. Lovell and Co., Ltd., of 
Guernsey, have been entrusted with 
the sale of Brecquhon, have been 
instructed to ask £20,000. 

When the Pell Wall Court estate, 
Market Drayton, Shropshire, was 
submitted to auction at the Corbet 
Arms Hotel, Market Drayton, the 
property of 210 acres was first offered 
as a whole. Bidding, however, ceased 
at £19,500, and the estate was with- 
drawn. It was then offered in ten 
lots, eight of which realised a total of 
£11,275, leaving two lots, one of which 
was Pell Wall Court with 16 acres, to 
be sold privately. Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff (Chester) are the 
agents. 

Next Tuesday, August 9, Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Leeds office, 
acting for Mr. Burnett, the owner, will 
offer the Gadgirth estate of 150 acres 
situated on the south bank of the River 
Ayr, 12 miles from Kilmarnock. 

On August 26, in the Court House, 


Dunoon, the same firm of estate 
agents will offer Ardachuple, an 
Argylishire estate of 4,194 acres. 


The property, which is mostly hill 
grazing, will first be offered as a whole 
for the upset price of £16,000, but if 
not sold will be re-offered in eight lots 
to undisclosed reserves. 

PROCURATOR. 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED YOUR 
COPY OF OUR NEW BULB 
CATALOGUE, JUST ISSUED, PLEASE 
WRITE AT ONCE. THE CATALOGUE 
CONTAINS FULL DETAILS OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY BULBS FOR WINTER 
AND SPRING FLOWERING AND WILL BE 
SENT, POST FREE, TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


READING. 


69 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


SUTTON’S 
BULB 
CATALOGUE 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd, - - 


LONDON OFFICE : 











“The workmanship is a joy to see 


So writes a new recruit to beekeeping concerning 
his supplies from Taylors. Beekeeping is a 
fascinating and profitable hobbv which pays rich 
dividends in delicious honey. Why not start this 
year? Write now for a copy of our booklet 


2” 


It is an 





“Profitable Beekeeping for Beginners. 
interesting and instructive booklet. 





Under Royal Patronage. 


WELWYN, HERTS. 





E. H. TAYLOR LTD. - 
DHB 








“What's this, 
treatment?’ 


more lawn 


“Yes, just repairing the damage 
after the summer. The grass 
had a rough time this year and 
looks a bit thin, so I’m feeding 
it up now.”’ 

“Isn’t the spring the best 
time for chat?’’ 

“No, in spring a stimulant is 
needed but the good solid food 
should be given now. It makes 
the roots grow during the back-end of the year and that builds up the grass for next year.’ 

“What are you using, Sulphate of Ammonia?”’ 

“No, that’s a stimulant, this is a complete grass food made of organic materials. Carmona Lawn Fertiliser 
is my choice and it has everything the grass needs.”” 


Sizes: 7 Ibs. 2s. 6d. 14 Ibs. 4s. 0d. 28 Ibs. 7s.0d. From Seedsmen and Ironmongers. 


CARMONA eeszitiser 








PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., Waltham Abbey, ESSEX 
AP 20,625 
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Designers and makers of fine shoes for ladies 
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Up to 


premium or interest. 





PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


Under The Endowment Plan 
100% advances to tenant Purchasers, plus legal costs. 
Up to 90% advances for other properties to approved applicants. 


The loan is repaid by an Endowment Policy at the end of 
20 or 25 years, or at earlier death, in which event the loan 
would be automatically cancelled with no further payments of 


Rebates of Income Tax are allowed off both premiums and 
interest, and the nett cost is in many cases less than that 
required under other methods of house purchase. 

Existing mortgages can be re-arranged to provide an increase 
in capital or reduction in future payments. 

Apply for further information to:— 


NIXON, CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers (House Purchase Department) 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2. 
METropolitan 9665 (5 lines). 














TRAGEDY of the STRAY CAT 


THIS PITIABLE CREATURE, more dead 
than alive, became stray and diseased 
through no fault of his own... 
because no legislation protects the 
cat when thrown on the street by a 
callous owner. 

We seek to increase the status of the 
cat at least to that of the dog. Mean- 
while every cat we rescue costs 1 4d. 
. . . £8,000 for 120,000 strays every 
year. 

Will you help us in our voluntary 
work of relieving animal suffering ? 
Donations, however small, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by The 
Secretary, BLUE CROSS, Grosvenor 
Gardens House, London, S.W.1. Our 
leaflet, ‘Licences for Cats’ is sent 
free on request. 





BLUE S>GROSS 


(OUR DUMB FRIENDS’ LEAGUE) 
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A MISTAKE TO 
SUPPORT TITO. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Yugoslavia made an appeal, from 

exile, to all Yugoslavs to unite. It 
was timely, for there was no unity. 
The two leaders, Mihailovitch and 
Tito, were not only fighting separately 
against the German enemy; _ they 
were fighting one another. 

King Peter, says Mr. F. A. Voigt 
in Pax Britannica (Constable, 25s.), 
“had perfect confidence in Mihailo- 
vitch as a man of honour and a loyal 
subject. He would certainly have 
wished the Yugoslavs to unite under 
him. But in deference to Great 
Britain and her policy he refrained 


L June of 1944 King Peter of 


emancipation not only of the masses, 
but from the masses.”’ 

Another reason for recalling the 
matter is this. Mr. Voigt thinks that 
Britain’s decision to support Tito was 


a mistake of immeasurable conse- 
quences—a “terrible defect’ in 
Churchill’s “vast achievement.” It 


“ 


delivered Yugoslavia to ““a man who 
was but a Russian agent, who, while 
he was still receiving British support, 
established one of the most ruthless 
and most Anglophobe _ tyrannies 
Europe has ever known.”’ He thinks 
that if we had thrown in our lot with 
Mihailovitch and seen him through, 
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PAX BRITANNICA. By F. A. Voigt 
(Constable, 25s.) 


A SUMMER ON HUDSON BAY. By Mrs. Tom Manning 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


THE GOD-SEEKER. 


By Sinclair Lewis 


(Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
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from mentioning his name. That the 
Yugoslavs should unite under Tito 
was abhorrent to him.” 

The King’s appeal was broadcast 
by the B.B.C. to Yugoslavia, and 
these words were uttered as introduc- 
tion: “King Peter of Yugoslavia has 
to-day issued a declaration in which 
he calls upon his people to join 
together under the leadership of those 
who are at present fighting against the 
Germans—that is, of Marshal Tito and 
the National Army of Liberation.” 

Mr. Voigt was then editor of The 
Nineteenth Century and After, and in 
that journal the significance of this 
falsification was made clear. Mr. Bren- 
dan Bracken was questioned about it 
in the House, and, says Mr. Voigt in 
this book, he referred to The Nine- 
teenth Century and After “in defama- 
tory terms.’’ Nothing could be done 
about that, as the statement was made 
in a privileged place; but when the 
statement was supported and ampli- 
fied in a newspaper, The Nineteenth 
Century and After brought the matter 
into the courts and won. 


PROPAGANDA ON THE 
DECLINE 


This old affair is recalled for 
several reasons. One is that it presents 
Mr. Voigt to us as a man unlikely to 
talk through his hat. Another is that 
affairs of this sort no doubt have 
helped him to form his opinion about 
“propaganda.’’ Few people, I imag- 
ine, who are either intelligent or 
right-thinking, look upon it with any- 
thing but disgust. The interesting 
thing about Mr. Voigt’s view is that he 
considers this method of official lying 
to have at last come to the end of its 
tether. There has been so much of it, 
ranging from bullying to the spoon- 
feeding of nostrums, that “there were 
never so many who believe in nothing 
as there are today.’ In this he sees 
hope. Men and women who are con- 
vinced that they are living in a world 
of lies may find open before them 
“the door to the inner life, to the 


Yugoslavia to-day would be “an inde- 
pendent country in close association 
with the Western Powers. The Straits 
and the Eastern Mediterranean would 
have security. Great Britain and the 
United States would be Danubian 
Powers. .. . The whole Central and 
South-Eastern European _ situation 
would be incomparably more favour- 
able.... The Austrian problem would 
be nearer to a solution. ... The Ger- 
man problem would be much less 
obdurate.”’ 

He gives us many other advan- 
tages which he sees flowing from a 
friendly Yugoslavia, adding up to this : 
“A United Europe, a Europe as an 
organic whole, would, or could, be in 
sight, the Soviet Union would not be 
a menace to the Western Powers, and 
there would be no danger of a Third 
World War.”’ Churchill’s alignment 
with Tito has been called by Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles probably his ‘‘ greatest mis- 
take in political tactics during the 
period he served as Prime Minister.”’ 
It will be interesting indeed, when 
Mr. Churchill’s memoirs reach this 
point, to read what he has to say. 


EUROPE SURVEYED 

Though I have given so much 
space to this affair, I must not create 
the impression that Mr. Voigt’s book 
is wholly about Yugoslavia. That is 
the subject only of one chapter. The 
book is a survey by an acute and 
instructed mind of the whole European 
situation of to-day. The author has a 
well-developed political mind, but his 
regard is not political in the narrow 
and expedient sense usually under 
stood when that word is employed. 
He has a deep human understanding 
of the things that move the hearts and 
minds of men, and he is capable of 
writing sentences that go down to the 
roots of thought and action. “Free 
dom is always dangerous. It is essen 
tial to the defence of freedom that the 
danger of freedom be perceived and 
overcome.’’ Many books on the prob- 
lems confronting us are drearily con- 





fident it we have but to devise a 
few ‘solutions’? and then we can rest 


like God on the seventh day, happy 
that ali is done. Mr. Voigt’s book 
rather takes the view expressed 


memorably by Paul Valéry in a phrase 
here quoted: “The end never justifies 
the means, because there never is an 
end.” 


LIFE IN THE FAR NORTH 

On the eastern shore of Hudson 
Bay is a settlement called Port Har- 
rison, looking across 400 miles of open 
water to Cape Eskimo on the western 
shore. One says “open water,’’ but it 
is sometimes ice and sometimes a 
weltering confusion of this and that. 
Mrs. Tom Manning, well used to life in 
the North, was the first woman to be 
employed by the Geodetic Survey, 
operating from Port Harrison, working 
north along that coast and in the 
islands that follow its line. She went 
as her husband’s assistant, and A Sum- 
mey on Hudson Bay (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) tells the story of 
the venture. 

Mrs. Manning tells us that ‘the 
ground survey consisted of making a 
sketch map of our immediate sur- 
roundings, and choosing a point from 
a quarter of a mile to two miles away, 
the distance to which was then 
measured by triangulation or sub- 
tense methods, and its azimuth (true 
bearing) ascertained by _ theodolite 
observations of the sun or Polaris 
(pole star).’’ It seems a shame, after 
that, to find the dictionary curtly 
calling a geodesian ‘“‘a land-surveyor.”’ 

Happily, we need not worry about 
all that. What makes Mrs. Manning’s 
book so readable is not the job but its 
incidental circumstances: the glimp- 
ses of northern white communities, of 
the ways of the Eskimos, the hard- 
ships of travel on land and sea. Con- 
cerning Port Harrison she writes: 
“At the time we were there, I should 
say that the village was unique among 
northern settlements: all the inhabi- 
tants were not only on speaking terms, 
but actually friendly. . .. Not once 
during all the time we were there did 
I hear any member of the settlement 
make a malicious remark about 
another. Now that, I should say, is a 
record.”’ 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
LEMMINGS 

Fur, of course, is the primary 
reason for the presence of these com- 
munities in the North, and fur de- 
pends on lemmings. “In the final 
analysis, most of the present-day 
economy of the Eskimos is governed 
by the lemming. The food of the 
arctic fox, the chief article of barter 
for what, through the influence of the 
whites, have become the necessities of 
life, is chiefly lemming and mice... . 
When the lemming are scarce, so are 
the foxes. . . . To date, white foxes 
have never been ‘trapped out,’ which 
is a good thing, since the Eskimo has 
come to depend so largely on the pur- 
chasing power of the pelts.”’ This, 
unhappily, is not true of other crea- 
tures. Caribou have practically dis- 
appeared; walrus herds are “in 
increasing danger of following the 
Greenland whale to near extinction. 
Even the seal population is decreasing. 
If the fox should disappear, the 
Eskimo would be destitute of natural 
resources, and the degeneration already 
apparent where too close contact with 
the white man has occurred would be 
complete.” 

In an Arctic destitute of man and 
animals, it would be a consolation 
to know that everything had been 
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geodetically surveyed and the appro- 
priate places noted where aeroplanes 
could land. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS IN 1830 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel, The 
God-Seekey (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) is 
the life-story of Aaron Gadd, whose 
mother was “a being of calico and 
decency and dreariness,’’ and whose 
father was a horrible person who 
prayed ‘‘as God might pray to God.” 
The book opens in 1830 in northern 
Massachusetts. Aaron, stirred by a 
‘revival’? meeting, goes West, as so 
many were then going for so many 
reasons. 

Aaron’s reason was the service of 
his God, though Mr. Lewis gives us no 
sense of religious emotion in the young 
man’s heart. He is never more than 
the “ friendly tail-wagging pup’’ whom 
everyone calls “neighbour.” He 
attaches himself to a _ missionary 
settlement in Minnesota, where he is a 
jack-of-all-trades while studying to 
become a ‘‘reverend.’’ Contact with 
Roman Catholics and a noble Indian 
shakes his belief in the exclusive 
revelation of his own religious asso- 
ciates, and I for one was not surprised 
when he married a beautiful half-breed 
and settled down to cash-in on the 
boom in building. That was really 
what he was naturally endowed to do. 
He was fundamentally a follower of 
fashion, not a leader of men. The 
title of the book is difficult to under- 
stand unless we take it ironically. 

I do not know enough about the 
part missionaries played in the surging 
life of the frontier to say whether 
Mr. Lewis’s picture of them is true or 
false. I can only say that, as pictured, 
they are a deplorable lot. The tale has 
all the brisk movement and clean-cut 
dialogue that we expect from Mr. 
Lewis, but there is no depth to it. It 
is very ‘‘readable,”’ and that is all. 
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THE COUNTY OF 
LINCOLN 


HE late Arthur Mee left uncom- 

pleted his modern Domesday Book 
dealing with the county of Lincoln, 
and since his death it has been 
finished by other hands. After the 
usual general introduction, Lincoln- 
shive, by Arthur Mee (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) takes the towns 
and villages of the shire in alphabetical 
order, and as readers of the previous 
volumes will expect, provides the 
salient information in concise and 
readable form, selecting typical ex- 
amples for somewhat more extended 
treatment. 

As usual, the architecture of the 
county is described with much know- 
ledge and discrimination and the 
half-tone blocks are many and well 
chosen: the thirty photographic illus- 
trations of Lincoln Cathedral, for 
instance, and some _ half-dozen of 
Boston Church. Lincolnshire is, in any 
case, a fine county for pictorial 
treatment. 

Pre-Conquest architecture is 
well represented. Stow Church is 
said to have been a cathedral in Saxon 
times and the Saxon tower of Barton- 
upon-Humber is famous. The painted 
interior of Corby Church, uncovered 
comparatively recently by L. Clive 
Rouse, is another particular treasure. 
Such famous country towns as Gains- 
borough, Market Rasen and Stanford 
are typical of the variety provided by 
Wolds and Fens and Lincolnshire has 
a corresponding variety of picturesque 
villages, among which Skendleby, 
Blankney (Henry Chaplin’s model 
village) and Tennyson’s Somersby 
are admirably treated. So, too, are 
such historical legacies as Tattershall, 
Ancaster, Scrivelsby and Old Boling- 
broke, in this valuable and most 
convenient guide-book. Rib. 
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There’s no finer drink than real 
Scotch Whisky ; and no finer Scotch Whisky 
than Johnnie Walker. 


Born 1620 —still going strong 





MAXIMUM PRICES: as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 


‘*Red Label” 33/4 per bottle, 17/5 half-bottle. ‘‘Black Label" 35/4 per bottle 








Going to FRANCE ? 


WHERE SUMMER 
LINGERS LONGER 
When it’s autumn in the 
Highlands it’s still summer 
** over there ’’. Think of 
Paris, bathed in late summer 
sunshine, with its shows and 
exhibitions just beginning 
. .. the sun-drenched plages 
of Brittany, Céte d’Emer- 
aude, Céte d’Argent . . . the Basque Country, the Riviera, 

the vineyards of Burgundy, Provence, Champagne. 














Or, maybe, a shopping trip appeals to you. Remember— 
there is more room on the ‘‘Golden Arrow’’ and Night Ferry 
at mid-week than at week-ends. 

In any case, most of the summer services by the Short Sea 
routes will be maintained until the end of 
September, with their variety of route, their 
regularity, excellent service and good meals. 


For tickets, reservations, etc., apply Continental Enquiry 
Office, VICTORIA STATION, S.W.I, or Travel Agencies. 


* Leave ON THE DOT.. arrive ON THE SPOT if you 


travel by 
CBRITISH_RAILWAYS ) SH_ RAILWAYS 





SHORT SEA 
ROUTES 


DAY & NIGHT 
SERVICES 
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been seen by the buyers, who have made 

their choice, and the autumn clothes are now 
being tailored in the model workrooms and in the 
factories. The Mayfair dressmakers held their 
collections during the last week of July and are 
followed in the first fortnight of August by the 
Paris designers. The silhouette for winter evolv- 
ing from these designers cannot be in the shops 
before the late autumn, as the time-lag involved 
in adaption for mass production is necessarily 
considerable. The mid-season Paris collections 
provides the basis for many of the winter clothes of 
wholesalers here. Designs are introduced then 
and often elaborated further in August, so that the 
main styling trends appear in these first collec- 


[vee collections of the big wholesalers have 


A Tweed coat with wide revers 
that fold back in_ triangles. 
Broad vertical stripes in three 
tones of grey are striped horizon- 
tally in deep blue. A deep panel 
runs down the back. Ian Mere- 
dith 


(Left). Cherry and geranium 
pinks graded and over checked in 
white and grey for a thick tweed 
which has two loose panels 
streaming down the back from 
a shoulder yoke. The belt 
catches them in on a windy day. 
Acquascutum 


(Below) The striped washable 
canvas and leather trio from 
Revelation covers all occasions. 
The deep case is contructed so 
that the zip cannot catch, the 
dressing case and travel bag take 
all oddments. 








tions in London. Fashion has become 
so international once more that violent 
fluctuations between the various coun- 
tries are impossible; each merely works 
out its own particular version of the 
basic line to suit a particular climate 
and way of life. 

The wide pointed rever is a popu- 
lar style for autumn, and appears on 
many of the tweed travel coats with 
great éclat, as does the scarf collar 
with fringed ends. The coats are 
extremely wearable; there is any 
amount of movement on the backs, 
which have loose panels streaming 
down—panels that look like flying ones, 
but are actually stitched—or gores or 
deep unstitched pleats, all beginning 
from a point about four inches below 
the shoulder line. Hems are wide, but 
considerably narrower than on the 
cape-like coats of last winter. Fasten- 
ings are often hidden away, or thecoats 
wrap round and are caught in by a 
leather belt. Pockets hide beneath 
deep pleats or are as blatant as possi- 
ble—huge oblong patches set in below 
the waist, or deep flapped ones inserted 
into the top of a deep panel or even 
forming the top of a whole front. The 
other type of pocket is the envelope- 
flapped chest-pocket of Dior that gives 
the illusion of a yoke. 

Many of the coats have a muffled- 
up look, as the deep collars can be 
turned right up so that they reach 
the ears and sometimes cover the chin. 
Most of them can also be unfolded and 
laid out flat round the shoulders to 
make a cape when the coat is open to 
the waist. 

The triangular motif is strong in 
the winter fashions. Folds, pleats and 
gores are inserted as a triangle in front, 
or to either side, collars fold back mak- 
ing triangles, or up into Mephis- 
topheles points. Sleeves are wide, often 
with deep, turnback cuffs and usually 
very plain. 

Colours being shown for the 
autumn include a great many rich 
berry purples and plum reds that have 
(Continued on page 424) 
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Down through the Furniture 


Galleries on the fourth floor 


you will find many pieces of 


antique or modern furniture, 


decorative 


works of aft, 


carpets, and one of the finest 


selections of fabrics in the 


country. 


Prices are most reasonable. 


PICCADILLY W.I. 


REGent 8040 











_ BARNSLEY, Buccerfields & Massies Ltd. 
BEDFORD, E. P. Rose & Scn Led. 
BEXHILL, Longley Bros. Ltd. 
‘BOURNEMOUTH, Bobby & Co. Led. 
BRADFORD, Brown, Muff & Co. Led. 
BRIGHTON, Hanningtons Led. 

BRISTOL, J, F. Taylor & Sons Led. 

CAMBRIDGE, W, Eaden Lilley & Co, at, 
CARDIFF, James Howell & Co. Led. 

CHELTENHAM, Cavendish House Led, 


DERBY, ‘Thohoad & Malin Ltd 
DUMFRIES, R. Barbour & Sons Led. 





LINCOLN, Mace & Coltingham ted. 
LIVERPOOL, Bon Marche (Liverpool) Lrd. 
MARGATE, Bobby & Co. Ltd, 
NEWCASTLE, John Moses & Co. Led. 


@ NORWICH, Chamberlins Led. Le 


NOTTINGHAM, Griffin & Spalding Led. 


‘OXFORD, Elliston & Cavell Lcd. 


PERTH, James McEwen & Co. ua 
PETERBOROUGH, HJ. Farrow & Son 


a PLYMOUTH, E,Cingle B'9. Led. 


SALISBURY, Blooms Led. 
SCARBOROUGH, W. Rowntree & Sons Led. 
SHEFFIELD, T. B. & W. Cockayne Ltd. 
SOUTHPORT, Broadbents Led. 

SOUTHSEA, Handleys Led. 

TORQUAY, Bobby & Co, Led. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dust & Co. Ltd, 


: » WELWYN GARDEN ay 
‘ Welwyn Stores (1929) ‘ted, 








( ni Pavdinn™Moneeans = * : 


Heelas Ltd., Reading. 


OF READING 


a distinctive dlove on the 


upper 


reaches of the Thames 


There is a refreshing difference 
in making a shopping visit to 
Heelas of Reading. Although 
situated on the upper reaches 
of the Thames, in the midst of 
lovely country, it offers all the 
shopping advantages of a great 
metropolis easy accessi- 
bility by road and rail ...a 
high standard of fashion and 
value . . . andareputation for 
service which shines as brightly 
to-day as it did nearly a 
century ago. 


Over 75 departments and 
40 helpful services. 


Restaurant to seat 200 


people (Tables reserved 
by post or phone). 


Telephone : Reading 4411. 
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The canvas and_ leather case on the left 

takes eight dresses that can be folded on hangers 

so that they keep smooth and creaseless. The hat 
and shoe case is on the right. Garstin 


The zipped leather bag below carries easily, is capa- 

cious and has an attached purse for passports and all 

wanted-on-voyage bits and pieces. The dressing-case 

has adjustable straps, and there is a space at the 
bottom for the jewel case. Asprey 





a lot of blue in them. There is also a parma 
violet that is an attractive colour for formal 
afternoon wear and is also shown combined 
effectively with chocolate brown for tweeds 
of the town-and-country variety. Browns 
include chocolate, a reddish mahogany brown, 
an ox-blood brown, chestnut and russet— 
glowing vibrant shades that look extremely well 
with the rather translucent, pale tones of green, 
pink and blue, as well as with the sharp, dark 
greens and pansy blues and plum tones which 
match them in depth of tone. There are innu- 
merable tones of warm brown and cinnamon 
and ginger combined with black. 

The first autumn hats are tiny and fit closely, 





the same line. For the collars that reach 
high up to the ears the tiny hat right 
on the top of the head is a necessi 
It also looks well with the coats whi 
have scarf collars that fold across 
front and require a neat head to k 
smart. Many of the hats in the first 
collections are tiny felts with rolled 
brims and in pastel shades. 


Coat dresses being shown in th« 
early collections are in fancy woollens 
of muted colour mixtures. Jerseys 
resemble tweeds, and tweeds resemble 
jerseys. Some are in tiny bird’s-eye, 
with flecked or diagonal patterns in 
two shades of a neutral; others have 
some definite motif woven in; all have 
a pliable texture. The crépe tweeds of 
Gardiners are in quite another cate- 
gory, with a slightly crisper weave, 
shown in a variety of line checks and 
narrow stripes. 


Woollen dresses mould the waist- 
line, have widish hemlines and soft- 
looking tops. This soft look at the top 
is achieved by sleeves cut in one with 
the front and with a raglan-sleeve 
slant at the back, or by sleeves that are 
cut in one with the back and front, 
with a seam running right over the top. 
Armholes are deep—they have to be, 
to be comfortable and “ give’ enough. 
Most of the dresses button down the 


often with a sideways list. They usually have brims, and many are front to the waistline or just below, with leather belts and buttons, or 
wider at the sides than back and front, often curving away to nothing buttons of the material, rimmed in metal in the neatest possible man- 
over one eye. There are also some snug little muffin berets that sit on ner. Many of them have quite low V necklines with pointed revers on 
the top of the head and are attractive, and skull caps with loops or wings either side, rather like the coats, and often a white collar in sharkskin 
that project up from the head as narrow rolls of ribbon or flyaway quills or piqué of exactly the same size as the woollen one underneath. These 
that look as though they might carry one away ina high wind. One- revers usually taper away to nothing at the back, and on the whole 
sided berets that fold right down on to one shoulder are smart for fullness tends to be in the front of the dresses and the backs severely 
coats with the flat wide turnback collars, or coatfrocks, which follow much plain. P. Joyce RreyNno.ips 





CROSSWORD No. 1017 


CounTRY Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 1017, 
Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than 


the first post on the morning of Wednesday, August 10, 1949 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 








or 
Mornin 1 0 


Freshness 











Euthymol J 


TOOTHPASTE wee 





SOLUTION TO No. 1016. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 29, will be announced next week. 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS ACROSS.—1, Flank attack; 9, Rural; 10, Neediness; 11 and 12, Slow- 
[=m\\ coach; 13, Vera; 16, Urged; 17, Thorny; 19, Camera; 20, Lotus; 22, Aver; 
23 and 24, Large farm; 27, Goose-step; 28, Ocean; 29, Mystery play. 


DOWN.—1, Furlongs; 2, Ally; 3, King of the castle; 4, The Scholar Gipsy; 
A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 5, Axis; 6, Keeper; 7, Pressure gauge; 8, Establishment; 14, Ideal; 15, Knell; 
18, Strategy; 21, Reform; 25, Tees; 26, Goal. 











1 


ACROSS 
. The aloof aspect of a dual personality? (8, 4 


8. With the music playing just give up (7 


9. 


General de Gaulle considered merely as 
human being (4, 3) 

. Monstrous (7) 

. There is everything in the exhibition but it is 

certainly not profound (7) 


3. He goes to the river in Yorkshire (5) 


. It is not surprising that there are gondolas in 
his pictures (9) 


3. Warm spot for the cat (9) 


. Like the hands of innocence (5) 


. Uncertainty accompanies the engineer among 


the defences (7) 


3. Is it a picture of Rouble? (7) 
24. In this town someone is accosted and the 


answer returned is ‘‘ Out !”’ (7) 


. “‘All Balzac’s novels occupy one shelf, 


“The new 





fifty volumes long”’ 
—Browning (7) 


26. Chief luminary in the local firmament maybe 


(7, 5) 
DOWN 


. Enveloped by the wads (7) 


. In these islands is a lady not mentioned? (7) 
3. Where meals have to be a going concern (9) 
. Spinners (5) 

. Comprehensive piece of baggage (7) 

. Streets ceased to be in the black-out (7) 
. “The ‘why’ is plain as way to —— —— 


” 


—Shakespeare (6, 6) 


. Cabot’s find (12) 
. A doctor does not welcome the sound of it 


(5, 4) 


. The pace for the players gets changed at an 


end (7) 


. Have confidence in the editor and he will be (7) 
. Complaints in the world of fish? (7) 


20. Possibly a self-centred Cockney grumbling 


because someone else drew his tea ration (7) 


2. Add X if there is no net put up (5) 





The winner of Crossword No. 1015 is 


Miss A. Lowther, 
Campsea Ashe, 
Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 








Derrys re-open their famous 


CARPET GALLERY 


on the First Floor 


Derrys have pleasure in announcing the re-opening of their spacious, 
skilfully-planned Carpet and Floor Coverings Department, where 
customers can choose at their leisure from a comprehensive selection 
of high quality Axminster, Wilton and Indian Carpets and Rugs ...and 
for the connoisseur ...a wide range of choice Persian, Chinese and 
Turkish Carpets and Rugs, at prices that compare favourably with 
any in London. Be sure to visit the Carpet Gallery when next you are 
in town. 





A section in the 
department is given 
to Linoleums, where 
the latest designs and 


at reasonable prices. 


| Making-up and laying 
| We shall be glad to 
er ‘ee, supply free estimates 
| in the London area 





colours are a special KENSINGTON (elsewhere by ar- 
feature. = rangement). 
DERRY & TOMS, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. Western 818I 
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Have a Jamal 
Wave, and be 
envied on every 
occasion. Smart 
women will say of 
your Hair—*How Lovely 


— so obviously Jamal.” 


Om 


LUXURIOUS PERMANENT WAVING 
... MACHINELESS ... KINDEST TO YOUR HAIR 
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One of our 


Chippendale Dog Grates and gas. 


soundness of their manufacture 
has its roots in the great days 


of British craftsmanship. 


THE ‘HEAPED’ FIRE 


* PORTCULLIS’ 





This carved marble fireplace is typical of many beautiful examples to be seen in our showrooms 


BRATT COLBRAN LTD., 10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Tel.: 


Bratt Colbran fires are the outcome of years of 
specialisation in all forms of heating—coal, electric 


Their techniques are modern, but the 


fires 


GAS FIRES 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Bratt Colbran 


*SOLECTRA’ ELECTRIC FIRES 
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MAKE GOOD HOMES BETTER 





























AN EZEE KITCHEN 


FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


The stainless steel sinks, stove enamelled wall and counter cabinets, 
with one-piece plastic counter tops, are supplied to standard height 
and depth, but in various widths to fit almost any size or shape of room. 
Doors and drawers fit and slide perfectly. 
EASY TO INSTALL AND FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. 
DELIVERY WITHIN 6 WEEKS 


Visit our Glasgow Showrooms or write for our brochure and name of nearest distributor and 
discover for yourself why all other ‘* Modern "’ Kitchens are now outmoded. 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: TEMPLE & CROOK LTD., 6-7, MOTCOMB ST., S.W.1 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 
341A, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 4956 











GRATEFUL 
GROUSE 


Frankly, grouse en- 






deavour to avoid’ the 
alto- 
gether. How- 
| ‘i: ever, when they 

‘A , do encounter 


they are 


marksman 


him, 

always grateful if he uses Hellis 
these mean 
These 
fast 


because 
birds. 

hand-loaded cartridges are 
hard hitting 


guaranteed accuracy. They minimise 


Cartridges 
fewer wounded 


shooting, and of 
strain on the gun, reduce recoil, 
and avoid spoiling of patterns. 
Once you’ ve fired Hellis Cartridges, 
you'll certainly share the gratitude 
of the grouse—especially if you use 


a Hellis Gun as well. 


cnancts PROUES soo sorsero 


121/8, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W.2 
Telephone : PADDINGTON 6602. 
Telegrams : “ TRAJECTORY-PHONE,” 
London. 





QS 
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got! N CEp 
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wo® / Nn, 


Q TO 
THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


prow 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 





FIND 
GOOD COVER 


BEFORE YOU 
SHOOT 






yy 


of all is 
Norwich Union 


The best ‘‘ cover” 
behind a 
** Sporting Gun” Policy. 
Its comprehensive protection 
includes, for a premium of 


ONLY £l A YEAR 





© 500 ft. upon the Surrey 

Hills. 

In own Park of 230 acres. 

Over 160 Bedrooms— 

majority with private 

bath —’Phone in all 

rooms. 

®@ 18-hole Golf Course (6,430 
yards), Tennis, Swim- 
ming, Dancing, Cinema. 
All Free. 

®@ Riding available. 

®@ Free Bus Service between 
Hotel and East Croydon 
Station. 


SANDERSTEAD 


Phone : 














SELSDON PARK HOTEL 


Only half-an-hour from the heart of London 





Sanderstead 2001. 


(a) Third Party Liability up 
to £25,000. 

(b) Loss of, or damage to gun. 

(c) Personal Accident benefits. 


If Third Party liability only is to be covered 
the premium is 10/- a year. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR SYNDICATES 


Write for full details to the 


onwl 


UNE 


LO, 


6-26, SURREY St., NORWICH, NORFOLK 


INSURANCE 








Please send full particulars of your Sporting 
for myself. 


Gun Policies for a Syndicate of 


Name 





Address 





. SURREY 





C.L.48 
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= PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY NOW. . Z ‘a _—~ 

= Scandinavia offers every eh 

E sporting facility, invigorating = 

z air and glorious sunshine, oO 

= combined with” really = 

Au marvellous food. - 

. Make the most of your holiday "7 

. by flying, for SAS Luxury = 

= Airliners bring Scandinavia m 

> within a few hours flight a 

mw without fatigue and fuss. = 

oO > 

- Full details and brochure from x 

us your usual Travel Agency. : 

«x = The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

4 en to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

= has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur 

ws SCANDINAVIAN = of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 
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The QUICK, EASY CUTTING ON FARM,GARDEN & ESTATE 


Unequalled 
Hair Treatment 


Se 
PU 


Just a touch and the hair is 
dressed to perfection — soft 
and oe with health, dis- 
creetly perfumed with Otto of 
Roses : Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil, of course. First made in 
1793 to a very special formula 
that has earned popularity 
among discerning men and 
women ever since. You will 
find Rowland’s unequalled as 
a hair dressing and tonic. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


|_the choice of discerning men and women 
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Ladies’ apron front sports shoe with 
watertight tongues in Martin’s brown 
aquatite calf, stout leather soles. The 
correct shoe for Moor or Pad- / 

dock. Sizes and half-sizes 3-8. 88 6 
Post free. 





SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 


also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney and fish and Meat Pastes. 
ESCOFFIER LTD.. HARDERS ROAD. 
LONDON, S.E.15 
LEMS LLGOPLL TOL NR ETN 





The ‘“AUTOSWEEP”—a__haysweep S7AUST THE MAN [iat BEHIND THE B00T & 
attachment which enables you to sweep cut 

growth with your Allen Motor Scythe. 
Price £7:4:0 carriage free. Write for 


leaflet; also list of motor mowers, motor 
hoes, tractors, etc., in stock. ' 7 
ranmerrrens ica. || VQFWILS 





Suppliers of OF PERTH 
FARM & GARDEN MACHINERY 
(Dept. L), Kingshill Wks., Gt. Missenden, Bucks. NORWELLS PERTH FOOTWEAR LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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COUNTRY LIFE, August 5 


”“ FELL FOX-HOUNDS & TERRIERS” 


“| bought my Veldtschoen in 1919 and have worn them every winter since. 
| have worn these boots in snow storms, climbed mountains in the Lake 
District, and walked twenty miles in a day over rough country roads. 


In spite of 22 years’ wear, they are still good in wet weather.” 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
BOOTS & SHOES 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF —<" Supplies now Available 





